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CHAPTER I 
ISS STERLING was handsome, in an 


imposing and somewhat Roman style, a 
style whose beauty does not easily turn to “the 
sere and yellow leaf,” but flames to its death 
instead under the early autumnal frosts. The 
lines on her face, the gleam of white in her hair 
even added a charm of personality to her vigorous 
physique and rich coloring. Women looked at 
her admiringly, and always with the question: 
“Why has she never married?” Men found the 
answer intuitively—she was a woman with ideals. 
They gave the fact respectful acknowledgment, 
and contributed one remark to all such discussions: 


“Tt would take a brave man to marry Miss 


Harriet.” 
It did not occur to Harriet Sterling that she 


furnished subject-matter for discussion among 

her fellow townsmen, for her life was full and 

she went about it intently. To begin with, she 

liked to keep the house as it had been kept in her 

mother’s time, with the same elegance of appoint- 
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ment and excellence of service. She wished 
everything to be as she remembered it in her 
childhood—the house, the lawn, the high-walled. 
garden lying under the southern sun. 

It was a handsome piece of property, the 
finest in the town, and she wanted to feel that its 
importance had not lessened since her father’s 
ownership. It took management to keep it 
up as she did, however, for some of her stock 
had depreciated in value, and her income was 
not as good as it had been. She rather enjoyed 
the planning and arranging that this fact necessi- 
tated. It kept her alert and stimulated her 
faculties. -Undoubtedly hers was a busy life, 
full, too, of duties social and duties religious, 
and she discharged them all as she conducted 
her estate, with a temperamental sense of respon- 
sibility. | 

This was a dominant force always, though per- 
haps she had never acknowledged its influence 
so entirely as on the day that her cousin Marion 
Fordham’s letter reached her. It was spring, 
the banksia rose was blooming on the veranda, 
and the air was mild, so mild and so soft that 
Harriet’s heart had grown foolishly youthful in 
its pleasure, and she was obliged to remind 
herself often that she was not as young as she 
felt. 
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She was standing at the front portico when 
Jimmy Bridges came up with the mail. Jimmy 
was far too old to be called Jimmy, but diminu- 
tives are characteristic, even though names must 
be given at random. He liked to get Miss Ster- 
ling’s mail. He liked to do favors for so important 
a person as Miss Sterling certainly was, and then, 
too, the occasional presents that she made him 
were worthy of consideration. Besides, it gave 
point to his day to have some business down- 
town, for Jimmy was not a man of affairs. He 
might, indeed, have been called a ne’er-do-well. 

“You’ve got a big one to-day,” he said, hand- 
ing over the bundle of letters and papers. 

“Mostly circulars,” said Harriet, glancing 
through it. 

“How do you get those things?” Jimmy asked 
curiously. It occurred to him that he would like 
to have a little mail himself from time to time. 
Harriet did not answer, she was looking at a let- 
ter from the office of the tax-collector. “I paid 
that last week,” she said with some annoyance. 

“You ought to keep your receipts,” Jimmy 


advised sagely. | 
“You don’t suppose I throw them away, do 


you?” she answered, still intent upon the annoy- 
ing notice. 
“PI be going down-town again pretty soon, 
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and I could stop in there and see about it,” Jimmy 
suggested. 7 

“TIl be much obliged if you will,”’ she said. 
“Tell them it was Tuesday of last week, and that 
I have the receipt.” 

Jimmy’s expression became consequential; this . 
was a very good opportunity for speaking of an 
idea that had come to him in the night. 

‘“‘There’s a little matter of business I want to 
talk to you about, Miss Harriet,” he said. 

Harriet looked up tolerantly serious; business 
was not a matter that connected itself naturally 
with Jimmy. “Well, go ahead. What is it?” 
she said. | 

*T’ve been thinking that maybe you'd like an 
agent,” he began. “It must be sort of trying 
for a delicate, refined lady to look after all the 
business that you have to attend to.” 

“But you see I’m not delicate, Jimmy,” she 
replied, ‘“‘and as for being refined—well, time has 
changed the prevailing ideas of what refined 
ladies can do.” 

Jimmy’s face fell. “Maybe you don’t think I 
could do it,” he said. 

“I hadn’t considered that side of it,” Harriet 
answered. “The main point is that I am quite 
able to do it myself. I haven’t decided whether 
the town thinks me mentally or physically infirm; 
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when somebody isn’t suggesting a companion, 
somebody else is suggesting an agent.” 

“It doesn’t seem right for a lady to live all 
alone and have so much on her, particularly for 
one so handsome and young,” Jimmy explained. 

“Now you are drawing on your imagination,” . 
said Harriet. She had always a severe air for the 
casual compliment of the kindly disposed. Only 
a person of Jimmy’s caliber would have attempted 
one. He always said complimentary things, 
though, to ladies, which may have been one 
reason for their tolerance toward his incapacity. 
Even Harriet, despite her severity, felt herself 
more amiably disposed toward him, though con- 
: demning the vanity that made her sensitive to 
the speech. She really didn’t care whether 
Jimmy thought her still young and handsome or 
not; it was merely the matter-of-course assump- 
tion of the fact that struck her pleasantly. 

“Dilsey !” she called, “bring that plate of 
gingerbread out to Mr. Bridges.” 

“Yes’m,” said a voice within, and in a moment 
a young negro girl appeared in the doorway with 
the plate of cake. 

“Your mother gave me this recipe, Jimmy,” 
Harriet remarked as he helped himself. She had 
usually something of the kind on hand when he 


came in with the mail. 
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“Did you ever eat her jumbles?” he asked 
meditatively. | 

“Yes, and I wish you’d remind her that she 
has promised to give me that recipe, too.” 

“I will,” said Jimmy, getting under way. 

“Don’t forget about the tax-office,” Harriet 
called after him. Then she went back to her 
mail. 

There was one letter that puzzled her. It was 
addressed in a woman’s hand, one with which she 
was not familiar. She looked at the envelope for 
some time before she opened it. The letter began: 
“My dear Harriet.” There were not many who 
used her given name. She turned to the signature: 
“Marion Sterling Fordham”—her father’s niece 
who had married and gone to Alabama while Miss 
Sterling was yet struggling with the green primer. 
It had not been a very brilliant match, from a 
worldly point of view, at least, and she thought 
it probable that the letter was a request for a _ 
loan. Of course she would be obliged to produce 
the money, since her father’s niece asked for it. 

But it was not a loan that was wanted. Miss 
Sterling finished the letter grimly. Her cousin 
Marion wrote: “Remembering so many happy 
days spent in Uncle Henry’s house, I should like 
so much to have my Hilda see and enjoy it also.” 
Hilda, according to the letter, was twenty, and 
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found herself much run down after a season of — 
gayety. 

“People consider their symptoms too much now- 
adays,” thought Harriet. She was in a state 
of defiance at the suggested visit. To have the 
care of a young girl for an indefinite period! 
Was there any reason why she should accede to 
such an arrangement? She put the question with 
boldness, and then her eyes met those of her 
father, smiling genially forth from the portrait 
above the mantel. He would have invited the 
whole family. Harriet returned the look with 
resignation. “Pll give her the big south room,” 
she said meekly. 

She didn’t mind the trouble. It was the pros- 
pect of the girl’s society that appalled her. And 
then, too, how would Paul take it? That was 
always the question uppermost in her mind. 
How could they go on with their daily readings 
if Hilda were there? “I will go on, neverthe- 
less,” she said decidedly, ‘‘that is, if Paul will 
come.” He was sensitive about his infirmities 
before strangers. If he refused to come, she 
would go to him, for she knew that he couldn’t 
work without her, and her need of him was still 
more serious. Well, the invitation must be given, 
that point was settled, and she put the letter in. 
her desk for future consideration. 
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Paul was not due for an hour, she would utilize 
the time in setting the middle bed with salvia, 
just as her mother had always done. She was ad- 
dicted to manual labor from principle, not pref- 
erence, for her hands were delicate and fine and, 
even through her heavy gloves, showed an instinc- 
tive desire to save themselves from contamina- 
tion. Thus she progressed slowly, impeded also 
by the evanescent charm of the morning, which 
caused her to stop from pure enjoyment and look 
up at the sky and the trees. There was one thing, 
at least, in the world that she had not missed— 
its beauty. It sent now rejuvenating, vitalizing 
streams of pleasure through her soul, so that she 
was moved to sing to herself, regardless of time 
and tune: | 


“All the rocks and the rills, 
All the woods and the hills—” 


She had caught the lines from the church choir 
and they pleased her. 

“I am going to make another effort to teach 
you that air,” said a voice from the veranda. 

She turned quickly. “I didn’t know you had 
come, Paul.” ~ 

“Didn’t you hear the music of my step?” he 
asked, with sarcastic point. 

She hated to hear him refer to his lameness. 
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“No,” she answered, “I was making music on 


my own account.” 
“You are the most constant marvel to me,” 


he said reflectively. ‘‘No two notes were on the 


same key.” 
“TIl sing it again if you are not careful,” she 


threatened. 
“Do.” He hummed the lines over in his full 


barytone. 
“You are very conceited on the subject of your 


voice,” she declared. 

“T’ll admit it, but you are the only one who 
knows it, so why can’t I enjoy my accomplish- 
ment between ourselves? I can’t use either my 
legs or my eyes very well, so I might be permitted 
to have a voice,” he declared. 

It was good to feel his reliance upon her friend- 
ship. “I don’t mind your own satisfaction, if 
only you had a more Christian tolerance for my 
shortcomings.” 

“You have the pleasantest voice possible in 
reading,” he said, “I can’t understand its not be- 
ing adapted to song.” 

“Well, it isn’t,” she remarked shortly, “and if 
you are not more polite it won’t read to you 
either.” 

“Don’t be too severe. 
you cast me adrift ?”’ 


What should I do if 
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“About as I should do without you.” 

“The cases are not parallel,” he said dryly. 
“You are everything to me.” 

The words pleased her but mildly. They had 
not the ring which she could have given them had 
she said them to him. His ‘everything’ was not 
so much after all. 

“You are getting to be very insincere,” she 
complained. ‘‘No doubt you say the same thing 
to Henry Hunt.” 

“Oh, Hunt!” he exclaimed. 

She looked at him questioningly. ‘I thought 
you liked him.” 

“Yes, I do, like and admire, but—” he hesi- 
tated again. ‘Well, the fault lies with me and 
I don’t want to confess it.” 

“You needn’t mind. I know a few of your 
faults.” 

“Divine this one, then. It won’t be dift- 
cult.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” she 
said slowly, “Henry Hunt is a good fellow.” 

“And with such a physique—it’s magnificent ! 
How could I be just to him?” 

“‘Can’t you rise above the material, Paul?” 

“Not always, Harriet.” Then for a moment 
they: were silent, scenting the sweet spring air, 
and conscious only of the tragedy of life. 
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“You don’t feel that way toward me,’ 


said at length. 
“Oh, that’s different.” There was a quick 


sparkle in his eye. “Woman is not expected to 


be the equal of man.” 

“You think that I’ll contest that statement, 
but I won’t,” she remarked. “I wonder if there 
ever was a man with taste enough to keep him 
from making foolish witticisms of that character.” 


“But this isn’t a witticism.’ 
“No, it’s the expression of a deep-seated con- 


’” she 


viction.” 
He liked to stir up Harriet, but he knew aliea 


to stop. “‘Certainly, a conviction that she is so 
far above us that there’s no question of equality 
possible.” 
“Stuf! Do you think I believe that?” 
“I hope not; I’d hate to think you so vain.” 
“That’s one thing of which you can’t accuse 
me.” 
“You mean vanity ?” He spoke meditatively. 


“Im not so sure. You can’t deny that you have 


provocation.” 
“I might have had once, but nothing old is 


pretty.” 
“*Pretty’ never was the adjective to apply to 


you. You’re fine—effective.” 


“Do you think so, Paul?” 
II 
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“I do, though I’m not sensitive to looks.” 

“Except Henry Hunt’s.” 

“Ah,” he exclaimed sadly, “that’s a matter of 
wonderful pliysical development.” He changed 
the subject abruptly. ‘‘How well the jessamine 
vine by the gate is growing.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “and I’m so glad, for it 
was one of the last things Father planted.” 

“He used ta be very fond of this garden,” Paul 
said musingly. | 

She smiled. “I remember spending whole 
days here with him as a child.” 

“I, too,” he said. “You always rolled me in 
the wheelbarrow.” 

“Not always; it was seldom I could prevail 
upon you to get in.” 

“Little fool!” he exclaimed. 

“Which of us ?” 

“Both; you to urge, I to refuse. Try me now 
~ it’s a long way across to our corner.” 

“Would you rather read here?” she asked. 

“No, IIl go there, it’s more sheltered. Shall 
we go on?” He rose, but exertion always 
wearied him, and Harriet was glad when he was 
comfortably established in his steamer chair by 
the myrtle bush. 

“It’s too pretty a day for Huxley,” she declared. 

Paul laughed. “Do you think that science 
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must adapt itself to the weather? What are light 
and air? These things can be resolved into their 
elements.” 

“Tm glad that your particular branch of science 
doesn’t concern itself with such analysis,” she 
said. “I like to think uncomprehendingly of 
the heavens, at least.” 

“So do I,” he agreed. “Just as we used to 
think when we lay on the grass long ago and 
watched the big birds sail straight up to the sun.” 

“You used to tell such beautiful stories,” she 
said. “I thought you’d be a poet, not a scientist.” 

“A poet! A man has to have genius to justify 
that name.” 

“There are degrees in all things,” said Harriet. 
“I wish you wouldn’t give up poetry, Paul.” 

He laughed. “It won’t give me up. I have a 
horror of being thought just a rhymester, though.” 

“You could never be that. Sometimes I think 
poetry is your natural medium of expression.” 

“It would suit my physique, I dare say.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of that,” she answered in a 
matter-of-fact way, “but you have ability and 
feeling, and some of those early poems of yours 
are good, I think.” 

“They are spontaneous, whatever else they 
may or may not be, but there is a certain stern- 
ness in science that fascinates me,” he answered. 
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- “Yes,” she said, “I know.” 

He looked at her affectionately. ‘‘And I knew 
that you knew. That’s the reason it’s so pleasant 
to talk to you—you always know.” 

She turned her eyes away with a sudden feel- 
ing of depression; the words were so sincere, yet 
so limited in the meaning that he gave them. “I 
think we ought to understand each other by this 
time,” she said. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “we ought, but sometimes 
I’m not sure that we do. That is, I feel that I 
don’t always understand you.” 

She laughed a trifle nervously. ‘When, for 
instance?” 

“Well,”’ he said hesitatingly, “just then. You 
didn’t altogether like my saying that it is pleasant 
to talk to you.” 

“Nonsense! Why should I object ?” 

“That’s what I don’t understand.” 

“You are over subtle,” she said. ‘‘Come, let’s 
get to work.” 

Harriet read slowly, stopping often for discus- 
sion, often repeating lengthy passages, while Paul 
made notes or listened with closed eyes as he 
` pigeonholed ideas. They were deep in it all 
when a face looked over the wall. It was a wiz- 
ened old face, and it belonged to Bill Splinters, 
who may have had another name, but who was 
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satishied with that one, since it identified his trade 
as well as himself. He sold bundles of light- 
wood. 

“Any kindlin’ this mornin’ ?” he inquired. 

Harriet put down the book in exasperation. 
“How often have I told you to go to the back 
gate with the kindling ?” 

“I hev to leave the critter ef I go in at the back 
gate, an’ it ain’t worth while on the chance,” 
said Bill in his high, cracked voice. 

He lurched, and clutched at the wall as he 
spoke, for the “critter,” a small and aged horse, 
had taken a step forward toward a clump of 
something green that an experienced eye had 
sighted, and Bill was standing on the plank that 
served as a seat in his ramshackle wagon. : 

“Pd very much rather give you an order to 
stop on certain days,” Harriet said. She had 


suggested that arrangement before. 
“Might not be conwenient to git in on them 


days,” Bill objected. 
She sighed. ‘Throw over three bundles, then, 

I'll have to go for my pocketbook, though, 

unless you’ll wait and let me pay you next time.” 
“Got to git a sack er flour to-day,” said Bill. 
“I have the change,” said Paul. 

= “How’s your health this mornin 


quired. 


>?” Bill in- 
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“About as usual. How is yours?” 

. “Fair to middlin’,” said the old man, and took 
out his corn-cob pipe. “You don’t happen to 
hev a match along, I s’pose.” 

“Here’s a box you are welcome to,” said Paul. 

Bill shook his head. “I don’t like them safe- 
ties—can’t git a grip on’em. You ain’t got none, 
I s’pose, Miss Harriet.” : 

“Not with me. You can go around to the 
kitchen if you want to.” 

“Can’t leave the critter, I tell you.. Reckon 
Pll hev to make out with the safeties,” he said, 
with a long-suffering air. 

Paul threw his box over the wall. 

*“*Bleeged to you,” Bill remarked, and dis- 
appeared after it. A great creaking followed, 
due, whether to his bones, or to the “critter’s,”’ 
or to the reluctant wheels of the wagon, could not 
be determined. It was the noise which always 
accompanied him through the town. 

Harriet took up the book again. “Have you 
any idea where we were?” 

Paul looked at his notes, and soon they, too, 
were under way once more, while ever the April 
sun drove back the shadow of the myrtle-tree, 
until it fell at last full on the mind of Huxley, 
lying open in his book. Harriet shifted her 
position, but the sun pursued. She finished 
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the page and ceased reading, and, at the silence, 


Paul opened his eyes. 
“Ts it time to stop?” 
“We've been working for three hours.” 
He sighed. “I had not thought it so long. Do 
you think we can finish the book next week ?” 
She hesitated. “I may not be able to read 


every day next week.” 
He looked up quickly, noting the constraint 


of her manner. 
“I am to have a visitor. Marion Fordham has 


written to ask if I can receive her daughter. 


“A child ?” 


“She’s twenty.” 
His expression changed, and she went on hur- 


riedly. “Of course she won’t interfere with our 
work. You must come just as usual.” 

“You won’t have time.’ 

“Why not? Do you think I shall occupy 
myself in entertaining her ?”’ | 


-= “You'll have to.” 
“Twon’t. She knows my age and turn of mind 


through her mother, and if she chooses to come 
notwithstanding, she must take things as she 


finds them.” 
He laughed, and then sighed. ‘‘What is she 


coming for ?” 
“For rest, after a winter of dissipation.’ 
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~ “My dear Harriet, what will you do with her?” 

“PI let her rest,” said Miss Sterling decidedly. 
“Promise that you'll come every day just as 
though she were not here.” 

“She will need more of your time than you 
think,” he said evasively. 

“Paul,” she exclaimed, “you don’t intend to 
come.” 

He was silent for a moment. “I dont like 
young girls.” 

“Who does ?”’ asked Miss Sterling ai 

He made no attempt to answer her. “I guess 
Pll struggle along by myself until she goes. My 
eyes serve me fairly well at times.” 

“As you please.” Harriet i with a great 
show of indifference. 

He knew the tone, and all that it implied. It 
meant “surrender or die,” and something within 
him always said “die” when she used it. 

He started his homeward drive in as much irri- 
tation over his own unreasonableness as over 
Harriet’s manner. The green solitude of the 
woodland road seemed to clear his thought won- 
derfully, yet he had almost reached the creek 
before the smoke of the explosion lifted, and he 
saw again the familiar background of Harriet’s 
friendly affection, and all that it meant to him, 
and he drove along in dejection and shame as far 
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as the twisted pine-tree beyond the bridge. Then 
he turned in the narrow road and went back to 
town. Harriet answered his ring herself. 

“Did you forget something?” she asked in 
surprise. 

He looked at her and laughed, and she laughed 
too, responsively. “Is it all right?” he asked. 
“Will you keep on with my work ?” 

“Why don’t you say, ‘Upon consideration, I’ve 
decided to come just as usual’ ?” 

“That’s the idea,” he said, “though polite- 
ness forced me to state it obscurely.” He was 
glad he had come back for he was always un- 
comfortable when he was at odds with Harriet. 
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A WEEK passed before Miss Sterling received 
an answer to the invitation she had sent 
Mrs. Fordham. Then Hilda wrote herself, an 
effusive and girlish note of thanks; she would 
arrive the next evening but one. Accordingly 
Harriet ordered supper for eight o’clock, sent the 
carriage to the depot, and then sat down and 
waited as the hands crept ’round the clock’s 
face. 

How pretty the room looked with the light- 
wood fire blazing on the hearth. -This library 
had always been a haven of rest and refuge to 
Harriet Sterling after a busy day; it was hard 
to have it invaded. She sighed, and then reso- 
lutely picked up a magazine. 

Her friends said that her life was too lonely; 
Harriet said that she had never found time to 
be lonely. As for the companion so often sug- 
gested, “Heaven forbid!” she had always ex- 
claimed, and now, fate had overtaken her, a 
companion was about to arrive. She was not 
conscious of having done anything to deserve 
such misfortune. She sighed again; it seemed 
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impossible to keep her mind on the magazine. A 
vehicle of some sort was coming up the hill, and 
she listened, breathless, until it went past. 

This evening she had been taken with a vague 
nervousness about the young person whom she 
was expecting. The realization seemed just to 
have come to her that the visitor was a grown 
woman, not to be put in the corner with a picture- 
book like a child. They would have to converse 
through endless evenings. Of what? Harriet 
looked at the fire blankly and with no inspiration. 
Some years had slipped away since she was 
twenty and even then she had taken life seriously. 
Up to this time she had considered the annoyance 
of the visit alone, but now a fit of pure embarrass- 
ment seized her. How absurd—a woman of her 
age embarrassed by a child of twenty! It was 
all due to the inactivity and suspense of waiting. 

She walked briskly to the dining-room and over- 
looked the table just as hoof beats sounded on 
the hill. She heard them and stood still, but 
they did not stop; past the house they went and 
on to the stable. She rang the bell in surprise, 


and Zeke, her butler, appeared in answer. 
“He never come,” Zeke announced, with trifling 


disregard for gender. 
“Didn’t come. Has Simon come back from the 


depot ?” 
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‘“Yes’m, Simon come, but he say it ain’t but 

one white man git offen de train.” 

“I can’t think what could have kept her!” 
Harriet exclaimed. 

“Maybe she miscalculate de time,” Zeke 
suggested. 

“Well, bring supper,” said Harriet. 

All this waiting would have to be done over 
again. She began her solitary meal with a feel- 
ing of annoyance which insensibly wore off un- 
der the soothing influence of a cup of tea. After 
supper she replenished the library fire. For not 
many more nights now would a fire be necessary, 
and it was so companionable. She drew her 
own particular chair to the lamp, stretched her 
feet to the blaze, and opened her book. 

One whole hour of comfort she had. Then she 
heard footsteps on the porch, and at once the bell 
rang. The inevitable had come upon her. She 
went to the door herself, in the mental condition 
of one who recognizes that life is a succession of 
duties. 

“Will you let me come in, Cousin Harriet ?” 
asked a plaintive voice, and a girl, a tall, PESE 
girl, came out of the gloom. 

Henry Hunt stood behind her with a suitcase. 
“Miss Fordham and I came in on the same train, 
and I took the liberty of bringing her up,” he said. 
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“Why, I sent the carriage to the depot two 
hours ago!” Harriet answered with amazement. 

“I forgot to wire that I had changed my plans,” 
Hilda explained. “I am so sorry to have incon- 
venienced you.” 

They had come into the hall, and Henry Hunt 
put down the suitcase, said good night, and de- 


parted. 
“He has carried that for a good mile,” said 


Hilda. | 
“Didn’t you have a hack ?” 
“We got one, and it broke down about ten 


hills from here; one of the wheels came off and 
we couldn’t get another thing to ride in. I 
feel all draggled; you can’t save your skirts much 
with a man along. Can you? Really, though, 


it was lots of fun.” 
“Its very fortunate that Mr. Hunt was with 
ery 


you.” 
“Ves,” said Hilda, “he’s so mice and big. I 
asked him to come and see me—do you care? 
Perhaps I should have waited for you to ask him, 


but I was afraid you’d forget.” 
“He must have made a great impression,” 


said Harriet, laughing. 

“Oh, our adventures have made us very inti- 
mate. He has such adorable shoulders.” 

They had reached the turn of the stair, and 
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Hilda stopped and looked down. ‘“‘What a dear 
old house!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘Don’t you love it, 
Cousin Harriet ?” | 

“Yes,” said Miss Sterling perfunctorily. “I 
hope your room will please you, too. It’s the 
one your mother used to have when she visited us 
long ago.” 

It was a southid room, looking upon the garden 
below. Within, paper roses flowered on the wall, 
chintz roses on the furniture. 

“How sweet!” cried the guest. ‘“You’ll have 
to let me kiss you, Cousin Harriet.” 

Harriet submitted awkwardly to the caress. 
She had not yet gotten her bearings with regard 
to her young kinswoman. It can hardly be said 
that she had had a different idea of the girl. In- 
deed, she was conscious now of having had no 
idea whatsoever concerning her. The coming 
guest had meant simply a disturbing element. 

“Strange that I didn’t picture her to myself,” 
she thought, as she busied herself about getting 
some sort of supper for the traveller. 

“Which way ?” cried a voice from the hall. 

Harriet went to the door. “‘Aren’t you hun- 
gry?" - : 

“Ravenous,” said Hilda, “but I’m awfully 
sorry to have given you so much trouble, and I 
can’t imagine how L could have forgotten to wire 
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—I meant to do it. Mother says that all my 
virtue takes itself out in intention. Isn’t it 
wicked of her to say such a thing about her own 
child ?” 

“T suspect that she feels it necessary to train 
you—bring you up in the way you should go.” 

“Perhaps,” and Hilda sighed. ‘‘Are you going 
to train me, Cousin Harriet?” She actually 
cast a fetching glance across the table. 

Harriet was amused. “It’s as natural to her 
as a straight look is to me,” she did her the jus- 
tice to reflect. ‘‘My training develops old maids 
only,” she said. “It’s all I understand.” 

“T think it would be delightful to be an old 


maid.” 
“Well, it’s not difficult,” said Harriet dryly, 
and they both laughed. Hilda had a merry, 
childlike laugh. There were pretty lights in her 
eyes, too, that came and went alluringly. 

“You look like your mother,” said her cousin 


abruptly. 
“But Mother’s dark,” Hilda objected, “and 
her features are so different.” 
“She 


“It’s the expression,” Harriet answered. 


was very vivacious.” 

“She is now, when she has gotten us all clothed; 
and sees a fair prospect of subsistence for a time. 
There are six of us, you know.” 
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“You are the eldest ?” 

“No, the second, Jim is older than I. He is 
working, and he gave me the sweetest pink silk 
this season. I went to seven dances in it,” she 
added with a sigh. 

“You must lead a very gay life,” said Harriet, 
‘and you ought not to be surprised if you have 
to suffer for it somewhat.” 

Hilda looked at her with a puzzled air but did 
not speak, and her cousin rose and led the way to 
the library. The girl stood in the middle of the 
handsome room and looked about her. 

“This is where I spend my evenings,” said 
Harriet. 

“It’s a lovely room,” Hilda exclaimed. “And 
that is your father, Cousin Harriet?” Her eyes 
rested on the portrait above the mantel. “‘ Mother 
speaks so often of him. I wish that I might have 
_ known him.” 

“He would have been very glad to have you 
here,” said Harriet formally. 

“Thank you, Cousin Harriet.” Hilda’s voice 
was sweet and expressive, and she had learned 
insensibly to play upon it. For the moment she 
seemed very near to Harriet, and the older woman, 
feeling a singular attraction for the girl, stooped 
and kissed her. She was entirely kissable—per- 
haps that was another reason for the sudden caress. 
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Afterward Harriet was sorry she had given it, 
for it argued an amount of affection that she did 
not feel; but Hilda was accustomed to kisses, and 
she put them down to impulse, not reason. 

“By the way,” she said suddenly, “you haven’t 
told me if I look as you thought I should; I rather 
fancied you were surprised.” 

Harriet didn’t like to say that she hadn’t 
thought how her guest was going to look. “You 
must admit that you are a very healthy-looking 
invalid,” she said at length, and was immediately 
aware that she had made a very tactless speech. 

“Invalid! I’m not an invalid.” 

“Of course not, but your mother wrote that the 
grippe and the late hours you’ve been keeping, 
and so on, had left you quite run down.’ 

Hilda laughed. “Mother always puts things 
so properly. But I’m not going to pose as an 
invalid, Cousin Harriet, it’s too fatiguing.” 

“Then what—” Harriet began, and stopped 
herself. 

Hilda blushed; it was a alak of hers. 
“Mother thought I was going to make a bad 
marriage; you know she is very ambitious for us 


all,” 


“Tsn’t that natural i p”? 
“I suppose so,” said Hilda slowly, “ ‘but Jack 


is such a dear boy, even if he is poor.” 
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“Is that the only objection to him?” Harriet 
asked. 

“Mother thinks he’s dissipated,” Hilda an- 
swered, “but he isn’t, and if we care for each 
other S 

“Then you are engaged ?” 

“Not exactly engaged—Mother wouldn’t hear 
to that. The whole thing is deferred until after 
this visit. She thinks I shall be sure to forget 
him, but she doesn’t know me.” 

“You don’t think yov’ll forget ?” 

“I couldn’t forget Jack,” said Hilda, and tears 
hung on her long lashes. 

Harriet turned away. This was love’s young 
dream. How roseate the world must seem to 
Hilda, despite the tears. She went off into a 
revery—a rather melancholy revery. 

“Do you know, Cousin Harriet,” said Hilda 
suddenly, “that Mr. Hunt who brought me here 
to-night is a very handsome man.” 

“Do you think so? He’s a fine fellow.” 

Hilda screwed up her face. ‘‘Too conceited, 
but he really is fascinatingly handsome.” 
= “Ts Jack good-looking ?” Harriet asked. 

Hilda laughed. ‘‘Not a bit, but he dances so 
well.” 

“Im afraid you'll find it dull here,” said Har- 
riet slowly. “I lead a very quiet life.” 
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“T shan’t mind how quiet it is. I have so little 
time for reading and real cultivation that I shall 
make the most of this. You must give me a list 
of books to read, Cousin Harriet, and tell me 
just what to admire. Besides, I’ve brought some 
embroidery, and then I suppose all the girls will 


call upon me.’ 
“Yes, of course,” Harriet | She hadn’t 


thought of help from that quarter. 

“The men, too, I suppose,” and Hilda sighed. 
“Do you know, I’m really getting tired of men.” _ 

“That’s not to be wondered at,” said Harriet, 
smiling. “I suspect that your interest centres 
in one.” 

“Perhaps so,” the girl answered slowly, “but, 
at any rate, I shan’t mind resting from them for a 
time.” 

“You have been going too hard, I dare say. 

“Yes, I think I have. Jack wanted: me to 
promise that I wouldn’t dance at all while I was 
away.” 


“And you wouldn’t promise ?” 
She shook her head. “It teased him so, and 


teally, now, I’m rather glad I didn’t, for that 
Mr. Hunt asked me to go with him to a ‘dan- 
sante, or something of the sort, next week, and 
I'd like to see how he dances. Do you mind my 


going, Cousin Harriet ?” 
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“I shall be glad to have you go, if you wish, 
but—” She hesitated, and the girl looked at her 
inguiringly. “I’m going to be quite frank with 
you, Hilda. You must not expect me to chaperon 
you at any of the festivities.” 

Hilda laughed. “I’m very glad,” she said. 
“I was afraid you might think you ought to, 
and I don’t like to be chaperoned—it squelches 
me.” 

“I think you ought to be squelched now and 
put to bed,” said Harriet pleasantly. 

“I am tired,” and Hilda yawned as if to order, 
in a pretty little feminine way. “Aren’t you 
coming, too?” she asked, as Harriet handed her 
her candle. 

“Presently.” 

“Then you'll come in and tell me good night, 
won’t you? It will keep me from being lone- 
some.” 

Harriet hesitated. ‘“‘I am going to read a little.” 

“PIL lie awake and wait for you,” Hilda said. 
“Don’t hurry.” 

Then she took the candle and went out, and 
silence fell upon the room. 

Harriet sat quite still and enjoyed it, her book 
unopened beside her. The fire died on the hearth, 
while overhead light footsteps reverberated 
through the house. Back and forth they went, 
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and still Harriet sat, not reading, not thinking— 
resting. | 
“I’m growing old,” she said to herself at length, 
“or rather, if this is youth, I have been old 
always.” She roused herself with a start; the 
footsteps had long ceased, and she put out the 
light and went up-stairs. 

The door of the south room stood open, and a 
voice cried: “I’m waiting for you.” 

She stepped inside, screening the candle with 
her hand. 

“T thought you had forgotten me,” said Hilda. 

Lace and ruffles suited her delicate style, but 
Harriet looked down upon her almost with sad- 
ness. Why, she could not have told. Perhaps 
the girl seemed the spirit of pleasure, which, 
somehow, had not touched her life. 

Hilda sat up and, reaching out one of her small 
hands, drew her cousin down beside her. 

“You’re so good to let me come to see you,” 
she said, “and I’m going to try not to be a bit of 


trouble to you.” 
“Go to sleep,” said Harriet almost brusquely, 


and then she gave her another of those impulsive 


kisses, again repented of. 
“Kisses that don’t mean anything are deceit- 


ful,” she told herself as she went on to her room. 
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ARRIET STERLING'S day began promptly 
at eight o'clock. Hilda heard the hour with 
trepidation; she had always found it difficult at 
home to get down-stairs for a much later break- 
fast, and she went to sleep with the responsibility 
of an early awakening heavy upon her. It must 
have rolled off during the night, for a tattoo 
had been played upon the gong, and Harriet 
waited impatiently for her breakfast, but there 
was no sound from Hilda’s room. Finally, Dil- 
sey, being sent up-stairs, beat loudly upon the 
guest’s door. 

“Come in,” Hilda said sleepily. 

Dilsey opened the door and went in, very curi- 
ous to see the young lady who had arrived during 
the night. 

“Miss Harriet say, breakfas’ ready, ma’am,” 
she announced, glancing as she spoke at the in- 
teresting belongings thrown about the room. 

“Breakfast!” It hardly seemed possible. 
Hilda stretched herself luxuriously. ‘*‘What’s 
your name?” she asked, looking at the girl 
kindly. 
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“I name Maude, but Miss Harriet say she 
don’t like dat. She give me name Dilsey.” 

“I like that better myself,” said Hilda. “Does 
any one ever have breakfast in bed, Dilsey ?”’ 

“Not lessen dey sick. But I kin fetch it up 
for you,” Dilsey replied. | 

Hilda hesitated, but decided in opposition to 
her wishes. “Is Miss Harriet eating her break- 
fast?” 
“No, ma’am. She waitin’ on you.” 

“For mercy sake!” said Hilda, and rose at 
once. | 
Harriet listened to the hurried footsteps, smil- 
ing. It was remarkable how short a time it took 
Hilda to dress. She came into the dining-room 
in a few minutes as serene as when she had left it. 

“I always dress in a rush,” she said placidly, 
“and a négligée is such an easy thing to slip into. 
Do you mind my wearing one to breakfast? 
Mother said I must be sure not to do it.” 

“T couldn’t object to anything so pretty and 
pink as the one you have on,” said Harriet. She 
felt a masculine inclination to pay compliments 


to Hilda. 
“Tm so glad 
comfortable.” 


“Tt’s very becoming.” 
Harriet had a fancy for feminine finery, though 
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she seldom affected it, so that Hilda’s prettiness 
put her in a good humor, while the girl expanded 
in the atmosphere of approval. Altogether, the 
day began well. Hilda stood at the long French 
window after breakfast and looked out upon the 
garden. ‘Twelve delightful, mysterious hours lay 
- before her, and she awaited them joyously, ready 
as the thistledown to be blown by the passing 
breeze. Harriet, scanning the paper, watched her 
surreptitiously, wondering what life must be to 
so inconsequential a participant. 

“Its a beautiful morning,” said Hilda, and she 
gave a little sigh of contentment. 

“So beautiful that I’m going to send you out in 
the dog-cart to see the town. You drive—don’t 
you?” 

“If there aren’t too many corners to turn.” 

“TIl give you my own particular horse, She 
knows all the corners, and takes herself around 
them without any trouble.” | 

“That will be delightful !” Hilda exclaimed, and 
then she hesitated—perhaps she ought to ask her 
cousin to go too, but she really didn’t want her, 
it would be much more entertaining to go alone. 
Before she could make up her mind, Harriet settled 
the question. 

“Im sorry that I can’t go with you,” she said, 
“but I have an engagement this morning.” 
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“Thats all mnght!” cried Hilda, relieved. 
“PI find my way. I’m glad it isn’t an auto- 
mobile—I couldn’t manage that at all.” 

“We have only three automobiles in the town 
as yet,” said Harriet, and then she attacked the 
subject that was in her mind. “I won’t be able 
to see much of you in the mornings, Hilda.” She 
had intended to give the speech an easy, offhand 
tone, but, impressed as she was with the impor- 
tance of the explanation, she threw a note of seri- 
ousness into her voice that arrested the girl’s 


attention. “I have a friend whom I am helping 


in some literary work.” 
“How delightful! Does she come every day ?” 


“Tt’s a man,” Harriet explained awkwardly. 

“Oh,” said Hilda, “that’s nicer—more inter- 
esting, I mean.’ 

“Mr. Osborne and I were children together,’ 
the older woman remarked curtly. ‘His health 
has always been poor—perhaps you would call 


him an invalid.” 
“How sad! And he comes here? [I shall love 


to know him.” 
“He’s sensitive about meeting strangers,” Har- 


net explained. 
“Poor man! He must be very interesting. 


What is he like, Cousin Harriet ?” 
“I don’t know that I can describe him to you,” 
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said Harriet. “You'd better get ready for your 
drive now.” 

“Yes, I will. Is he melancholy ?” 

“Hes perfectly natural.” Harriet’s tone ex- 
pressed her displeasure. 

“Please forgive me,” said Hilda quickly. 
“I’m so interested in him. I’ve never known 
any one who wasn’t just like every one else.” 

“My friend would part with his dissimilarity.” 

“Poor man!” Hilda exclaimed again. 

It made Harriet nervous to talk about Paul, 
and she caught her cousin by the shoulders and 
led her tothe door. “Go and get ready,” she said. 

Hilda laughed. ‘‘That’s the way Mother treats 
me. She says it’s the only way to stop me when 
I start talking. How did you find it out?”, 

“By inspiration,” said Harriet, and she smiled 
as the girl ran up the steps. The situation had 
somehow simplified itself. After all, Hilda was 
but a child—‘‘a sweet child,” Harriet added to 
herself—and there was no necessity for taking her 
seriously. When the conversation grew fatiguing 
she could be told to keep quiet. Harriet went out 
to the carriage block with the girl, and saw her 
climb to the driver’s seat in the dog-cart and take 
the reins. | 

“Turn your hands over,” she said, “you are 
holding those lines like a woman.” 
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“Ts this the way?” asked Hilda. 
be masculine in everything I do.” 

Harriet laughed, and watched her admiringly 
as she drove off. Hilda surely did not present a 
masculine appearance. She had a pleasant sense 
of adventure as the mare ambled about the pretty 
old town, for she felt that she was on inspec- 
tion, and the feeling is exhilarating when it 
flashes under cover of a becoming hat. Every- 
body knew Miss Sterling’s cart, and everybody 
was quite certain that here must be Miss Ster- 


“I want to 


ling’s cousin. 
Girls looked at her from verandas and over 


garden fences, housekeepers caught glimpses of 
her through pantry windows, and young men saw 
her in full career as she went by the post-office 
and the hotel. It was all very pleasant and very 
exciting, and made evident the fact that life was 
entirely worth living. Hilda scanned the groups 
of young men decorously, and was soon con- 
vinced that her acquaintance of last evening was 
not on the street. 

It was something of a disappointment to her, 
for she was beginning to weary of people seen at 
large, and without names, when, turning a corner, 
she saw a man half a block away who excited 
her curiosity. His shoulders looked familiar, and 
she ventured even to touch the mare with the 
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whip, and so dashed up in fine style. As she 
passed him she reined in. 

“I knew it was you,” she said. 

Henry Hunt caught a glimpse of her dimples 
and her smile. ‘‘Don’t you think you owe me a 
ride?” he asked, looking up at her from the road. 
“Have you no recollection of the weight of your 
suitcase?” 

“You said it was a pleasure to carry it.” 

“ And doesn’t such devotion touch you ?” 

She laughed and turned the horse’s head. 
“Get in, and PII tell you something.” 

“What?” he asked eagerly, as he mounted to 
the seat beside her. 

“I was looking for you.” 

“Honestly ?” 

“Yes,” said Hilda. “I’m scared of this horse.” 

Hilda found Mr. Hunt a most diverting com- 
panion. Paul passed them on the road, for as he 
drove into the town they were going out and their 
air of careless gayety seemed to him very charm- 
ing. He was glad to escape from the melancholy 
reflections that it started in his own mind and to 
get to work once more with Harriet in their accus- 
tomed corner of the Sterlings’ garden. 

The work progressed slowly, for Paul was mak- 
ing notes—voluminous notes, with here and there 
a paragraph of original matter. Harriet liked 
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such interruptions, and never admired Paul more 
than when he wrote, unconscious of her presence, 
his face intensified by thought—at times, it 
seemed to her, even touched with inspiration. It 
was in one of these pauses that a voice called 
to her from the veranda, “‘Cousin Harriet! ”’ 

Harriet looked up with a slight expression of 
bewilderment; she had forgotten her visitor. 

“Who is that ?” asked Paul, dropping his pencil. 

“Its Hilda.” Then they waited in silence as 
the girl came down the path. The garden gave 
her a proper setting, for there was something 
peculiarly flower-like in her fresh, irregular pretti- 
ness, 
“Haven’t you finished yet ?” she asked. 

“No,” said Harriet, “we are just in mid- 
career,” 

Hilda stopped, turned her head on one side, 
and smiled beguilingly. ‘‘Must I go back?” 

“Come and meet Mr. Osborne first. ” 


“Do,” said Paul. 
“That’s what I came for,” she said as she gave 


him her hand, “but I oughtn’t to interrupt your 


work,” 
“Some interruptions are altogether desirable,” 


he answered. 
“How much have you read ?” she asked. 
“Mr. Osborne has been writing.” 
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“Really ?” Hilda questioned, and she looked at 
him frankly with sweet, admiring eyes. 

He laughed, but the flattery pleased him, and 
Harriet saw that it did. 

“Quite naturally, too,” she told herself, “he 
gets but little, and this is so prettily expressed.” 

“I never met a writer before. You don’t know 
how interesting you are,” said Hilda. 

“I’m afraid the impression would be gone if 
you read my work. It’s very dry, isn’t it, 
Harriet ?” | 

“That depends upon how it’s taken,” said 
Harriet. ‘“‘Considered as light literature, it’s 
hopeless.” | 

“Do you think I could understand the title, 
Cousin Harriet ?” 

“Tt hasn’t a title as yet. It’s a work on specu- 
lative philosophy.” 

“How perfectly delightful,” she cried. “And 
whenever you are hazy about the facts, you can 
speculate.” 

“Exactly,” said Paul, “and it leads to very 
accurate conclusions at times. For instance, 
when I passed you this morning, it took me but 
half a moment to discover that you were Miss 
Fordham.” 

“Ah, but you argued from Cousin Harriet’s 
mare and the dog-cart.” 
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“Even speculation, though, must have a point 
of departure,” he protested. 

“Did you enjoy your drive?” asked Harriet. 

“Immensely. I took Mr. Hunt along t to point 


out places of interest.’ 
“Where did you come across him ?” 
“I had to look all around for him,” said 


Hilda, 


covered,” Paul remarked. 

“You can’t tell by looks, men are so deceiving.” 
She spoke with a pretty little air. Paul was 
amused, and there was, too, a note of indulgence 
in his laugh. Hilda seated herself on the grass 
by his chair. 

“I should so love to see you take notes,” she 
said. ‘“Won’t you go on with the reading?” 

Harriet glanced at Paul. He had gotten out 
his notes again, so she started. 

It was really most interesting, but concentra- 
tion is easier for the reader than the listener. 
Paul found difficulty in following, and Hilda, 
having gathered from the opening sentence that 
the matter was incomprehensible, thought her 
own thoughts and watched Paul. Sometimes 
their eyes met, and then she smiled, and the 
dimple in her cheek showed prettily. 

At last Harriet rolled out an unending sentence, 
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“Do you believe that, Paul?” she asked, looking 
up suddenly. 

Paul didn’t answer; at the moment hie had been 
watching the dimple. Harriet closed the book. 

“Are you going to stop ?” cried Hilda. 

“Yes, my voice is tired.” 

“I am very much disappointed in you,” Hilda 
said to Paul. “You didn’t take a single note.” 

He started to answer, “‘You’re mistaken, I 
took several,” but somehow Harriet’s presence 
stopped him, so he said instead: “I’m sorry, Pll 
have to justify my profession some other day.” 

It was time for him to go, but he delayed. 
When at last he rose Harriet remembered a 
book she had promised to lend him. 

“TIl get it,” said Hilda, and went on ahead. 

“She’s a pretty child,” he said, as she left 
them. 

“Yes,” Harriet agreed, “and sweet, too, but 
distracting.” 

“Tm afraid so. Some of the matter that you 
read last is not altogether clear in my mind.” 

“So I perceived,” she answered, ‘and they both 
laughed. 

Hilda was slow about finding the book; when 
she came out he had gone. 

“No matter,” said Harriet. 

But the girl ran out to the street as Paul was 
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about to drive away. “Here is the book,” she 


called 
He reined in his horse and waited. How beauti- 


ful her motion as, lithe, young, buoyant, she came 
toward him! He took the book and forgot his 


thanks. 
“Y 3 ° e 3 p?? 
ovre coming again to-morrow, aren’t you! 


she asked. 


“I come almost every day.” 
“Tm so glad. It’s delightful to know an au- 


thor.” 
“T hope the glamour won’t wear off,” he said. 

“I know it won’t. Be sure to come,” she 
called after him. 

Harriet was on the side piazza where Paul had 
left her. “How delicate he seems,” said Hilda, 
joining her cousin. ‘‘Do you think he minded 
seeing me, Cousin Harriet ?” 

“No,” said Harriet, “he didn’t object.” She 
hesitated, and then added: “You amused him.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you think so,” the girl ex- 
claimed. “I should love to help him.” 

Harriet did not respond—she had gone into the 


house, 
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AUL’S road ran for a mile or more through 
the pinelands. It was a pleasant drive; 
there was peace in the shadow of the open wood, 
and something in the voice of the pines that 
brought content to his soul. “Vanity, vanity, 
all is vanity saith the preacher”—so to his fancy 
ran the song. It raised him from the lowlands of 
desire to purer heights whence he could look upon 
the lives of men merged into a shimmering sea 
below. What is happiness, what despair? A 
light, a shadow, now here, now yonder! As time 
went on such visions came often and lasted long, 
and from them he had evolved a philosophy suited 
to his needs and his nature. Sometimes in the 
intervals of the day, he seemed to hear the pines 
and feel again a breath of the upper air. To-day 
Hilda had been a disturbing element. He felt 
her influence more in retrospection than in her 
actual presence, and even the pinelands could not 
raise him from the gloom which, in contrast, 
seemed deeper about his life. 
Hilda stood for pleasure, light and care-free. 
The sparkle in her eyes had never shone in his, 
the gayety in her voice awoke unknown longings 
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within him—yearnings for pleasure and the zest 
of life that he had thought stifled in his boyhood. 
It was the old cry of his nature for the youth he 
had never known. It would pass—so much he 
knew. The apathy of resignation lay just ahead; 
he could not bear to enter upon it. Were his years 
to be spent in torpor while others danced to Pan’s 
- pipings? 

Wearied of his turbulent thought, he urged his 
horse onward, and soon the road came out upon 
his own fields. He drove on past his blossoming 
orchards, down the avenue of oaks to the house, 
the fine old building erected by his Tory ancestor, 
that mocked the present owner in its stateliness 
and size. He had money enough to practise the 
lavish hospitality which had made the place one 
of note for a century or more, but Paul’s prefer- 
ence was for quiet, and his bodily frailty made 
him value the seclusion of his estate more highly 
than any of its other advantages. His sister, 
Louisa, was older than he and of a practical 
turn. She interested herself in the poultry and 
thecrops. Besides, her devotion to Paul made her 
content with any life which he found agreeable. 

When he reached the house she was talking to 
Bill Splinters, who had drawn his wagon up at 
the handsome portico and was selling his light- 
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“Your bundles are getting smaller every day,” 
Louisa declared. 

“‘Fat-wood air gittin’ skeerce,” said Bill. “Seen 
that young gel what’s come to Miss Harriet’s?” 
he asked. His frequent trips about the country 
kept him well posted as to the affairs of the neigh- 
borhood. ‘‘She looks like a high-stepper,” he 
continued. ‘‘ Passed me on the road this mornin’.” 

“Yes, I saw her,” Louisa answered shortly. 

“I don’t approve of sperrit, neither in a horse, 
neither in a woman,” said Bill, looking at the 
change that had been handed him. ‘This here 
is a nickel short,” he said. 

Louisa corrected her mistake, and the old fellow 
chuckled. “Never had no schoolin’, but I got 
a hawk eye for short money. You ain’t got a 
match, hev you?” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Louisa, intimating by 
her tone that she didn’t intend to get one for him 
either. 

Then it was that Paul came driving up. At the 
sound of the wheels, Bill turned with his imper- 
turbable air of equality. 

“I was just askin’ you sister for alight. Is’pose 
you couldn’t gimme one.” 

“Nothing but safeties again,” Paul replied. ~ - 

“I ain’t partial to nothin’ new fangled,” the | 
old man complained. 
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Louisa watched Paul get out of his buggy with 
some concern, then she went back to the kitchen, 
where she was preparing one of his favorite dishes. 
He caught the faintest whiff of it as he passed 
through the hall, and he found it vaguely com- 
forting. Surely he had descended to the ridicu- 
lous in his emotions. He leaned back in his chair 
by the library window, and smiled at himself 
with a touch of wonder at the power of the 
creature comforts to minister to the spirit. 

“How much of soul is body,” he pondered, 
“and how much of body, soul?” When he 
was younger he had felt ashamed of such incon- 
sistencies of feeling. Indeed, they had rarely 
occurred, but of late, he had accepted them as 
curious, but common, for the fire of his nature 
had smouldered from lack of fuel, and flared now 
for brief moments -only, when passing winds 
stirred the embers. 

His sister’s entrance put an end to his specula- 
tions, She was a thick-set woman, whose honest, 
uncompromising face bore an odd resemblance to 
his own—a resemblance of feature, not of expres- 
sion. Louisa Osborne dealt with facts, and pur- 
sued her course upon the level. 

“You are later than usual,” she said accusingly. 
“You ought to get home in time to take a nap 
before dinner, Paul. I’ve often told you so.” 
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“But I don’t feel the need of a nap, as I’ve 
often told you.” 

“It would do you good, nevertheless,” she main- 
tained. “Have you had your tonic?” 

“No.” 

“Can’t you ever remember it?” 

“My dear Louisa, how many years will it take 
to convince you that I have no malady to di cured 
by tonics ?” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Louisa. ‘“You know very 
well that Brown’s Bitters will benefit your general 
health; I take it myself.” 

He looked at her and laughed. ‘‘I can’t imagine 
why.” 

“To keep from running down 

“Td rather run down than take it.” 

“You are positively childish, Paul, and always 
so certain that you know best.” 

“I do know best what I like and don’t like,” 
he said good humoredly. 

“It’s not a question of liking, but whether a 
thing is good for you or not.” 

“Good for the spirit, or good for the flesh?” 
he asked, smiling; and then added: ‘‘You ought 
to argue that point, Lou, for I'll admit that I put 
the thing carelessly. You might tell me that the 
health of the spirit is dependent upon the health 
of the body. It’s a fact, generally speaking.” 
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Louisa sighed heavily. “Dinner is ready,” 
she said curtly and left the room. Paul did not 
follow her at once; he usually gave her a minute’ 
or two to settle after one of her flurries, and he 
knew that he could pacify her eventually. They 
were quite talkative at table that day; Louisa 
liked to hear the news. 

“Harriet’s cousin has come,” said Paul. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I saw her. She came 
down the street in Harriet’s dog-cart. You never 
saw such driving; I thought she was going to 
take my back wheel off.” 

“She’s a pretty little thing, isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” Louisa agreed unwillingly, “if you like 
blondes. How does Harriet take to her? She 


doesn’t care for young people. 
“On the contrary,” Paul said, “I think she will 


amuse and interest Harriet.” 

Louisa set her lips together firmly die a moment. 
“Well,” she said, “I’m glad I don’t have to be 
amused and interested in any such way. Of 
course, now the girl is here, Harriet makes the 
best of it, but it’s hard on her to have her quiet 
life broken in upon.” 

“T suspect it is—just at first, but she’ll get used 


to it, and it will do her good—shake her up. 
“Exactly,” Louisa exclaimed, “shake her up! 


Poor Harriet!” 
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“Don’t you think we ought to try to help her 
entertain her visitor?” he ventured. 

“Entertain her? Why that girl entertains 
herself. You ought to have seen her run down 
Henry Hunt this morning.” 

He shuddered perceptibly. “Choose your 
words better, Louisa, you don’t know how that 
sounds.” 

“I can’t help how it sounds, that’s just what she 
did do. I was driving on Main Street and saw 
her. If you don’t believe me you can ask Henry 
Hunt himself.” 

“If you had heard her tell of her morning’s 
adventures, as I did,” said Paul, “you wouldn’t 
take them so seriously.” 

“You never take anything seriously,” Louisa 
complained. 

Paul laughed shortly, marvelling to think how 
little she understood him. As a matter of fact, 
there seemed to him nothing that he did not take 
seriously. He had schooled his speech into a sort 
of habitual cheerfulness, but beyond that there 
were unmeasured reaches of sadness in his soul. 

They finished their meal in silence, and then 
a genial voice sounded from the porch: 

“ Anybody in?” 

“That’s the doctor,” said Louisa. 

Paul’s face brightened. Doctor Erskine was 
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` wholesome and rejuvenating, seasoned as he was 
by fifty years and more of responsibility and ser- 


vice, 
“I want you to give me some dinner, Louisa,” 


he announced. No request could have pleased 
Louisa better, and he knew it. 

“Pm on my way home from the mill. They 
sent for me to set an arm, and I smelled fried 


chicken as I passed your gate.” 
“You smelled the wrong thing to-day,” said 


Paul. | 
Louisa looked anxious. ‘‘Paul, I wonder if 
that negro, Sandy, has been stealing any more of 
our Plymouth Rocks. You know his house is 
not far from the gate.” 

“My dear Louisa,” said the doctor, “fried 
chicken was only a symbol. I assure you it 
smells of nothing but grass by the gate. I merely 
‘judged by the smoke that so gracefully curled’ 
that you and Paul were at dinner, and I wanted 
some. Besides, I haven’t seen either of you for a 
long time.” 

“Anything new about Asshur-banipal?” Paul 
inquired, referring lightly to the doctor’s Assyrian 


proclivities. 


“That’s another reason I dropped in,” the older. 
“It seems to me I remember a 


man admitted. 
book your father used to have.” 
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“We'll look it up after dinner,” said Paul. 

His father had been a collector of books, some 
of them worth while, some of them not at all so. 
The elder Osborne’s taste had been somewhat 
indiscriminating. He had liked the soft, rich 
bindings of his volumes and the pregnant silence of 
their companionship. He had had an imaginative 
pleasure in the circles of thought that ran in rising 
tiers around the walls of his study. Paul liked 
books too, but he brought a more critical mind 
to bear upon his father’s collection. He had had 
occasional ideas of weeding it out and classifying 
it, but somehow, the task had never been accom- 
plished. 

Doctor Erskine, himself, though respecting his 
old friend’s accumulation, saw that it was not all 
of the same value. 

“You’ve got some good books here, Paul,” 
he said, when the two men had gone off to the 
library after dinner. 

“So many good ones that I rather resent the 
trifling works that are wedged in between.” 

“Why don’t you get rid of them?” the doctor 
asked. He was a man of action always; in spite 
of his years, initiative was natural to him. 

Not so with Paul. His physical disabilities 
had increased a temperamental tendency to 
thoughtful repose. “Get rid of them?” he 
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repeated. “Perhaps you haven’t the pleasure 
of Louisa’s acquaintance. Louisa would think 
it about time to have me shut up in a lunatic 
asylum if I began to throw away perfectly good 
books—books with covers on them and pages 


Burn ’em up; she’d never miss ’em,” said the 


The doctor shook his head. “Sentiment is too 

fautiful to be wasted on what’s worthless.” 

“But things take on a meaning quite regardless 
of worth,” Paul objected. 

“Now yov’re getting too deep for me,” said the 

“ctor. He never cared to pursue abstractions 
beyond some initial Statement. 

Paul dealt in abstractions, yet each man found 
“MPanionship in the other, a sort of comple- 
mentary fitting of minds, both aware of the real 
meaning and- obligation of life. To Paul, the 
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the sharpness of contrast that he felt so poignantly 
with men of his own generation. 

As to what the doctor found in Paul, it was not 
so easy to define. Indeed, he never attempted 
such definition. Had he been asked he would 
have said that he had been a friend of Paul’s 
father and mother before him, that he had borne 
the younger man’s infirmities upon his heart, and 
had done the best study of his professional career 
in the fruitless effort to lighten them. That was 
reason enough for liking Paul, and yet, there was 
something besides, for the doctor found always a 
certain inspiration in his society, such as some 
mist-hung distance may impart. 

Doctor Erskine stooped before a bookcase in the 
corner where the Assyrian works were grouped. 
“It was a little green book—a monograph you'd 
call it nowadays,” he said. 

“Layard ?” Paul ventured. 

“Maspero,” the doctor replied. “I can’t 
imagine what you have done with it. Because 
you have no interest in the subject, young man, 
you needn’t be careless with these books.” 

“They are just where they always were,” said 
Paul. ‘Look on the bottom shelf.” 

*‘Stooping down is not what it once was,” the 
doctor grumbled. Then he gave an exclamation 
of satisfaction as he found the book. 
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“TIl take this home, and if you want it you can 
send after it,” he Said. l 

‘Keep it; I wish you'd take all of the Assyrian 
collection, Te would be of more use to you than 


e doctor shook his head; the question had 
come up often before. “They’re just as much 
mine when I read ’em,” he declared, and slipped 
the little book into his capacious pocket. “‘How’s 

arriet getting on >” he asked, as he settled him- 
self in the big leather chair which also was his by 
Sanction of custom. | 

“She has company,” Louisa announced, com- 
ing in as he spoke, and answering before Pay] 


usinesslike young lady,” said the doctor. 

: Oulsa always goes off half-cocked with a 
Wrong impression,” said Paul somewhat irri- 
tably, 

“T don’t know what to think if I can’t trust my 
own eyes,” said Louisa shortly. 

s ou’ ve got mighty good sight, Louisa,” the 

Octor Commented. 
ave that,” she replied with an air of finality. 
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“Well, I haven’t,” Paul admitted, “but I see 
some things.” 

“The trouble with you is that you never be- 
lieve what people who can see tell you,” Louisa 
retorted. 

“He has a notion that understanding makers up 
for optics,” said the doctor with a shrewd smile. 

“Exactly,” she agreed. “I don’t claim to be 
as smart as Paul, Doctor 2 

“Then, I dont suppose you try to give him 
advice,” the doctor said. 

Louisa hesitated, slightly disconcerted, and Paul 
laughed. 

*“How’s that, Lou?” he asked. 

“Well, I never give you any more than you 
need,” she replied in justification of a practice 
that she could not deny. ‘‘You’ve no idea how 
stubborn he is, Doctor.” 

“You are both descended from a stiff-necked 
generation, the doctor answered. 

“But Paul sets his head against such ample 
things. I asked him before dinner to take a 
dose of Brown’s Bitters.” 

“What for?” the doctor asked, repeating Paul’s 
question. 

“Just as a sort of tonic.” 

“Louisa takes it,” Paul volunteered. | 

“Well, it won’t hurt her.” 
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“What do you mean by that ?” she asked in an 
annoyed tone. 


“I mean that three doses a day, at sufficient 
intervals, couldn’t Possibly intoxicate you.” 

“I should think hot. I don’t take it for that 
reason,” Louisa exclaimed. | 

“Tm glad to hear it,” the doctor said gravely, 
“Tes about ninety-five per cent whiskey, and the 
rest is probably coloring matter.” | 

“I don’t believe it,” she cried. “You doctors 
never have a good word to throw at a Patent 
Medicine, It’s just professional pride with you.” 

“Not at all, it’s a matter of preference. When 


“No doubt. “What a man believes in his heart, 
at he is,” said the doctor., “That matter of 
belief is half the battle. I gave bread pills once, 
Pa t was to the most important patient I 
> she supported me for two years. This 
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time I couldn’t even gather what the symptoms 
were, so I tried bread pills, and they cured her.” 

Paul laughed spontaneously, but Louisa consid- 
ered the deception to which the doctor had ad- 
mitted. | 

“‘Wouldn’t it have been more honest to have 
told her right then and there that you didn’t — 
know what was the matter with her ?”’ 

“Not that time, because I thought I did know.” 

“What was it?” Louisa questioned. She al- 
ways liked details of illness. 

“Too much money and too little brains,” the 
doctor answered, and rose to go with the decision of , 
movement with which_he always ended his visits. 

“I must see this young lady about whom you 
and Louisa have such a divergence of opinion,” 
he declared. | 

“Oh, no doubt you'll think she’s perfect, just 
as Paul does,” Louisa exclaimed. 

“I said nothing about perfection,” said Paul. 
“She’s just an unaffected, sweet young girl.” 

Doctor Erskine shook his head. ‘Been hearing 
about those all my life, but never saw one yet. 
Your father wrote a paraphrase once that fits the 
case: 


«< Youth hath a thousand charms, 
Age but one, 
Yet the charm of the whole life shines 
When affectation’s done.’ ” 
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“I didn’t know my father ever tried his hand 
at verse,” said Paul. 

“Didn't you? That’s where your own gift 
comes from. If Poets are born, they have to be 


“Eugenics,” Louisa remarked profoundly. 
“Let me get away from here,” said the doc- 
ouisa is going to begin talking about 
‘all these new-fangled ideas, I'll feel as though 
there were no shelter in the wilderness. Do you 
now what the word comes from, Louisa ?” 

“Some Latin, I Suppose,” she answered indif- 
ferently, 


“Listen to that—‘some Latin.’ She’s getting 


certainly am not 2 new woman,” said Louisa 
otly, 

The doctor chuckled and so did Paul. Neither 
ot them could resist the temptation to tease 
Ouisa, but She Was too used to them to be 
steatly disturbed by their amusement at her 
expense, l 


She went back to her sewing as soon as Doctor 
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Erskine left. Louisa always sewed for a while 
after dinner; she had. a fancy for nice house 
linen, and hemstitching sheets was her regular 
occupation in the early afternoon. She would 
not have devoted the morning to anything so 
frivolous. She liked sewing; it calmed her, 
she could always think better when her needle 
flew, and the long, straight hem of a sheet led 
to freedom of thought. As she set her careful 
stitches, she reviewed the day and planned for 
the next, and the time ran by very rapidly. 
To-day, when she looked at the watch that 
ticked away at her somewhat portly waist, she - 
was surprised to find that it was long after five. 
She should have stopped a half-hour ago and 
induced Paul to go out, for, if she didn’t worry 
him into going, he would sit at his desk until 
tea-time. She cast longing glances at her sheet. 
Only six inches more of the hem. It required 
strength of mind to put it down. 

Below, in the library, Paul was just catching 
an elusive idea when Louisa appeared. 

“How long are you going to work ?” she asked. 
“Put all that down and drive me over to the 
west meadow, I want to see how the clover is 
growing. I don’t think those Durhams ought to 
graze there just yet, do you?” 

“Eh?” Paul questioned abstractedly. ‘What 
did you say?” 
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“T said, “come and go out.’” 


“Not just now.” 
“If you wait any longer it will be dark, and I 


want to see the condition of that field.” 


“Presently.” 
She sat down in the rocker by the desk. ‘“‘How 


long will it take you to finish ?” 

“Heaven knows!” he said, and sighed deeply. 
“Tve been trying to catch that thought all the 
afternoon, and now it’s gone again just as I had 
my pen on it.” 

“You can write it down when you come in,” 
she said cheerfully. 

“I wasn’t going out.” 

“Now, Paul, you know you sleep better when 
you go out in the afternoon.” 


“I sleep very well.” 
“You were awake last night, I heard you.” 


“Where do you want to go?” he asked resign- 
edly. 
“Tl show you.” She went out and got into 
the phaeton, and Paul followed her. He was 
distinctly irritable the whole of the way to the 
west meadow, but Louisa received his remarks 
placidly. Later the pleasant influence of the 
afternoon air soothed his ruffled temper, and she 
said, as they turned into the avenue leading to 
the house: “You see I was right about taking you 


out. You needed to go.” 
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“I suppose so,” said Paul. “But you needed 
it yourself, you struck me as very overwrought 
when you came into the library. What had you 
been doing all the afternoon!” | 

“Sewing.” 

“And pressing on to finish something you had 
laid out for yourself to do, I dare say. Did you 
get through with it?” 

“Not quite.” 

“That’s too bad.” He had a feeling of contri- 
tion. 

“No matter,” she said, catching his gentler tone, 
“it only means ten minutes’ work to-morrow.” 

Paul sighed. Oh, that ten minutes could bring 
together his scattered ideas! 

They drove along in silence for a time until 
they caught sight of a bicycle leaning against a 
tree by the house. 

“Hello,” Paul exclaimed. ‘This is our popu- 
lar day. We have another visitor.” 

“Henry Hunt,” said Louisa, “he’s the only 
person we know who rides a wheel.” 

“I dare say.” Paul hesitated, and then went 
on uneasily: “By the way, Lou, if that is Hunt, 
I wouldn’t mention that you saw Miss Fordham 
when she met him this morning.” 

“Who said I was going to mention it? I had 
forgotten about the girl.” 
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Paul doubted it, but he said no more. Henry 
Hunt was on the veranda, and he ran down to 
help Louisa to alight. 

“Pve come to tea, Miss Lou,” he announced. 
“Decided at dinner-time that I should have to 
leave my boarding-house before the next meal.” 

“That woman ought to be ashamed to set such 
a table,” said Louisa, and she bustled into the 
house. 

“He looks ill fed, doesn’t he?” and Paul sur- 
veyed his friend smilingly. 

“As a matter of fact, Hunt, I note that you are 
getting fat.” 

“T’ve taken on ten pounds in the last two 
months,” Henry answered mournfully. 


“You show it,” said Paul. 
“Well, you are the first to notice it at any 


rate,” 
“My dear fellow, don’t believe that; the 


others haven’t mentioned it.” 
“Oh, I’m tall enough to stand a little flesh,” 
Hunt said, with a manful attempt at indifference. 
“Yes, of course, but you don’t want too much 
of it. You remember your father—he must 
have weighed three hundred, and then your 


uncle James——’”’ 
“Come now,” protested the victim. “I am of 


a different build.” 
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“Oh, of course, and there’s really no danger of 
your growing like them. You are only plump and 
sleek-looking—nothing extreme.” 

“What devil possesses you this evening, Paul ?” 
Hunt exclaimed. 

Paul laughed. “Any new developments in 
that case against the railroad?” he asked after a 
pause. 

“Yes, that’s why I came out. I want your 
opinion as to the value of a piece of timber-land; 
I drove through a corner of it this morning.” 

“Can it be that you had an eye for turpentine 
possibilities, with such a charming young lady 
along ?” 

“How did you know about the young lady ?” 

“I passed you driving with Miss Fordham this 
morning.” 

“That’s 50, > said Hunt. “She’s a fascinating 
little woman.’ 

“Pretty, too,” Paul added. 

“ Adorably so. And such spirit. To tell you 
the truth, she affected me deeply.” 

“You are always being affected deeply.” - 

Hunt sighed. “The other attacks were nothing 
compared to this.” 

_ “She’s very attractive,” said Paul. ‘“‘So nat- 
ural.” 

“You’ve met her, then?” 
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‘came back from her drive. 
“Of course you were. And she knew you'd be 


there, and that’s the reason she wouldn’t stay out 


with me any longer.” 

“Very likely.” 

“If I could find a fault with Miss Fordham,” 
Hunt remarked reflectively, “I should say it was 
a fondness for new impressions; I’m afraid she’s 


fickle, Paul.” 
“Well, so are you.” 
“But she would never settle down.” 
“I hope not,” Paul exclaimed. “She’s sweeter 


as she is.” 


Hunt laughed. 


“I believe you are affected 
yourself, Did she say anything about me wheh 


she came back ?” 
“Yes, she said you’d been driving with her.” 


“Nothing else ?” 

“Nothing that I remember.” 

“That shows she likes me,” said Hunt. “I 
was pretty certain that she did, for you can tell, 
you know, even with a little flirt, and that’s what 


she is.” 
“She doesn’t strike me so.” 
“Doesn’t she?’ Hunt smiled. “You don’t 


know women, Paul.” 
It was true. He did not. 
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the fact long after Henry Hunt had gone. Per- 
haps, even in Harriet, his familiar friend, were 
depths he had never sounded, and as for this 
girl, this Hilda Fordham, there were tones, looks, 
words that she gave to a man like Hunt, that he 
could never recerve—he knew it. And yet she 
had left Hunt to see him. ‘Exactly,’ thought 
Paul, “to see me—morbid curiosity, nothing 
more.” He had an exaggerated sensitiveness 
about his lameness, increased, no doubt, by the 
weakness of physique that had separated him 
from the world of men—particularly from the 
world of young women. He expected from them, 
at most, compassion, certainly not coquetry. 
But there had been no compassion in Hilda’s 
eyes when she joined them in the garden—he 
remembered that with pleasure—nothing but in- 
genuousness and liking, a look that would have 
been veiled from Hunt. The thought hurt him. 
Ah, why couldn’t he accept such things without 
resentment ? 

Louisa, lying awake up-stairs, listened to hear 
Paul cross the hall to his room. “Hes working 
again,” she thought, and at last she rose with 
determination and went down-stairs. The library 
door was shut, and she stopped and sniffed the air. 
Cigar smoke.’ What could be troubling Paul? 
He never smoked unless he was worried. She 
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hesitated, and as she did so the light inside was 
blown out. She caught her scant drapery about 
her and ran stiffly down the hall. 
“Who's that?” called her brother, as he 
opened the door and heard her scurrying steps. 
“It’s me,” said Louisa from the landing above. 
“I forgot something.” 

“What?” he asked mercilessly. 
But Louisa was out of sight. 
“I know that woman anyhow,’ 

aloud. “Good night, Lou!” 


Paul laughed. 
* he said half 
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T was long before Paul slept. His mind kept 
reviewing the events of the day, for seldom 
did so many from the outside world come into 
his life—Hilda, Doctor Erskine, Henry Hunt, 
varied personalities certainly. The girl pervaded 
his thoughts. He seemed to have been talking 
to her or about her all day long, for she had run 
through all his intercourse with the others, like 
a golden thread in a dun-colored fabric. The 
night wore on through hours of strange noises 
that came startlingly out of the silence, each so 
loud and clear as to rouse him from a moment’s 
drowsiness and send turbulent thought rushing 
through his brain. 

It was strange how this dige of lovely youth 
had moved him. As usual with him, the impres- 
sion began to evolve itself into meter. A singing 
line came to him, and he groped instinctively for 
another. He found it, too, and felt the thrill of 
exquisite pleasure that comes when a vague and 
pervasive thought crystallizes into words ade- 
quately beautiful and logically clear. 

He lit the student’s lamp on the table by his 
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bed and took up the ‘pad and pencil that lay 
conveniently near. It was a dangerous pastime 
this of verse-making in the small hours. He 
didn’t often yield to its seduction, for the night 
would fly before he was aware that it was going and 
the day find him haggard and jaded. This time, 
though, he didn’t try to resist the temptation— 
the lines were too good, or, perhaps, thought was 
too insistent—and so he wrote a poem to Hilda, 
four verses that had in them the charm of her 
own graceful youth and the essence of his own 
sadness. 

The night was slipping into dawn when he fin- 
ished. He turned out his lamp and a sense of 
weariness swept over him. He fell asleep at once, 
and slept long and heavily. 

The sun crept up the sky, and still he did not 
waken. Eight o’clock, nine o’clock, ten o’clock. 
Louisa grew uneasy and spent breathless moments 
listening at his door. It was eleven when he 
came into the dining-room, and she ran hither 
and thither in energetic superintendence of his 


breakfast. 
“I feel like a reprobate,” he said. ‘‘Why 


didn’t you wake me?” 
“Oh, well, there’s no need for you to get up at 


all if you don’t want to.” 
“That’s a vitalizing thought,” he said sadly. 
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“Pm afraid Harriet will think I am not to be 
depended upon. I should have been there at 
ten.” 


“She doesn’t expect you. I sent her word that 
you couldn’t come to-day.” : 


“That was good of you, Lou. What did you 
say ?” 

“I said you weren’t feeling well.” 

“But I do feel well.” 

“Go in town, then, and tell her so,” Louisa 
answered testily. “I thought I was doing just 
right.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Paul, “but I hate to 
pose as an invalid any more than necessary.” 

“Nonsense!” Louisa exclaimed. ‘‘Harriet 
won't give it a thought; she knows you arent 
strong.” | 

But Harriet had given Paul’s non-appearance 
a great many thoughts. He was never late, and 
when the hour for his coming had passed, count- 
less speculations occurred to her mind. So many 
things might have happened, but, not given to 
nervous imaginings, she raised her eyes to the 
window and thought that she understood. There 
sat Hilda, busily at work. Harriet could hear 
the air that she hummed as she embroidered those 
impossible garlands and sprays. 

The girl looked up and waved her hand gayly, 
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and Harriet wondered why Paul should mind her 
presence so much. Yesterday she had thought 
that he rather enjoyed seeing Hilda, and the con- 
viction had cost her a pang of jealousy, for which 
pettiness she had looked upon herself with scorn. 
Yet, perhaps, such gayety and lightness of heart 
made him understand too well the dreariness of 
his own life of serious endurance. Perhaps he 
had those bitter fancies that Hilda sometimes 
brought to herself, longings for all that had been 
missed, and love of nothing that was. Paul 
should not allow himself to stay in that morass; 
she had gotten herself out of it, and he could do 
= thesame. As well be depressed because the skies 
are fair. She expected great moral victories 
from him. Surely he would not break his promise 
to come for a reason so fanciful. The arrival of 
Louisa’s messenger was a relief; Paul was sick, 
and such frailty she permitted him. 

“What’s the matter?” called Hilda. 
Mr. Osborne coming ?” 

Harriet shook her head and went into the 
house. It had really been something of a sacri- 
fice to give up the morning to Paul—there was so 
much that was waiting for her to do. She 
decided now in favor of a rearrangement of her 
storeroom, a piece of work that she had been 


contemplating for weeks. 
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“You won't let me help you?” asked Hilda. She 
was seated on the flour-barrel, nibbling a cracker. 

“No, thank you. Go up-stairs and finish your 
fancy-work.” 


“Tm ats tired of it, and’ I’d love to 
help you.” 


“Enjoy your ornamental days, my dear, while 
you can.’ 


Hilda went to her room and looked into the 


mirror. Harriet’s compliment had pleased her. 


d am rather ornamental,” she said to herself, 

“yet none of my features seem worth considering. : 
It’s fine to be handsome like Cousin Harriet, but 
it’s more fun to look like me,” and she laughed 
as she rearranged her hair. 

The books that Harriet had chosen for her lay 
on the table; she took one and went to the front 
hall where she might see the passers-by from the 
open doorway. Hilda had a talent in reading: 
she could skim to perfection and never miss a 
single romantic or amusing bit. She went on 
swimmingly for some fifty pages, when a slight 
noise disturbed her. Paul stood on the piazza. 

“I’m so glad to see you,” she exclaimed. 
“Weve been worried about you. The servant 
said you were sick.” 

“That was a fiction of my sister’s because I 
was .late for breakfast.” 
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“Im glad to hear that you do such things.” 
She lowered her voice: “I live in deadly terror 
of being late for Cousin Harriet’s breakfast.” 

“Anything is better than a deadly terror,” 
said Paul. “I think I’d be late once and see 
what would happen.” 

“You are evidently a desperate character;” 
Hilda looked at him contemplatively. “I feel 
qute virtuous by contrast.” 

“Then you don’t feel virtuous all the time?” 
asked Paul, enjoying the changes of her mobile 
face, and marvelling at the pretty details of her 
dress. 
“I have felt really wicked since I have been 
here,” said Hilda. ‘‘Cousin Harriet is so good. 
She’s just what a woman ought to be, and it’s 
discouraging.” 

“You don’t look discouraged.” 

“I am,” said Hilda. ‘‘But I must tell her that 


you are here.” 
“Please don’t,” he cried quickly, and then, 


meeting her questioning glance, added: “Don’t 


disturb her.” 
“But she’d want to be disturbed; she’d hate 


to miss you.” 
“I just came in to let her know I am not ill 


after all. It’s too late to do any work.” 
“It must be lovely to write,” said Hilda. “I 
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can’t tell you how many fancies I’ve always had 
about literary people. I never read a book with- 
out wondering how the author looks, and think- 
ing so much about him.” 

“I wish I wrote on subjects that would interest 
you,” he said, “but you wouldn’t read my work, 
much less think about its author.” 

“Pd read it on account of its author,” she 
answered with a smile, as sweet as it was fleeting. 
“ But you don’t look like a philosopher; you ought 
to have a long white beard and a vague-looking 
face. Why, you’ve changed my ideas about the 
heavy old books that I’m too stupid to read; they 
may have been written by really delightful men.” 

“Do you say nice things like that often ?” 

“That isn’t meant to be a nice thing, it’s just 
an observation on life. I make lots of them.” 

“How do you find time when you live in such 
a whirl of dissipation ?” 

“My life is very quiet,” she said earnestly. 
“I’m not frivolous, Mr. Osborne, please don’t 
think it of me.” 

“I do not,” he answered, and his voice was 
vibrant with understanding. “You are just 
young.” He would have added, ‘‘and charming,” 
but stopped himself in time. 

“I don’t like to be excused on account of my 
youth—I’m not so very young. Tell me,” she 
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begged, “why do I impress you as being such a 


butterfly ?” 

“Not a butterfly; say a meadow-lark.”’ 

“I’m afraid that’s only a nice distinction to 
save my feelings,” she said. “Of course, I go 
out a great deal—what else is there for a girl to 
do? But I care for other things too. I don’t 
think that I was meant to be a society woman.” 

“In one sense, no,” he answered; “you are too 
impulsive, too sincere.” 

“I don’t know about that,” she said medita- 
tively, “but I get dreadfully tired of convention- 
ality, don’t you?” | 

He hesitated. “No, I think I rather like it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Osborne, I’m so disappointed in you.” 

He laughed. “‘Convention has every reason 
for being, though naturally you don’t think so at 
twenty. Tell me why you thought me uncon- 


ventional.” 
“Because you are so different from all the men 


I know.” 

“Would you mind telling me how?” 

Hilda was puzzled how to reply; evidently a 
vague generality would not do, he wanted a 
reason. She had quick perceptions and seldom 


made mistakes. 
“You think about such serious matters,” she 


answered. 
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“How do you know?” 


“By the same process that made you think me 
a butterfly.” 

“No,” he corrected, “a meadow-lark. Well?” 

“I feel that you’ve been thinking great 
thoughts,” she said, “even though we've been 
talking about every-day things. z 


“You are very good to give me the benefit of 
the doubt.” 


“But I haven’t any doubt.” 

“Tell me,” he began with hesitation, ‘‘aren’t 
young people—I mean the gay young people of 
your world—aren’t they repelled by serious 
thought ?” | 
“I don’t know,” she answered slowly. “Tm 
not.” She smiled into his eyes in a way peculiarly 
her own. “I’m so glad you like me,” she said, 
“I know you didn’t want me to come.” 

He tried to protest. 

“Don’t deny it. I guessed it from one or two 
remarks of Cousin Harriet’s. She prepared me 
so carefully to support your disapproval.” 

“Harriet is a diplomat. Can you forgive me?” 

“Tf youl tell me way: you objected so to my 
coming.” 

“I was afraid of you. Your life has been so 
different from mine, and I don’t know your 
standards.” 
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“I might as well be afraid of you for the same 


reason,” she said, “and I’m not.” 

“I fancy that you are not given to being 
afraid.” 
“Yes, I am afraid of Cousin Harriet, she’s so 
splendid, and big and noble. My only hope is 
that she is too noble to understand all my short- 
comings.” 

“Tell me about them,” he begged. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t like me any more. 

“I think my liking might stand that strain. 

He had an amused and interested air; Harriet 
noticed it as she came into the room. 


“Why, Paul!” 


They both started. 
“I just stopped in for a moment,” he explained. 


“Did you get through fixing the pantry! p” 
asked Hilda. 
“Very nearly.” There was a dishevelled air 
about Harriet, the result of her operations in the 


storeroom. 
“Mr. Osborne wouldn’t let me disturb you. 


“Oh, it wouldn’t have been worth while,” said 
Paul. “I merely stopped to show that I am really 


on deck, in spite of Louisa’s message. 
“Tm very glad.” Harriet, not being a ready 


person, thought of nothing further to say. The 
feeling that she had interrupted a somewhat 
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intimate conversation lent restraint to her man- 
ner, so that she did not speak with the pleas- 
ant tone of comradeship usually given to Paul. 
It was a foolish fancy, for Paul was too reserved 
for sudden intimacies, and yet, there had been 
keen interest in his face and attitude; she knew 
him too well to be mistaken. 

Of what had they been talking? She could 
imagine no conversational meeting~-ground be- 
tween them. But why waste time in imagin- 
ings? Evidently Hilda had been rattling along 
in her sprightly fashion, and he had listened 
with the same amusement that she herself some- 
times felt, even when her pleasant evening hours 
were offered in sacrifice to hospitality. 

Harriet herself talked well on certain subjects 
and with certain people, but she was often con- 
scious of awkward silences, while preparatory 
remarks were made by others, who, as a rule, 
were not to be counted intellectually. The 
things that they said were never worth repeating. 
Personally, Harriet thought them not worth say- 
ing; yet, conversationally, they seemed to have a 
value derived from their timeliness. Hilda ‘pos- 
sessed, in a marked degree, this ability to fill in 
pauses and to make easy, agreeable transitions. 
Her style had in it, too, a certain natural sparkle, 
rather of personality than of intellect. Harriet 
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had pondered upon her charm, but was still onan 
to account for it. 

Hilda never pondered, at least, not in public; 
and to-day she talked along as usual, and carried 
Harriet and Paul-in her wake. For Paul, not 
accustomed to the social exigencies which require 
a quick adjustment of ideas and interests, had 
found little to say since Harriet’s entrance. His 
message being given, there was no reason for 
lingering, but Hilda’s conversation was beguiling. 


Twice she made Paul laugh, and even Harriet- 


smiled occasionally, why, she scarcely knew, for 
Hilda was never witty. She felt strangely critical 
of the girl, and at the same time a little ashamed 
of the feeling. Why should she deny Hilda wit 
or cleverness, since Hilda herself made no claim 
to either? Was she resenting the girl’s youth 
and bloom? Heaven forbid that she should 
descend to such smallness! As for Paul, she 
was glad to have him interested, for surely his 
opportunities for pleasure were few. 
Notwithstanding his protestations, he stayed 
longer, and for the first time in her remembrance, 
Harriet was glad when he took his departure. 
She had felt out of sympathy with him, and 
Hilda’s presence kept them from settling down 
to their usual easy companionship. He had not 
seemed annoyed by the turn his visit had taken. 
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Absurd! Why should he be? For an occasion 


he found Hilda amusing. Harriet sat in silence 
after he had left, trying to conquer her unreason- 
ing hardness toward her guest, and she was 
primitive in her silences. They stood for mental 
and moral operations, and were liable to occur 
whenever the necessity for thought presented it- 
self. Most people found them disconcerting, and 
even Hilda felt some embarrassment in their face. 

*““Isn’t he nice?” she said. 

Harriet looked at her without answering, and 
Hilda added with a nervous desire to say some- 
thing: “He’s so interesting.” 

Still her cousin did not speak, and the silence 
grew oppressive. Suddenly Harriet turned with 
a triumphant movement: “I’m glad you like him, 
and I’m glad he likes you. It will make it very 
pleasant for him, you brighten him up so.” 

“I’m dreadfully sorry for him,” said the girl, 
“and yet, I wouldn’t have talked to him all the 
morning, if ld simply been sorry for him; I 
can’t do those things. He really is so clevet.” 


“He doesn’t say many clever things,” Hare 
remarked dryly. 
“No, but he’s so fascinating.” 
“Fascinating is not the term that I Roald 
apply to Paul,” said Harriet. “His bodily in- 
firmity is too great.” 
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“Do you know,” said Hilda, “I almost think 
that adds to his attractiveness; it makes him so 
absolutely different from anybody else. Don’t 


you think so?” 
“That his weakness makes him more: attrac- 


tive? No.” 
“I didn’t mean just that,” said Hilda. “I 


don’t know that I can explain myself. He’s very 


fond of you, Cousin Harriet.” 
“We are very fond of each other,” Harriet said 


with an air of finality that left Hilda free to go on 


up the stairs. 
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OUISA was waiting with her hat on when 
Paul got back. “I want you to drive me 

down to the spring road before dinner,” she said. 

He looked at his watch. ‘Will there be time?” 

“Oh, quite. I just want to take a little med- 
icine out to old Mrs. Brister’s daughter. Bill 
Splinters came by awhile ago and told me she was 
sick.” 

“Do you know what’s the matter with her?” 

“No, Bill didn’t have any idea.” 

“Well, there’s no use taking medicine to her,” 
Paul objected. 

“Why not? Her people have nothing.” Lou- 
isa was putting her packages into the buggy as 
she spoke. 


“But it’s absurd to doctor the poor thing in 
the dark.” 

“If you don’t want to go, Paul, I'll drive my- 
self,” Louisa said curtly. 

“TIl go, of course, and it’s all right to take her 
a few comforts, but as for medicine, Louisa, you’d 
better leave that to the doctor.” 

“I know quite enough about every-day com- 
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plaints. Besides, they haven’t sent for 
doctor. You know very well the country people 
never do send until they are desperately ill.” 

Paul said no more, but they drove off together 
with an air of disagreement. 

“What is in that bottle?” he asked at length, 
eying a suspicious-looking package that Louisa 
held. 
“Just something,” she said uneasily. 

“What ?” 

“Well, a little tonic.” 

“Brown’s Bitters?” he inquired. 

“Why not?” Louisa’s tone was resentful. ‘‘If 
you don’t want it yourself why shouldn’t that 
poor girl get the benefit of it ?” 

“T am more than pleased to see it going out of 
the house,” said Paul, “but you heard Doctor 
Erskine’s opinion of the thing yesterday.” 

“He didn’t shake my confidence in the least,” 
Louisa declared. ‘All doctors say those things. 
Besides, ie girl evidently needs something to 
build her up.” 

Old Mrs. Brister was out in the yard TEN 
water from her well when they drove up. She 
rested the bucket on the curbing and came over 


the 


to the fence. 
“Pears to me like it’s fits,” she said judicially, 


as she leaned on the topmost rail. 
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“What are you giving her?” Louisa inquired. 
“Nothin? but sass’prilla tea. Bill Splinters 
come by this mornin’, an’ wanted me to buy a 
bundle o’ light’ard, an’ make a drawin’ o’ that, 
but I hain’t never seen no good done by light’ard, 


-an’ it hain’t no use wastin’ a nickel, when sass’- 


prilla’s growin’ right ’longside the road.” | 
“Suppose I ask Doctor Erskine to come out and 
see her,” said Paul. 
“Wall, you kin if yer wanta,” Mrs. Brister 
replied, ““but I hain’t no ways partial to a doctor.” 
Louisa, having collected her packages, had 
gotten out by this time, and announced that she 


. would go in and see the patient. Mrs. Brister 


led the way. Paul stayed outside in the silence 
of the “spring road” and waited. 

Just beyond the little shanty the red hill rolled 
down to the valley, and across the open he could 
see the spires of the town, the smoke of its one 
factory, and the gleam of its white-painted homes. 
To an accustomed eye the Sterling house was 
easily distinguishable. Paul found it with a 
certain eagerness. Curiously enough, the sight 
of the high roof rising over the trees turned his 
mind again to the poem that he had written dur- 
ing the night. He took the rough draft from his 
pocket and read it over again. It was good; 
so much he knew, for it seemed to bring Hilda 
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before him in all her dainty freshness and vital- 
ity. He put it up again when he heard Louisa 
coming. 

“If this doesn’t cure her I’ll come out again,” 
said Louisa in the doorway, more in the way of a 
threat, it appeared, than a promise. Evidently 
the patient had objected to the treatment pre- 
scribed. 

“That’s what I says about a mis’ry in the chist 
—always keep the blood a coagulatin’ to the 
surface,” Mrs. Brister remarked as she followed 
the guest to the gate. 

Paul turned the wheel for Louisa to get in. He 
listened with as much interest as he could muster 
to an account of the case. 

“Old Mrs. Brister is worth six of her daughter,” 
said Louisa. ‘That girl has always got a ‘mis’ry’ 
somewhere, and I don’t believe there’s a thing 


but laziness the matter with her.” 
“What did you prescribe for that?” Paul 


inquired. 

Louisa was not explicit as to her prescription. 
“I think she’ll get up this time, or take another 
dose,” she remarked severely. 

Paul laughed. ‘‘By the way, Lou,” he began. 
A certain suggestion of self-consciousness about 

is manner or voice made her at once attentive. 

“Well?” she said shortly. 
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“I wish we could do something to help Harriet 
with her guest,” he said, coming to the point that 
had been on his mind all the morning. 

“We don’t give parties,” Louisa declared. 

He read hostility to his- suggestion in every line 
of her profile. “Who said anything about a 
party? Why can’t we ask Harriet to bring Miss 
Fordham out to tea, or dinner or something? I 
feel as though we ought to make some feeble 
effort to help her amuse the young lady.” 

“We can’t amuse her as well as she will amuse 
herself,” said Louisa doggedly. 

“We can try. At least she will like to see the 
place; it looks very pretty just now.” 

“What day do you want them! P” Louisa asked 
with a martyrlike air. 

“Suppose we say Friday ?” 

“I go in town for the missionary meeting on 
Fridays.” 

“Saturday, then.” 

“Very well.” 

Paul resented his sister’s lack of enthusiasm. 
“Why do you object so to exercising a little 
ordinary hospitality ?” he asked. 

“T haven’t said a word against it,” Louisa 
exclaimed. “If you are so anxious to entertain 
the girl, why, we'll have to, of course.” 

“I should think you’d feel some responsibility 
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in the matter; Harriet is your friend as well as 
mine,” said Paul. 

“You needn’t worry about Harriet. She has 
too much sense to think that a girl like that would 
have anything to say to us, or we to her. I'll 
invite them, though, as you wish,” Louisa finished, 
and relapsed into her own thoughts, which were 
chiefly of salads and of a certain strawberry short- 
cake for which she was famous. 

Paul’s reflections were tinged with gloom by 
her last remark. It really did not seem as though 
there could be much in common between Hilda 
and themselves. 

After dinner, just as he was going off to the 
library, Louisa stopped him with a sudden rever- 
sion to their discussion. 

“If you’d rather have Harriet on Friday, I 
guess I could manage to get some one to read my 
report at the meeting.” 

“Don’t think of it. Saturday will do as well.” 

“I don’t know but that Friday will be more 


convenient after all,’’ she declared. 
“Very well, we'll make it Friday,” he agreed, 


and went out of the room. 
Louisa felt better. To be sure, they had dif- 
fered about the girl, but they were united as to 
the day, and, because it had really cost her some- 
thing to give up the missionary meeting, she was 
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contented. She liked to spend herself for her 
brother in practical ways. As to opinion, she 
held to her own with determination, and was 
accustomed to his doing the same. Yet, in the 
conduct of daily life, they were seldom at vari- 
ance. As a rule, Louisa’s word was law in the 
household, for the reason that Paul did not con- 
cern himself greatly with what was going on. 
When he did express a preference she was sure to 
differ from him, and just as sure to put his wishes 
into execution later, so that Paul was not sur- 
prised by her sudden “’bout face” now. 

“Though the heavens fall,” Harriet and her 
guest would be invited, and, “though the moun- 
tains be moved into the midst of the sea,” the 
invitation would be for Friday. 

The controversy had taken the pleasure out of 
the idea for Paul, and yet, as he sat in his library, 
he realized that he did want to entertain Hilda. 
He had a fancy for seeing her bright, gay, person- 
ality against the sombre setting of that room. 
There would be a sort of poetic satisfaction in it. 
Besides, he hoped the visit might give her some 
pleasure. 

People were always trying to give pleasure to 
Hilda, for she was so frankly eager for it, and took 
it so impetuously that she scattered a good deal 
of it broadcast. Yet, why should he fancy that 
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she could get any pleasure in his home? Per- 
haps he felt the lassitude of the weather, for it 
was the first warm day of the early spring, or, 
what was more likely, his sleepless night had 
begun to tell upon him. The unending weariness 
of being hampered by his miserable physique came 
over him once again. He put his head back on 
the cushion of his big chair and closed his eyes. 

Louisa came to the door and looked in. He 
heard her, but said nothing and she went away. 
In a few minutes she was back again. 


“Here’s a little brandy, Paul.” 
“T don’t want it.” Was he never to escape 


from such things ? 

Louisa looked hurt and his heart smote him. 
“I dare say I do need it, though. Much obliged 
to you, Lou,” he amended, and took the glass. 

She looked at him anxiously. “You’ve been 
nervous all day.” 7 

His expression showed his exasperation. 


“Would you mind not saying that again, even if 
you think it? Pd rather have smallpox than 


nerves.” 
“That’s absurd. Smallpox is a very dreadful, 


definite complaint.’ 
You can get over it or die,” he 


“Exactly. 
answered, | 
“Try to take a nap,” she advised irrelevantly. 
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“I have some work to do,” he replied. 

She lingered a moment, still solicitous. Louisa 
was a good woman and a most devoted sister; it 
was not her fault that she sometimes said or did 
the wrong thing. 

Paul knew that. “Very much obliged to you, 
Lou,” he said again, looking up. 

“If you would just recognize that you are not 
strong, it would be so much better,” she said. 

“I ought to recognize it after all these years,” 
he answered. 


“Yet you resent everything I try to do for your 
health.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Paul. 

“Well, now, try to take a nap,” she begged, 
somewhat propitiated. 

“If you'll excuse me, I don’t feel sleepy.” 

“There it is again,” Louisa exclaimed, and 
went out marvelling at what she called his con- 
trariness. The thought of the invitation to Hilda 
still rankled in her mind. Why should Paul be 
so determined to entertain her? 

But Paul was not the only person who found 
Hilda attractive. Even Jimmy Bridges felt the 
charm of her personality. After her coming 
Jimmy was relieved of the duty of carrying Miss 
Sterling’s mail, for Hilda went to the post-office 
herself, twice every day. Jimmy would have 
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resented the assumption of his duties had not the 
young lady produced a peculiar, rejuvenating 
effect upon him. 

In spite of Jimmy’s pretty manners and gallant 
speeches, it was long since he had received a 
flattering look or word from the other sex, and 
Hilda’s natural coquetry and tact went far toward 
renewing his self-complacency. The girls of the 
town were either kindly forbearing, or coldly con- 
temptuous in their manner to Jimmy, who was 
not young, nor good-looking, nor clever, nor well- 
to-do, nor dangerous, nor determined, but who 
managed, nevertheless, to be a gentleman. There 
was about him, notwithstanding his incompetence 
and general negligence, a certain fineness of 
fiber which is quite independent of mental and 
moral excellence. Indispensable charm as it is, 
it was not sufficient, unsupported, to win for 
Jimmy the consideration of the young women of 
his town. Thus it was that when Hilda threw a 
touch of coquetry into her manner toward him, 
she almost swept Jimmy off his feet. The manner 
was instinctive with her; the other sex inspired 
her with coquetry, as it inspired her with reserve. 
No man could possibly have understood Hilda, 
for all her apparent frankness. - No woman would 
probably do her justice, in view of her extreme 
sensibility to the masculine influence. 
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Jimmy openly declared that she was the pretti- 
est girl that had been in the town during his time. 

He had nothing to lose from such a statement. 
He veiled the remark when he made it to Hilda, 
but his meaning was yet sufficiently clear. 

“ Aren’t you ashamed to try to turn my poor 
little head !”? she exclaimed with a pleased air of 
reproach. 

Of course, Jimmy was a dreadful bore, and of 
no importance whatsoever, but Hilda didn’t 
forget him. That wasn’t her way. Some people 
said that she was vain, some, that she was kind. 
Harriet couldn’t decide which was the dominant 
quality, for, undoubtedly, she was both. Hilda 
never passed poor Jimmy without a pleasant 
word, and, if she was alone in the dog-cart, she 
always reined in and said: “Can I pick you up, 
Mr. Bridges ?” 

Jimmy always said she scald The inquiry 
is a pleasant one at all times, and Hilda had the 
knack of saying it so that he understood her to 
mean: “Isn’t this luck !’’ 

He was holding the reins for her one morning 
in front of Blount’s dry-goods store, while she 
matched embroidery silk within, when Doctor 
Erskine came up. 


“Why, Jimmy, are you promoted to being the 
charioteer of Venus ?” he inquired. 
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“She’s in the store,” said Jimmy, motioning 
with his head toward the doorway flanked with 
tables, on which dress patterns of assorted colors 
were displayed with professional skill. 

“Been in long?” the doctor asked. 

“Matching something,” said Jimmy. 

“If that’s so, she won’t be out again before 
dinner-time,” the doctor declared. Yet, even as 
he spoke, he was surprised by Hilda’s sweet, clear 


voice behind him. 
“It’s wonderfully good of you to send for it for 


me,” she said. 

“No trouble whatsoever,’ a deeper tone re- 
sponded—the proprietor himself had accompanied 
her to the door. “Always glad to accommodate 


a customer,” he added. 
“That’s something new, Blount,” 


called. 
“Good morning, doctor,” the other exclaimed, 


with a wave of his hand, at once courteous and 


the doctor 


urbane. 
Hilda crossed the pavement with an air of 


pleased expectancy. “I hope you are asking Mr. 


Bridges to introduce you to me,” she said. 
Jimmy cleared his throat as a preliminary, 


but the doctor was too quick for him. “Fifty 
years ago I would have done that, but now, I 
pick out my lady and introduce myself,” he said. 
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“I’m so glad you picked me,” she exclaimed, 
looking up at him archly. 

“See here,” said the doctor, as he held her slim 
hand, “don’t bring that light battery into action, 
I’m a much-married man.’ 

Hilda laughed. “I’m going to tell how you 
flirt with’girls, and hold their hands,” she declared 
delightedly. 

There was a most engaging twinkle in the doc- 
tor’s piercing eyes. “‘What makes you use the 
plural?” he asked pointedly. 

“You are positively dangerous, I don’t dare 
to stop and talk to you any longer,” and she put 
one delicate, slippered foot on the step of the 
dog-cart. 

“Remember, I always keep a professional eye 
on visitors until they get acclimated,” the doctor 
said, as he assisted her into the trap. 

“That ought to mean a call, at the very least,” 
Hilda exclaimed. 

“PII be there,” the doctor replied, and he stood 
with his hat off as she drove away with Jimmy 
Bridges. 

Doctor Erskine was a picturesque figure, tall 
and spare, with individuality in every line, the 
clean-cut air about him suggesting definiteness 
of thought, as well as freedom of action. His 
beard was white, as were his bushy brows, yet 
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there was fire in his face. It flashed in a blue 
flame from his eyes. His very clothes appeared 
to have personality, for he wore them with such 
ease as to make them seem a part of himself. 
Such was the doctor, and if there is another 
touch needed to place him in history, it was to 
be found in the Confederate button in the lapel 
of his coat. 

He had been much entertained by his meeting 
with Hilda. ‘‘No wonder Louisa and Paul are 
not of the same mind about her,” he said to him- 
self, and knew that he leaned to Paul’s opinion— 
with reservations, of course. 

“Louisa is right, though, that’s the kind that 
gets us every time,” he thought with an amused 
smile. ‘“Affectations! The child has a thousand 
of em. But I like ’em,”’ the doctor admitted to 
himself. Evidently, so did Paul. Suddenly a 
disturbing question came into his mind, and kept 
asking itself with serious insistence. What might 
not be the effect of a girl of this sort upon Paul, 
upon any man, like Paul, removed by misfortune 
from the sweet frivolities of youth, a poet in his 
perception of beauty, a recluse in his experience 


of life? 
The thought troubled the doctor. Sweet, 


charming as he had found Hilda to be, he yet 
wished that she had stayed where she had come 
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from. “A girl like that is just going around 
‘seeking whom she may devour,’ and she looks 
as though she wouldn’t harm a fly. Isn’t it 
curious ?” he said to himself. 

Suddenly he made up his mind he would go 
to see Harriet. If anybody could do anything 
she was the person. He had forgotten that Paul 
would probably be there. 

Paul and Harriet were reading in the garden, 
as was their custom, but Dilsey admitted the 
doctor, nevertheless. He was out upon the 
veranda before he saw that he had broken in 
upon their work, but Harriet came over to meet 
him, and insisted that they were about through. 
Paul was leaving a little earlier than usual. 

Paul had indeed said he would have to go 
earlier that day, but, though Harriet put the book 
aside, he lingered in conversation with the doctor. 
Once, at some sudden noise, he looked up toward 
the house with an air of expectancy. Harriet 
saw him, and looked down. The doctor saw him, 
too, and looked at the myrtle bush. ‘The fat’s 
in the fire,” he said to himself. 

At length the conversation flagged; Doctor 
Erskine seemed not in his usual form that morn- 
ing. Paul rose to go. 


“Well expect you, then, on Friday,’’ he said 
to Harriet. 
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“If Hilda has not made some other engagement, 
we shall be glad to come,” she answered with 
some restraint of manner. 

“I met the young lady myself, just now,” said 
the doctor. “No wonder she has fetched Paul; 
she fetched me on the first round. She can do 
up us old fellows with one hand—had Jimmy 
Bridges in tow, and old man Blount was bow- 
ing all over himself in front of his dry-goods 


store.” 
Paul laughed—a little uneasily, the doctor 


thought. 

He and Harriet were silent after the younger 
man had gone. ‘‘Well, what do you think of 
Hilda, Doctor?” she asked at last. 

“She’s pretty.” 
` “Oh, yes.” 


“And sweet.” 


“You think so?” 
“To my taste,” said the doctor decidedly. 


“But she’s not exactly what you’d call ‘all wool 
and a yard wide.’ That’s the way you women 


measure each other, isn’t it?” 
“Paul seems to like her,” said Harriet slowly. 


“Yes.” 
Again the two were silent. At last she looked 


up and met the doctor’s eyes. She flushed 


slightly, and looked away again. 
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“Are you going to take her out there on Fri- 
day ?” the doctor asked. 

“How can I help it?” 

“You can’t help it, I suppose, only it came over 
me all of a sudden that Paul ought not to see too 
much of that girl.” 

“She wouldn’t be attracted by him,” said 
Harriet. : 

“Tm not thinking about her.” | 

“Yes, I know,” said Harriet miserably. 

The doctor did not look at her, but suddenly 
the secret of Harriet’s heart lay open to his 
understanding. How strange that he had never 
guessed it before. Stranger still, that Paul 
should be in ignorance of it despite his quick 
perceptions. The doctor felt his temper rising 
against Paul for his blindness. 

“The trouble is, I never yet saw a man who 
couldn’t make a fool of himself upon occasion,” 
he exclaimed, and he, too, took his departure, 
not sure that he had not made something of a 
mistake himself. Why should he go blundering 
around with his advice, surprising secrets that 
were never meant for him to know? 

‘“‘Harriet’s a fine woman,” he said to himself, 
and he dwelt upon the thought of her with an 
affectionate tenderness that made him vaguely 
resentful of Hilda’s easy conquest of his sex. 
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“CY THAT is his sister like?” asked Hilda 


suddenly. 
The horses ambled along the sandy road, and 


from beneath the ferns and grasses in the over- 
grown ditches on either side came frog notes and 
cricket notes, as the cool air of evening spread 


throughout the woods. 
“She’s short and stout,” said Harriet. It was 


the first question that.Hilda had asked about her 
prospective hostess, and the next turn of the 
road brought the Osbornes’ fields into view. 

“It’s an immense place,” Hilda said, leaning 
over to get a good view, as her cousin pointed 


out the boundaries of the estate. 
“Louisa and Paul have done wonders with it,” 


Harriet commented. 

“She’s clever, then ?” 

“She’s a good manager.” | 

“That’s an awful way to describe a woman,” 
Hilda exclaimed. ‘‘What else is she?” 

“She’s absolutely devoted to him.” 

“Its very romantic; just the two of them liv- 
ing out here alone.” | 

Harriet laughed grimly. “A great many hard 
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things seem romantic to the people who don’t 
have to endure them.” 


“ Are they unhappy, then ?”’ 

‘Paul couldn’t be happy.” | 

“No,” said Hilda, “I don’t suppose he could 
be; but that makes it all the more romantic.” 

“You read too many novels,” said Harriet. 

“I know it, and I’m going to stop. Ive read 
nearly two hundred pages in that life of Frederick 
the Great you gave me.” 

“What do you think of it?” 

“Oh, I think it’s good for me. See the peach 
blossoms,” she exclaimed. “I must have some! 
Are all those trees his ?” 

“Yes, but Louisa doesn’t like to have any of 
the blossoms pulled.” ` 

“Mr. Osborne wouldn’t care.” 

“But she would, and she’s a little fussy.” 

“I knew she was fussy when you said she was 
a good manager,” said Hilda as they drove on. 
“They are always fussy.’’ 

“Not always,” Harriet said. ‘I’m considered 
a good manager myself, and I don’t think I’m 
fussy.” 

“You are a dear, Cousin Harriet,” cried Hilda 
warmly. ‘But you are fussy just the same,” 
she added to herself, as Harriet drew away the 
hand of which her companion had taken posses- 
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sion and pointed out the house now emerging 


from its ambuscade of oaks. . 
Paul was waiting for them on the veranda;, he 


had expected them earlier and had spent the past 


hour in nervous anticipation of their arrival. 
“Shall we come up ?” asked Harriet in response 


to his greeting. 
Louisa, hearing the sound of wheels, came to 
the doorway to welcome them. She kissed Har- 
net vigorously, and her hand-shake forced Hilda 
to rub her fingers under cover of the passage to 


the veranda, where Harriet sat by Paul, and 


Louisa and Hilda took the remaining chairs. 
“We had a beautiful drive,” Hilda began. 


“The roads are very dusty,” said Louisa, “the 


crops need rain.” 


“Crops are so funny,’ 
“they are always needing something. It’s so 
clever of you to understand farming, Miss 


> Hilda remarked airily, 


Osborne.” 
“I don’t know that there’s anything clever 


about it,” said Louisa uncomfortably, and the 
conversation seemed to have come to a precipitate 


close. 
“Your peach orchard is lovely,” Hilda said. 


“I was dreadfully tempted to pick some of the 


blossoms, but Cousin Harriet wouldn’t let me. 
“It isn’t well to pick them,” Louisa observed 
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with some surprise, “so much of the fruit falls 
anyway.” | | 

“Tt must be a terrible work to handle such a 
crop.” | 

“Not when the matter is systematized.” 

“T never could systematize anything,” remarked 
Hilda. | 

Paul looked at her and smiled; he and Harriet 
had run out of conversation. | 

“You ought not to overhear confessions, Mr. 
Osborne.” 

“They shouldn’t be made in such a loud and 
cheerful voice,” Harriet remarked. 

«The voice wasn’t meant to be cheerful, I’d 
give anything on earth to be systematic.” 

“Its the only way to accomplish anything,” 
Louisa commented severely. She had a conclusive 
way of bringing out platitudes. A pause ensued. 

“Excuse me a moment,” said Louisa, and went 
into the house in a businesslike fashion. 

“That means that tea is imminent,” Paul 
explained, and the others laughed. 

“Will there be time for me to walk in your 
beautiful garden for a little while ?” asked Hilda. 
She stood at the top of the steps as she spoke. 

* “Don’t go now,” said Harriet. a 

“But I want to. It will be dark when we come 
out again. Mayn’t I go, Mr. Osborne?” 
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“Of course,” said Paul, “and pick anything 


you like.” : 
“I want a rose,” she announced. ‘‘Won’t 


you come too, Cousin Harriet ?” 

“No,” said Harriet, “PIl stay with Paul.” 

He wished she had gone, for he would have 
been freer to enjoy the pretty picture of Hilda 
strolling about in the shrubbery. Harriet’s glance 
followed his. 


“You like her, don’t you ?” she asked. 
“Yes, I do like her. Isn’t she different from 


most young girls ?” 
“Not essentially,” said Harriet. “She’s un- 


usually pretty, though.” 
“Unusually so,” he agreed, “and graceful.” 


He stopped talking to watch the white figure 
below, and Harriet rose and strolled across the 
veranda. Hilda was not far from Paul now. 

“I can’t make up my mind which rose to pick,” 
she said, looking up. 

“Those little pink ones suit you best of all.” 

“But they aren’t big and handsome,” she 


objected. 
“They have other qualities. Won’t you get 
them?” He watched her as she gathered several 


clusters and put them in her belt. 
“Are they becoming?” she asked with a frank 


enjoyment of his admiration. Louisa had come 
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‘out and joined Harriet, and they, too, were look- 
ing down at Hilda. 

“'Teq’s ready,” said Louisa. 

‘Cousin Harriet must have a flower,” Hilda 
exclaimed. 

“Thank you, I seldom wear them,” said Har- 
riet. But Hilda ignored her protest, and, running 
up the steps, intercepted Harriet and Louisa. 
“You must both be decorated,” she said. 

Harriet took the rose and stuck it in her dress, 
while Hilda gave her attention to pinning the 
other upon Louisa’s unaccommodating person. 
‘A matting tack is the only thing that would 
really hold it in place,” she thought. 

A notable repast had Louisa prepared, but 
the four found conversation somewhat difficult. 

“We call those ‘Henry Hunt’ mufins, Miss 
Fordham,” Louisa said pointedly, as Hilda helped 
herself to a large one. | 

“Why?” she asked. “Because they are puffed 
up?” 

Paul laughed, but Louisa answered in a serious 
tone: “If Henry is vain “’s not so much his own 
fault; the girls run after him.” 

Her brother moved uncomfortably in his chair. 

“Ts he considered so charming?” Hilda asked 
innocently. 

“I thought you knew him,” Louisa said. 
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“I do. Iran after him myself the first day I 
got here, and made him drive me all round the 


town.” 
“Yes,” said Louisa, “I saw you.” Paul looked 


at her despairingly. “I mean I saw you driving 


with him.” 
“You should have seen me catching him, 
Hilda answered blandly. “I really didn’t con- 


sider the effect upon his character. 
“You'll have to do something to counteract 


it,” Paul suggested. 

“How is old Mr. Hunt?” asked Harriet, and 
she and Louisa fell to gossiping about their 
acquaintances, while Hilda chatted gayly with 
Paul. The others heard her, and noted the 
animation of his face and manner. It made 
them both uneasy. Their talk lost interest, 
and they sat at last in a silence that caught 
Hilda’s attention. She was glad when the meal 
was over, and Paul took her to see the library 


The two older women did not follow. 
“What do you think of her?” Harriet asked 


after a pause. 
“I suspect that she is very fascinating to 


gentlemen,” Louisa answered. 
“Yes, I think she is,” said Harriet slowly. 


Then they were both silent again while the 
murmur of voices came from across the hall 
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‘Tarriet,” said Louisa suddenly, “‘she wouldn’t 
look at Paul.” | 

«Nonsense, Paul’s not thinking of her,” but 
Harriet’s heart stopped beating as she spoke. 

“Did you ever see him behave this way be- 
fore?” Louisa asked. 

“What has he done?” Harriet spoke defiantly. 

“Why, he almost forgot that you and I were 
present,” said Louisa. “Do you think she’d have 
him ?” 

“No,” Harriet exclaimed, “that’s absurd.” 

“Of course it is, but it would break him up 
terribly. You’ve got to put a stop to it, Harriet.” 

“How can I do anything | 

Get some young people to amuse her. There's 
Henry Hunt.” 

“Che is attractive,” Harriet murmured. | 

Louisa pressed her lips together; she would 
have liked to say, “she doesn’t attract me,” 
but refrained through politeness. “You admit 
the danger, then ?” she questioned. 

“No,” Harriet declared, though in her heart 
she did. “Paul wouldn’t be so foolish.” 

“Why wouldn’t he >” asked his sister scath- 
ingly. “Hesa man.” 

In the library Hilda sat in Paul’s big chait 
before the desk. ‘What lots of things you 
must have thought out here,” she said, leaning 
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back luxuriously, as she looked around the book- 
lined walls. Her glance finally met his. 
“Yes,” he said, “I have thought a great deal— 
too much, I should have lived more.” 
“You have lived,” she exclaimed. 
done so much, and somehow, you seem to have 
gotten beyond caring for the things that most 


“You’ve 


men value.” 
“No,” he said, “unfortunately I care, but I 


have been obliged to forego.” 

Hilda sat in silence for a moment, looking at 
him gravely and sympathetically, and then she 
rose and walked to the window. 

“Your home is so beautiful,” she said at length, 
as she turned toward him. “Don’t you love 
it?” 
“Yes,” he answered, “I think I do.” 


“And aren’t you glad you are not poor?” 
“No, I’d like to be poor, and young, and 


strong.” 
exclaimed. 


“Indeed you wouldn’t,” she 
“That’s what I am, and sometimes it’s terrible. 
For the very reason that you are young and 
strong, you want so many things, and for the 
reason that you are poor, you can’t have them.” 

“Does it make you very miserable?” he asked. 

“Not exactly miserable, but depressed at 


times.” 
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“T could never think of you as being depressed,” 
Paul declared. 

“You idealize people, Mr. Osborne.” 

All people don’t lend themselves to idealiza- 
tion,” he replied. 

“Tf you were a painter you would make wonder- 
ful portraits,” she assured him. 

“I employ a different medium for portraits,” 
he said, and marvelled that he should be so ready 
to tell her of himself and the work that he spoke 
of so seldom. 

«You write about them,” she exclaimed, catch- 
ing his meaning. 

“Only occasionally.. I meet but few people 
who inspire poetry.” 

“Poetry! Oh, I should be so proud if you 
ever wrote a poem about me,” said Hilda. 

“I have written one, and I was satished with 
it until to-night,” he said impulsively. 

“And now you are disappointed in me,” she 
cried. 

‘No, disappointed in my work. You make me 
see its imperfections.” | 

“Tet me see it. Pll show you where it ought 
to be touched up,” she said. 

Paul was tempted, but Harriet and Louisa 
might come in at any moment. He knew he 
was foolish to have spoken of his poem. Why 
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should he be so unexpectedly communicative? 
Where was his habitual reserve ? 

Hilda seemed not aware that it was unusual 
for him to be confidential. The naturalness of 
her manner, and her pleasure in what he had 
told her, reassured him. There were a thousand 
things that he wanted to say to her; he wished 
that Harriet and Loutsa had not the power of 
interrupting them, though he realized that it 
would be better for him to be interrupted. 

“Aren’t you going to sing for us, Paul?” 
Harriet called from the drawing-room. 

Hilda turned upon him a look of appealing 
inquiry. | 
Paul liked to sing, and his voice was full and 
sympathetic. He went over to the piano not 
unwillingly. His selection was, perhaps, a little 
too severe for his audience, but it suited his voice. 

Hilda was not prepared for his excellent bary- 
tone. “How beautiful!” she said enthusiasti- 
cally. She had some knowledge of music. 

Louisa turned to Harriet as the last note 
sounded, and took up their conversation, while 
Hilda was asking Paul to sing again. 

“I don’t even know the names of those magnif- 
icent things; I couldn’t tell “The Messiah’ from 
The Creation,’ or any of the others, but the 


music is lovely.” 
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“Do you know this?” he asked, and sang, 
“My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose.” 

The voices across the room stopped with abrupt 
politeness. Harriet’s eyes fell on the Jacque- 
minot that she wore, and she sighed—the song 
was not for her. | 

“Don’t you sing?” asked Paul. 

“Oh, I’d be ashamed to hear my little piping 
now. Besides I sing only the lightest sort of 
music. You wouldn’t be able to endure it.” 

“Try me, and see.” 

She knew how to make the most of a small 
voice and a light song. Paul was delighted. 


Louisa gave a perfunctory handclap, and Harriet 
looked up in surprise. _ 


“I didn’t know that you sang,” she said. 

“I don’t,” said Hilda, “Mr. Osborne sings, I 
tinkle.” 

“Tinkle some more, then,” Paul entreated. 


She was pleased at his approval. “This is 
from ‘Charming Charlie,’ ”’ 


four gay little airs. 

“Where do you hear them all?” 

“Oh, at the theatres,” she answered, “and then, 
everybody knows them. Some of those things 
are out of date, but I like them just the same.” 

“Do you go to the theatre often?” 

“As often as I can. I used to be wild over the 
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theatre,” she confessed. ‘‘And once, for a whole 


season, I thought of going on the stage.” 

“My knowledge of the stage has been acquired 
at second hand,” said Paul, “but I’m glad you 
are not on it.” | 

“Possibly if you knew it better, you’d feel 
differently. I think a woman ought to make the 
most of any ability she may have, don’t you?” 

“Well, I’ll agree to that as a general proposi- 
tion, but if Pd been your brother, that special 
talent of yours would not have been cultivated.” 
“Would you have bribed, begged, or bullied ?” 


“Which do you think ?”’ 
“T think you would have reasoned with me. 


“You are clever, Miss Fordham. 
“No, I’m not a bit clever,” she declared, “but 


I’m sure that’s what you would do.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and I’m sure that my reason- 
ing would never move you; you should be begged. 
You are so impulsive and so determined.” 

“But you would never beg,” she said, looking 
at him with a half smile, ‘‘so I should remain 


immovable.” 
He returned the look in acceptance of her 


observation as Harriet joined them. 
“It’s getting late,” she said. “Louisa has sent 


to call the carriage.” 
“Tt’s not ten yet,’ ’ Paul protested. 
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“But we have a half-hour’s drive.” 

“May I come as usual to-morrow?” he asked. 

Harriet hesitated. “I’m afraid not,” she said. 
and colored. ‘I shall be busy to-morrow.” 

“But I am never busy,” cried Hilda. 
anyway, and we can have some music.” 

Harriet looked uncomfortable. ‘‘Aren’t you 
going out with Mr. Hunt to-morrow?” © 

“Why, that’s not until night,” Hilda exclaimed. 
**At eleven, then,” she said to Paul. 

“Perhaps you might bring the book,” Harriet 


suggested. ‘‘Possibly we may get in a little 
work.” 


“Come 


“Never mind,” he answered 
holiday to-morrow.” 

“ And sing,” Hilda added. “I have some lovely 
duets. We can learn them if you will condescend 
- to sing my giddy music.” 

Paul felt suddenly gay and young. Louisa 
looked on helplessly. 

“She’s a silly little thing,” she said, as she and 
Paul watched their guests depart. Hilda had 
waved her hand, in youthful fashion, and the car- 
riage had disappeared among the shadows. 

“Did you talk to her?” asked Paul. 

“As long as I wanted to.” 

“Probably five minutes,” he said dryly. 

“I could see what she was.” 
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“What is she?” he asked defiantly. 


“Fast,” said Louisa. 
“How dare you say that,” hg cried, and Louisa 


turned away from the fierceness of his glance. 
“I don’t suppose she means any harm,” she 


said uneasily, “she’s just foolish.” 
“I know that there’s no use arguing with you, 


Louisa.” Paul’s voice was very low when he was 
angry. “If you get an idea you hold it, no matter 
how unjust it may be,” and he went across to the 


library and shut the door. 
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ENRY HUNT leaned back in his chair and 

looked through his office window. Busi- 
ness was not very engrossing that morning. It 
was so seldom engrossing that he was thinking of 
abandoning the law. He had had an offer from 
an insurance house which he felt ought to be 
considered, though, of course, should he succeed 
in this suit against the railroad, it might be 
best to make no change. The case was pending, 
however, and nothing could be determined at 
present. That fact gave him a pleasant, irre- 
sponsible feeling, so that he looked from the office 
window in perfect harmony with the brightness 
of the morning. 

Just opposite were the stores; he had noticed 
that when he rented. It was a most convenient 
vantage-point from which to get glimpses of the 
.feminine world, between briefs and bits of the 

code. He would miss that mild excitement in 

the insurance business; still, he felt that a matter 

of that sort ought not to weigh against any ma- 

terial advantage. In the meantime, there was 

Minnie Martin going into Blount’s. She was 

a handsome girl, and yet he wondered why he 
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not the charm of the other. 

“She’s a fascinating little thing,” he com- 
mented to himself obscurely, and then he won- 
dered how She would dance—“‘like a breeze” 
he knew it. He was to take her out that night, 
and he had not yet asked her what color she 


arriet came out of Blount’s. Odd that he 
hadn’t Seen her go in. He reached for his hat, 
and, urrying down the steps, overtook her at 


To the Osbornes’ ? That sort of thing is good 
or Paul, She livened him up, didn’t She?” 
He was quite bright,” said Harriet, 
_ Good !” te exclaimed. “She’s very attrac- 
To tell you the truth, I’m hard hit.” 
S that anything unusual >” asked Harriet, 
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“Now, Miss Harriet, you have an altogether 
wrong idea of me,” he protested. 

“Possibly so,” said Harriet. Her manner with 
Henry Hunt was always uneasy, for she felt that 
he required in women some mysterious quality 
which she neither possessed nor understood. 
The feeling gave her a peculiar aloofness of bear- 
ing, the remnant of her girlish awkwardness — 
made potent by his own social ease. She was 
never at her best with him, though, had she but 
known it, he gave little thought to her reticence. 
She was, as he would have put it: “Out of the 
running.” He admired both her looks and her 
ability, and would have been mildly flattered had 
she favored him with her approval. 

“By the way,” he said, “is Miss Fordham at 
home this morning ?”’ 

Harriet hesitated. Should she say that Hilda 
had an engagement with Paui? Why? There 
was no reason for Paul’s visit to be uninterrupted. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘“she’s at home.” 

“Thank you. I thought I’d run up to see if 
she remembers that she is going to the dance 
with me to-night.” 

“I want her to be amused,” said Harriet. 
“She must know all the young people here.” 

“She'll take immensely,” he declared. 

“Pm glad you think so,” she said, for Henry 
Hunt’s opinion on such points carried weight. 
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“There’s a little matter Pd like to ask your 
advice about,” she began again after a moment. 


UPPose we go across to the office,” he sug- 
Sested, “we can talk more comfortably there.” 

c6 ° e 
entertain for Hilda in some way, but I don’t 

OW exactly how, and I thought you might help 
me with a Suggestion.” | 
“Have a dance,” he Said at once. 
dance,” she echoed. “You think that is the 
êst thing >” arriet had thoughts of her parlor 
Carpets, | | 

“For the younger ‘et—unquestionably, To i 
tell you the truth, Miss Harriet, they don’t care 3 
°F anything else.” : 

“I had been thinking of a reception,” said 
Harriet, « at would get in some of the older 
People,” 

“That won’t be necessary,” he explained. 
“All YOu want to do is to give Miss F ordham a 
good time, and get her in with the younger set.” 
‘ “But that’s another difficulty,” Said Harriet. 
I don’t Now any of the younger set. I wanted 
cep” OU to make out a list.” 

Pu e charmed,” he declared, and, indeed, 
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© wished that they could have talked over 
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her plan a little, but she was evidently in a hurry. 
He would run up to see Miss Fordham for a half- 
hour or so. He looked at his watch—twelve, and 
his appointment with his client was not until 
one; there would be plenty of time. He settled 
his gray coat about his shoulders, and pulled 
covertly at his tie. His step was long and easy, 
so that he never gave the impression of exerting 
himself unduly, but his purpose was single and 
his effort direct. 

Minnie Martin came out of Blount’s and walked 
behind him up the street. She saw him pass her 


door and go on to the Sterlings’ house, and she 


knew that her reign was over. He saw her too, 


as he turned; in fact, he was looking out for that 
spot of blue in the distance, and he was, on the 
whole, well content for her to be witness of the 
fact that she had, not a rival, but a successor. 
It was not his way to divide his attentions and 
she knew it. Minnie Martin sighed; he had 
been very convenient, and exciting, too, she 
admitted. 

Paul arrived before eleven. Hilda was putting 
the finishing touches to her dress, when she saw 
his phaeton at the door, almost a half-hour ahead 
of time. 

“Well, hell have to wait,” she said to herself, 
and went on placidly with all those little pats and 
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still that Paul wondered if she had been told of 
his arrival Perhaps she had forgotten that he 
Was coming, perhaps she had gone out. Then a 
oor opened above, and he heard her running 
Own the stairs How Pretty she looked, so full 
of vigor and of life. n 
“Tm afraid I have taken a terribly long time, 
she said 


“Did you say half past ten, or eleven?” he 
asked, 


“I said eleven,” . 

. thought So,” he said, “but I don’t like to 
Wait for things.” 

“That’s a masculine peculiarity; women can 
Wait forever,” 

“I don’t believe you can.” 

“Not if I want them very much.” . 

“ti You see, I wanted to come very much. 

“Did you really ?” 
“Yes,” he said, and then felt that the mono- 


m so glad,’ she said, veering away from his 
intensity of tone. “Did you bring your music ? 
‘No, Want to hear yours.” 
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“But mine is so light; just look at all these 
songs.” 

He took the music and began to glance through 
it with the interest that all of her possessions 
had for him. 

“ Arent the names enough for you?” she asked. 
“Janey Waney’ and ‘Send Me a Souvenir 
Postal.’” 


“They are intended to be sung, I fancy, not 
read.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “the words are peculiarly 
adapted to the music. It’s just a lot of non- 
sense, you see.” 


“Who is J. W. B. ?” he asked, having deciphered 
the initials on half a dozen pages. 

“His name is Jack.” 

“He sent you a lot of these; does he sing?” 

“Not a note.” 


“What does he do?” 


“Hes a bookkeeper somewhere—I never can 
remember the name of the firm. But you aren't 
interested in hearing about him. These are the 
duets I told you about, see if you know them.” 

“They are not difficult,” said Paul, and he 
went over to the piano and tried one of the airs. 

“How well you read,” Hilda exclaimed. “It’s 
a little high for me, but I never let a small matter 
of that sort stop me. Shall we begin?” 
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He felt Some nervousness about singing with 
her, but Soon got over jt as they Sang. “Let’s 
tty that over again,” she Said. “Ty Suits your 
Voice,” She leaned Over and turned the Pages, 


© touched her hand or held again the sweet 
glance of her eyes. It was a New experience 


much. Sing more of it, and tel] me . 
What each thing is, ang Why it is so fine. I know 
ing a Out good music.” 
you enjoy it, you have the essence of the + 
Whole thing,” | 
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“But I want to know why I enjoy, and what I 
am enjoying.” 

“I am afraid I think it is better to enjoy with- 
out knowing. I have a distaste for the musical | 
jargon.” 

“So have I,” she agreed, “yet it always im- 
presses me immensely. I’d like, at least, to 
understand it. I’m terribly uncultivated, and 
you make me so conscious of it; you make me 
feel the value of the things I don’t know.” 


“ Ah,” cried Paul, “you convince me that those 
things are non-essential.” 


“Because Pm a woman. If I were a man, 
you'd consider me beneath contempt.” | 

“If you were a man, Id call you a boy.” 

“That would be overpowering. I feel the ig- 
nominy of it even at this distance.” 

He looked at her smilingly, “It’s a very safe 
distance,” he said. “You are distinctly feminine, 
Miss Fordham.” 

“That means that I haven’t any of the fine, 
stern virtues, and I’m not flattered. But luckily 
Pm not a man,” she went on. “Pd have to 


marry some frightful old begum in order to get 
my daily bread.” 


“How will you manage as it is?” 
“Oh, nobody lets women starve,” she answered 
gayly, “they appeal so to the sympathies. But 
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i you’re forgetting the music You promised to 
| sing.” 

| “Yes,” he said, “I'd like to sing for you. Pll 
try this. ’? 


Ot GO Aree 


: “Beautiful,” Hilda exclaimed softly, and Pay] 
wandered on, through rich chords, to another 


ing the room to take Hilda’s hand. She found | 
difficulty in being gracious, for his visit was 


“Don’t let me Interfere with the recital,” he | 
Said. 


« Ct me tell you what I’q do,” Hunt retorted, 
that wil] SPare us both the experiment, Td 
OU are a perfect barbarian,” cried Hilda. 
et Ephraim alone,” Paul quoted dryly. 

And all this,” complained Hunt, “because I 


Hilda smiled at Paul. “Now you can see the 
8 of my repertoire,” she said. 
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“Not at all,” he answered, “there is a chorus 
from ‘The Creation’ that he also admires.” 

Te struck Hunt that they seemed to understand 
each other remarkably well; he felt rather out 
of it. ‘Do you know that waltz from ‘Charming 
Charlie’?” he asked abruptly. 

“Oh, I love it,” Hilda cried. “At home they 
always play it just before supper.” 

“Promise to save it for me to-night, and as 
many others as you can.” 

“You want to save yourself the trouble of 
hunting up partners for me; but I warn you, Í 
have made up my mind to dance every one.” 

“You are fond of dancing, aren't you 2? Paul 
asked. i 
«I was when I first came out,” she spoke 
with the air of a person of wide experience, 
“but I’m getting over it, for we dance so much 
at home.” 

“T met a fellow from your part of the country 
once, Jack Bagley, a powerful man,” Hunt 
remarked meditatively. 

“Yes, isn’t he?” she exclaimed. ‘He plays 
tackle on our football team.” 

“Ts that J. W. B.?” asked Paul. 

She laughed somewhat consciously. “Yes, 
that’s J. W. B. He’s a friend of my brother 
Jim’s. Jim plays center himself.” 
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“You must be wel] versed in the game, then,” 
Said Pau]. 


“Yes, I am. Do you play?” she asked, turn- 


“T used to when I was at college,” 
“He was on the Yale team,” Paul felt obliged 


“Oh, were you?” she cried, and unfeigned ad- 
Miration shone in her eyes. “What did you play ?” | 
È Played tackle myself” Hunt answered, 
accepting the admiration as a fitting tribute to ' 


Paul couldn’t resist a desire to exhibit the 5 
ero in his true proportions, “You ought to 5 
stick to it, Hunt,” he said, “it would keep down ! 


he glow faded from Hilda’s face, but she said 
tactfully and at once: “A footbal] player has to 


€s,” said Hunt, “weight is very important. 
ut l haven’; time for that Sort of thing now,” he 
added, | | | 


cç ° E ° A 
How is your suit against the road coming 


m going to win that suit,” said Hunt. 
“You always think yoy are going tọ win, 
 Temarked Hilda, who was apt to generalize upon 
Smal] acquaintance with facts. 
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Paul smiled; she had hit upon one of the 
peculiarities that he found most annoying in 
Henry Hunt. 

Hunt, himself, was rather pleased at the obser- 
vation. “That’s half the battle, isn’t it?” he 
asked. 

“Its not half of a legal battle,” said Paul. 
“You put too high an estimate upon the personal 
equation, Hunt.” . 

“In my opinion, that is impossible to do,” 
the other remarked with a touch of self-confidence 
in his manner. “Give me the sympathy of the 
jury, and the other side is welcome to the law and 
the evidence.” 

“Absurd,” said Paul. “How can you expect 
the sympathy of the jury without either evidence 
or law in your favor?” 

Hunt smiled. “That is just where the personal 
equation has its value.” 

“Stuff!” Paul exclaimed, and brought a heavy 
gun into action. Hilda wondered why she hadn’t 
set them to arguing before. They kept it up 
with considerable warmth, until Harriet’s arrival 
created a diversion. Henry Hunt had reckoned 
that her coming would bring about the elimination 
of Paul, and he was waiting for it, but in the 
general movement occasioned by her entrance, 


Hilda did not fall to his lot. 
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“You ought to have been a lawyer, Mr. Os- 
borne,” Hilda said, as she took the chair by Paul. 


“I did study law for a year.” 
“What lots of things you have studied; I don’t 


see how you have had the time.” 
“Time has been my most valuable asset,” he 


answered. 

Across the room, Harriet and Henry Hunt 
were conversing laboriously, both half consciously 
listening to Hilda and Paul. The moments ran 
on until there remained but time enough for 
Hunt to get back to his office so as to keep his 


appointment. 
“Pm in his black books for monopolizing you,” 


said Paul after he had gone. 
“You are very much mistaken,” cried Hilda, 
“I am going out with him to-night and, that is 
enough. Besides, he wasn’t thinking about me, 
he and Cousin Harriet are such chums.” | 
“I scarcely know him,” said Harriet. 
“Oh, I thought you did,” Hilda remarked airily. 
“You said such lovely things about him when we 


were driving home last night.” 

“I said he had a great many friends,” Harriet 
corrected. 

“He reminds me a little of Jack,” Hilda vol- 
unteered, “though, of course, he’s better-look- 
ing.” 
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Harriet wondered at the reference, and later 
she summoned courage to say: “Do you think, 
Hilda, that you are entirely true to Jack?” 

“Surely you don’t object to my going to the 
dance with Mr. Hunt, Cousin Harriet ?” 

‘Certainly not,” said Harriet, “but it’s evident 
that he admires you extremely.” 

, “I can’t help that.” 

“Are you sure you can’t help it?” 

“Pm afraid I wouldn’t if I could. But don’t 
disturb yourself about Mr. Hunt,” she added 
coaxingly, “‘no girl could seriously hurt him.” 

Harriet was thinking of some one not so fortu- 
nate. After a pause she asked: “Do you consider 
yourself engaged to Jack?” | 

Hilda was not altogether clear on that point. 
“Of course, Cousin Harriet, Jack knows of 
Mother’s objections, but he asked me if he might 
hope, and I told him ‘yes,’ so he thinks we are 
engaged.” 

“He has every right to think so,” said Harriet. 

Hilda laughed whimsically. “I don’t know 
about that. How could I keep him from hoping ?” 
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CHAPTER IX 
NDER the direction of Henry Hunt, the 


dance that Harriet was planning assumed 
alarming proportions. She had fancied that the 
younger set would require for their entertain- 
ment waxed floors and unlimited ice-cream, so 
that she was somewhat dazed by the numerous 
elaborate details upon which the success of her 
undertaking seemed to depend. She spoke of it 
to Paul, but he laughed and reminded her that 
twenty years are as apt to make changes in the 
art of entertaining as in other arts. 
“T don’t think the changes are for the better,” 
she said. “To my mind, simplicity is the great- 


est of charms.” 
“Did you enjoy those simple little parties when 


you were a girl?” 
“Other girls did, if I didn’t, and, at any rate, 
I wouldn’t have enjoyed elaborate ones any more.” 
“I wonder why: you never cared for society, 
© Harriet? Most young girls do, don’t they ?” 


“I suppose so,” she said shortly. 
Henry Hunt’s list of guests troubled Harriet a 


good deal. Many of the names were unknown 
to her, and many she considered unknowable. 
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“Those people go everywhere,” said Hunt. 

“Some of them seem impossible,” she ob- 
jected. 

“It would be impossible to give anything with- 
out them,” he declared in desperation. “It 
would be perfectly flat.” : 

“Do as Henry tells you, Harriet,” advised Paul, 
“or else don’t give the party. I think Miss 
Fordham would be entirely contented without it. 
She seems to have the faculty of getting enjoy- 
ment out of everything. Don’t you think so?” 

Harriet felt that this was an opportunity to 
make him realize a very necessary fact, and she 
spoke, perhaps, a trifle too pointedly. “Hilda 
has a good deal of tact,’ she said, “but it’s 
reasonable to suppose that she would prefer the 
society of people of her own age and interests.” 

“I don’t think you quite do her justice,” Paul 
said slowly. 

“I haven’t said anything against her,” Harriet 
exclaimed, “it’s simply the natural affinity of 
youth for youth.” 

“T mean that her interests are more serious 
than you think,” insisted Paul, and Harriet 
maintained a discreet silence. 

As to Hilda’s content with existing circum- 
stances, Paul was right. She had had enough 
gayety in her own home to be able to do with- 
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out it for a time, and in the interim, Henry 
Hunt and Paul, himself, furnished very satis- 


factory diversion and excitement. 
“You don’t care much about this dance,” Paul 


observed one day. 

“Hush, don’t let Cousin Harriet hear you. It’s 
very good of her to give it to me, but I’m tired 
of parties.”’ 

That speech had been perfectly convincing to 
Paul, it was uttered so sincerely, and, indeed, at 
the time, it was true. Yet, when the occasion 
_ finally arrived, Hilda was conscious of a very 

vitalizing exhilaration. | 

She dressed early, while Harriet was still system- 
atizing matters in the pantries, and went down- 
stairs to look at herself in the Jong mirror in the 
hall. The reflection added to her enjoyment, and 
she danced away through the drawing-room 
door. Then suddenly she stopped—Paul was 
there. For a moment they looked at each other 
without speaking, she in surprise, he finding it 
dificult to explain his presence. 

“I am an unexpected guest,” he said at length, 
“but I wanted to see you in your pretty dress, so 


I came.” 
“I didn’t think you knew a pretty dress from an 


ugly one.” | 
“All yours are pretty.” 
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She made a little courtesy. “Do you like this 
one too?” : 


“Yes,” he said, but his eyes were not on the 
dress. 

For a moment Hilda’s heart thumped beneath 
the soft, silk folds, and she trembled slightly. 
Paul stood very still. At last she moved to the 
low window. ‘‘Would you like to see the 
veranda?” she asked. 

“No,” he said, but she had gone. 

The moon was shining over the garden as 
Hilda stood by the railing and waited, while Paul 
was staring at the wall within. She knew she 
had come suddenly upon one of the serious 
moments of life; the elements of tragedy itself 
seemed to surround her, and there was a solemnity 
in the moonlight that she had never felt before. 
How strange that one brief look into Paul’s eyes 
should have had such an effect! Through their 
depths she had seen the force that had taken pos- 
session of him. It was of her own creating, yet 
so fed by the strength of his nature as to frighten 
her with its power. 

Would he come? She waited, listening for 
the faintest stir within, scarcely knowing what 
she desired, but conscious that her self-possession 
had left her, and that, should he come, he would 
be the master. 
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Yet still he stayed where she had left him until, 
after what seemed to them both a very long 
time, the door-bell rang. She heard it, and 
wondered what he would do. He might go out 
by the garden gate. Paul remembered the gate, 
but resolutely made his way to the door. He had 
almost reached the hall when Henry Hunt came in. 

“Why, Paul,” Hunt exclaimed with some sur- 


prise, “you here!” 
“I appear to be,” said Paul. “Aren’t you 


early ?” 
“A trifle so, but I have an engagement with 


Miss Fordham before the dance. Is she down 

yet?” 

“Shes outside,” said Paul, and walked on. 

Hunt turned to go with him; he was a kindly man. 
“Thank you, but I don’t need any assistance,” 

Paul said ungraciously, and his face as he turned 

looked gray and drawn even to Hunt’s unobserv- 


ing eye. 
Paul went out, and the other stood lost in 


thoughts which, for the moment, were quite 
removed from himself and his own affairs. Then 
he crossed the room quickly and joined Hilda in 


the moonlight. 
“I met Paul Osborne,” he said. 
“Yes, he came to see how everything looked.” 


“Is Miss Harriet down yet ?” 
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“Not yet.” Her manner was very natural, 
but he was not deceived. 

“Paul has been out here with you, then.” 

She looked at him provokingly. “Do you 
think circumstantial evidence points that way?” 
Her gayety had come back to her with Hunt’s 
arrival. 


“I think you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
to flirt with Paul.” 

“I never saw anybody so eaten up with suspi- 
cion as you are,” she declared languidly. “You 
have accused me twice of flirting with you.” 

“I may have said so,” he leaned forward in- 
tently, “but I think you care more for me than 
you want me to know.” 

“Cousin, I have watched thee closely, and 
methinks thou lov’st me well” she quoted 
mockingly. 

“You are very unkind to-night. It must be 
because you look so pretty. I wish you had on 
that little brown dress, it has a sobering effect, 
and I had hoped you’d be a little more melting.” 

“But I couldn’t melt before a dance, I’m too 
excited.” 

“I dont believe you are the melting kind,” 
he said, “you’ve got a stony little heart.” 

She laughed. “Well, yours has been given 


away in so many small pieces that you haven’t 
any left at all.” 
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He put his hand over hers as it lay on the arm 
of her chair. “I’ve never been truly in love 


before.” 
“If that were truly so, you’d be irresistible,” 


she said, and her hand lay soft and still in his 


clasp. 
“It is so,” he answered low. 


“It can’t be, because you’re not irresistible.” 
“You are the most exasperating girl I’ve ever 
met.” His voice was louder and had in it a touch 


of irritation. 
“I’m so sorry. May I have my hand?” 


“No, you may not.” 

“But I’d rather have it. Cousin Harriet is 
coming, and she might get a wrong impression.” 

“And convey it to Paul,” he added. 

“How many ways of being unpleasant you seem 


to have,” she exclaimed. | 
“And Paul has none, I suppose.” 
“We are not discussing Mr. Osborne. ” 
“You’ve been thinking of him ever since I’ve 
been here.” 
“Have I?” she asked and, turning, glanced 


into the house. “See Cousin Harriet, isn’t she 


splendid-looking ?” 
“She’s a remarkably handsome woman,” he 
said critically. 
“I wish I could look like that,” she exclaimed. 
“You needn’t try; it’s not your style.” 
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=< “I suppose not,’ she admitted. “Isnt it 
odd that she has never married ?” 


“Yes,” he said, “it seems a pity that she 
can’t fancy Doctor Blake.” 
“Who is he?” 


“Havent you ever heard of him? Hes the 
nerve specialist.” 

“Oh, you mean in New York.” 

“Of course. He was born here.” 

“And he fell in love with Cousin Harriet? 
Wouldn’t it be an idyllic match?” 

“Everybody thinks so, except herself. Now 
and then, Blake runs down to see if her views 
have changed, but it doesn’t seem likely that - 
they will.” 

“T knew there was some romance about her,” 
said Hilda. “Who are those people coming 
in?” 

“Its only the orchestra,” he said, reconnoi- 
tring through the window. 

“Come, I expect we had better go and tell them 
what to play.” She rose as she spoke, but he 
stood squarely in front of her. 

“Wait a moment, you haven’t yet told me how 
many dances I am to have.” 

“That will depend on how many you deserve,” 
she said, and slipped past him into the house. 

Hunt was not altogether pleased with the 
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ou aren’t dancing,” Harriet said as she 

Passed him in the hall. «I hope the floor is all 
right,” she added apprehensively, 

: verything is all right. It’s going beauti- 
fully—, &teat success.” 

“Tm so relieved.” They watched the dancers 
in silence for a Moment, 

“How &taceful she Is,” said Harriet as Hilda 
Passed them. 


Very,” and his eyes followed her around the 
Toom, 


“Have you seen anything of Paul recently ?” 


ot much,” he answered, “but I thought he 
looked very ill as he went out to-night,” 

“Went out where?” she asked wonderingly. 

j J, L passed him as I came in.” 

“Here?” arriet’s tone expressed her surprise, 
and he felt suddenly as though he had lodged 
information with the authorities, Yet, upon the 

ole, he was not Sorry that she should know of 

auls visit, e had not spoken with malice 
forethought, but he devoutly hoped that Hilda 
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would not hear of his remark, for he knew that 
she would never give his intention the benefit 
of the doubt. It was difficult to ask Harriet 
not to speak of the matter, so he said nothing, 
and trusted to chance to protect him. 

His information hurt Harriet deeply. That 
Paul should have come and not asked for her was 
singular enough, but the fact that all knowledge of 
his visit had. been kept from her made her realize 
the import of the event. 

Signs of her perturbation must have been 
evidenced upon her face, for Doctor Erskine, 
joining her just then, said: “Lighten up, Harriet. 
It won’t do for the giver of the feast to look as 
though ‘melancholy had marked her for its own.’” 

Harriet tried to reconstruct her expression. “I 
was just thinking,” she said apologetically. 

“You mustn’t startle the company by such a 
performance,” he told her. 

“Tt was good of you to come and give me some- 
body to pass the time of day with, Doctor,” she 
said. | 

“I wouldn’t have missed it,” the doctor 
exclaimed, and sat down to watch the dancers, 
with as lively an interest in them as had any 
young man present. _ 

“Who is that red-headed girl in three sections?” 
he asked. 
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unt was dancing with Hilda. | 

“She looks well,” Harriet said, her eyes follow- 
ing Hilda’s graceful movement. 

“Td have to quote poetry to do her Justice,” 
the doctor replied. “She’. a pretty girl.” 

“Yes, she is,” Harriet agreed for the second 
time, and again there seemed nothing further to 

e said, 

The doctor Came very near Saying, “It’s a good 
thing Paul can’t see her to-night,” but he didn’t, 


ut she refrained from speech, 


the music Stopped. Hilda turned and encoun- 
tered ctor Erskine. 


ou could sit out one dance with me, I’m 
Sure, ou wouldn’t need wind for that.” 
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“Td need a cool head,” he objected. 

“You are the hardest man to make an impres- 
sion on,’ Hilda complained with an engaging 
expression of despair. 

“Cunning little kitten,” the doctor said to 
Harriet a moment later. “She sharpens her 
claws on every man she passes. Is that Jimmy 
Bridges handing her a glass of punch ?” 

“She would have him invited,” Harriet ex- 
plained. | 

“Not many girls would want him,” the doctor 
said approvingly. “‘ Where do you suppose Jimmy 
got that coat?” 


“I have been wondering all the evening,” said 
Harriet. 

“If I didn’t have on mine, I’d think my wife 
had lent it to him,” the doctor remarked, still 
with a speculative eye on Jimmy’s elegance. 

The party was an excitement for Jimmy— 
scarcely a triumph. He didn’t stay very late; 
indeed, supper fixed for him the hour of his 
departure. He partook of sufficient nourishment 
to renew exhausted tissue and left. So did the 
doctor. 

“Have a good time, Jimmy?” Doctor Erskine 
asked as they went down the front steps together. 

Jimmy sighed. “Im not what you'd call a 
society man,” he explained. 
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“You are dressing the part to-night, though,” 
the doctor said, 

“Coat fits me pretty well, eh?” Jimmy ex- 
Claimed with Satisfaction, 

“Harriet and I were commenting upon your 
appearance,” said the doctor. 

“Used to belong to Judge Osborne; Miss Louisa 
8ave me the whole suit When the judge died,” 
Jimmy volunteered, 

“You don’t say so.” Then the doctor’s voice 
stew reminiscent. “My, my—Osborne’s coat |” 

“The trousers are a little too—you_ know,” 


“Portly,” the doctor Suggested. 
“That’s it. But Speaking of the Osbornes, 
Paul behaved curiously to-night,” 

“Paul He wasn’t there.” 

Jimmy knew better; he had Started for the 


That Struck the doctor, too, as odd, but he 
showed NO surprise. “Maybe he came to get 
his Supper in a bucket,” he Suggested gravely. 
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“Hardly,” said Jimmy with an air of lofty 
superiority in the matter of social convenances. 

“Think not, eh?” And then the doctor said 
good night, for they had reached the corner of 
his street. 

Jimmy’s observations made him vaguely uneasy. 
He felt himself very curious also. Why had Paul 
come, and why had he gone away? “Well, it’s 


none of my business,” he said at last to himself, 


and yet that walk alongside of old Paul Osborne’s 
coat seemed to deepen his feeling of responsibility 
toward his friend’s son. 

“Blessed if I know what can be done,” the 
doctor said. Even as he spoke, the vision of 
Henry Hunt, in all the immaculate elegance of 
evening attire, flashed before his mind’s eye. It 
seemed for a minute, the solvent of the situation. 
“Hell absorb her attention,” he said to himself, 
yet reflection soon told him of the futility of such 
a solution. Fifty Henry Hunts could not save 
Paul from the pangs of his own desire. 

Harriet had not come to the same conclusion, 
or perhaps, her fears for the future were not so 
much as to what Paul might feel, as to what Hilda 
might do. 

She seized upon Henry Hunt with avidity. 
“Come up to tea to-morrow evening,” she said 
with an access of hospitality and expansiveness, 
as he bade her good night. 
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m ın love with Six. 
arriet smiled; things were beginning well. 
ere’s safety in numbers,” she said. 
6¢ ° 


don’t really care for safe things.” 
“Don’t you?” Harriet seemed alittle þe- 


Wildered. “You'll play with fire once too often 


If You are Not careful.” 
É ° t am made of asbestos; but as for you, 
OUSin Harriet, If you were to fall in love, you’d 
© a regular living torch,” She remembered 
“ary Hunt’s gossip, but did not dare refer to 
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it as she had planned to do. “You look wonder- 
fully handsome to-night,” she said, veering away 
from the dangerous topic and running her arm 
through her cousin’s. 

“Fine feathers,” said Harriet, as they walked 
down the room together. 

“The house is so pretty,” Hilda exclaimed. 
“I hate to go to bed and leave all these flowers.” 

“I wish Paul could have seen it,” said Harriet, 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

Hilda bent over a vase of roses. ‘‘Doesn’t 
he ever go to parties?” she asked, and was at 
once conscious that she had made a very stupid 


mistake in not mentioning his visit. She could 


not tell why she had disliked to speak of so simple 
a thing, and one so apt to be referred to. Per- 
haps Harriet had already heard of it. Perhaps 
Henry Hunt—Harniet’s wish that Paul might see 
the house had seemed very natural, and yet, as 
Hilda meditated, she recalled a slight restraint 
in her cousin’s manner. 

The clock struck four just as she decided that 
Henry Hunt had been indiscreet, but the morti- 
fying fact remained that his telling would not have 
mattered if she had had the wit to be ordinarily 
frank. It was too bad. Yet soon she began 
thinking of other things, then suddenly her 
thoughts ran together, and she went to sleep. 
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Across the hall, Harriet lay wide awake, one 
clearly defined fact filling her mental vision as 
the night ended, and the tree that swayed across 
her window, turned faintly green in the dawn. 
Paul was in love with Hilda, and Hilda was, at 


least, seriously interested in Paul. 
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OUISA OSBORNE did not understand her — 
brother’s conduct in the week that followed 
Harriet’s party. From being unduly exhilarated, 
he had become unduly depressed, sitting daily in 
his library until Louisa grew alarmed, as before 
she had been alarmed by the frequency of his 
visits to the Sterlings’ house, since Hilda’s arrival 
had rendered it so dangerous a resort. If he had 
stayed at home to work, it would have been a 
different matter, but whenever Louisa looked in, 
as she did rather oftener than was necessary, Paul 
seemed always just on the point of committing a 
thought to paper. Yet, he never actually accom- 
plished it, for one morning she glanced surrepti- 
tiously at the last word of the manuscript that 
lay before him, and it remained the last word 
day after day. “That girl has jilted him,” she 
decided, but they met Hilda at church on Sunday, 
and Louisa noticed that her manner was un- 
changed. ‘‘As anxious to attract him as ever,” 
she commented to herself. 
Paul, however, was conscious of a change in 
Hilda, even though she talked with her usual 


sprightliness. She would not meet his glance, 
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and once, when they were alone for a moment, 


her animation became a trifle nervous in its 


excess. She felt it herself, in contrast with his 
taciturnity, and was relieved when Harriet and 


Louisa joined them. 
All that evening Paul appeared to be writing, 


but Louisa examined the work before breakfast 
next morning, and found that the last word 
was still unchanged. It positively made her 
“fidgety.” And indeed, a succession of worrying 
days, taken in connection with restless nights, 
was enough to shake her nerves, while the con- 
stant, though unwonted, smell of cigar smoke 
was driving her to desperation. Thus it was that 
Louisa arose one morning with the conviction 
that if Paul should spend another day in that 


library he would be ill, and the danger to be 


apprehended from the girl was slight in com- 


parison with so terrible a calamity. 
She made a bold stroke as she poured out his 


coffee. “Are you going to Harriet’s to-day?” 
“No,” he answered, with an air of abstraction. 
“Won’t you work with her any more?” 
“Not for the present.” 
Louisa grew more daring. ‘‘How long is that 


girl going to stay ?” 
“Miss Fordham? I don’t know.” 
“It'll be a good thing when she leaves. No 
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wonder that you and Harriet find it difficult to 
work with her chatter going on all the time.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t speak of her in that way.” 
He knew there was small use in’ making the 
request, but he felt obliged to do so. 

“Well, if you prefer, I'll say that her brilliant 
conversation must interfere with your work.” 

Louisa was, at times, somewhat ponderous in 
style. Paul said nothing, and in the feeling of 
triumph that his silence gave her, she forgot her 
intention of persuading him to go to see Harriet. 
It was not until the opportunity had passed that 
she remembered it, and she went to her morning 
duties burdened with the consciousness that Paul 
was settling to another day of gloom. Still, 
there seemed no help for it. Louisa was blessed 
with a cheerful nature, yet, it is not to be disputed, 
at times Paul got upon her nerves, and then she 
would have fared badly if she had not had the 
outlet of the place, with its varied activities and 
interests. She went off now on her daily rounds, 
glad to escape to a realm of practicalities which 
she understood. 

It was while she was down in the orchard, where 
the trees were still hung with blossoms, that old 
Mrs. Brister and her daughter passed upon the 
road. The small cart in which the two women 
sat was drawn by an ox, weary-looking and 
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ruminative. Mrs. Brister drove, the impatience 
of her active temperament expressing itself in a 
continuous slapping of the reins and the frequent 
use of a broken hickory switch. The ox seemed 
quite oblivious of her efforts, and pursued his 
lumbering course without either restiveness or 
enthusiasm, but Mrs. Brister could have curbed 
a racer with less nervous reaction upon herself. 
The daughter might have driven the equipage 
with a calm as undisturbed as that of the animal 
itself, but Emmeline Brister never did anything. 
Large and vigorous-looking, she was yet not 


addicted to activity of any known variety. As 
far as any one could see, the sole significance of 


her being lay in the fact that she furnished inter- 
mittent excitement in the neighborhood by her 
spells, or fits, or seizures, or whatever they might 


be called. Between times she had “‘mis’ries’”’ in 


various parts of her anatomy. Mrs. Brister, hale 
and hearty herself, took a pride in her daughter’s 
ailments. 

“Emmeline air nothin’ much on looks—a leetle 
pluffy in the jaws an’ pinched in the temples—but 
I h’aint seen no one kin throw fits like her long 
as I’m livin’,” she often declared. 

Louisa looked over the fence as the somnolent 
creak of the ox-cart sounded from the road. 
“Tm glad to see Emmeline out again,” she called. 
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Mrs. Brister did not draw rein, for the ox 
proceeded with such measured tread, that there 
was always ample time for conversation with 
such acquaintances as she passed along the 
way. 

“She dreened them bottles you fetched her in 
a couple o’ days,’ Mrs. Brister remarked. 

Louisa was annoyed. ‘‘Didn’t you follow the 
directions I gave you, Emmeline ?”’ 

“She “lowed hit were too slow,” Mrs. Brister 
explained. 


Emmeline, bovine as the ox, sat contemplative 
and silent. 


“Its a wonder the medicine didn’t kill you, 
taken that way,” Loutsa said. 

“She never was one to take nothin’ in tea- 
spoons and draps,” Mrs. Brister replied. 

“I taken a good swaller every oncet an’ awhile, 
an’ it fetched me ’roun’,’”’ Emmeline announced in 


an explosive bass. The sudden sound even ex- 


cited the curiosity of the ox; it cast a slow and 
inquiring glance behind, though still pursuing 
its course. 

“You'll do that once too often,” said Louisa, 
raising her voice, for the Bristers were passing 
beyond conyersational range. 

“She knows what her own system kin carry 
down,” the old woman called back just as the ox 
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was accomplishing the turn that swung them out 
of sight in their progress toward the town. 

Louisa left the fence, and presently there came 
the sound of rapid hoof beats on the road. Ina 
moment Hilda and Henry Hunt came into view. 
They both called out a greeting to Louisa with 
great cordiality, but they were cantering briskly 
and they did not stop. Hilda sat her horse well, 
and Hunt was one of the best riders in the county. 
. Louisa sighed involuntarily as they disappeared 

in the pleasant woods beyond. She stood still 
for a moment and then, turning, went back into 
the house. 

Paul was really trying to write that morning, 
and the effort, though not very successful, indi- 
cated that he was getting back to his accustomed 
grooves. He did not look up when Louisa came 
in; she went over to a bookcase and began hunt- 
ing through one of the drawers. | 

“By the way, Paul,” she remarked over her 
shoulder, “Miss Fordham has just ridden by with 
Henry Hunt; why don’t you go over to see Har- 
riet for a while?” 


“Was she on horseback ?” 
“Yes.” Louisa opened another drawer. “‘It 


will be a good chance for you and Harriet to have 


a quiet morning.” 
Paul did not answer—he was picturing Hilda 
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on a horse. Louisa shut the drawer with a bang, 
and some of her anxiety crept into her voice as 
she said: “Shall I order the phaeton ?” 

Paul leaned back in his chair and looked at 
her with a sudden realization of her devotion. 
“I wonder if anybody else would put up with me 
as you do, Lou?” he asked. 

“I hope you have too much sense to experi- 
ment on that point,” she said, seizing the situa- 
tion by the wrong end as usual. 

“Ifyou mean that you hope I shall never marry, 
you may set your mind at rest,” he said curtly. 

Louisa said nothing, and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she moved toward the door. Paul 
felt uncomfortable, as he always did when he had 
resented one of her speeches, and he stopped her. 

“T think, after all, I shall drive over to Harriet’s, 
if you will order the phaeton for me,” he said, and 
though his voice was still cold, the concession 
satisfied her. 

When he had gone, and she discovered that the 
manuscript had grown since the previous day, 
she wondered whether it would not have been 
wiser to have left him alone, since he seemed to 
have been regaining his poise. Perhaps the girl 
would come back, and the sight of her would 
disturb him again. Louisa sighed; he had never 
been se difficult. 
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But Hilda did not come back that morning, 
though Paul looked around whenever the wind 
stirred the spirea bushes or rustled the leaves 
of the oleanders in Harriet’s garden. He did not 
try to explain his long absence, and Harriet asked 
no questions. 

“You are not listening,” she said, after reading 
for half an hour or more. 

“Suppose we talk, instead,” he suggested; 


“it’s very pleasant here.” 
“You are getting lazy,” she commented, clos- 


ing the book. 
“No, but I’m beginning to realize that my 


scientific researches won’t ever amount to much.” 
“Don’t stumble over that block, Paul. It’s 
where nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 


thousand go down.” 
“All the more excuse for me, then. 


“There’s no excuse when a man with a fine 
mind stops using it.” 

“How fond you are of driving people, Harriet. 

She smiled, and her smile had always a peculiar 
charm; her face lit so suddenly as with a flare 


of the fire within. “I like to drive you, because 


I believe in you, Paul.” 
“T wish I could justify your belief, Harriet. 


“T’m satisfied with what you have done so far. 


“Tm not.” 
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“Possibly you have been measuring your life 
by a different standard.” 

They were silent for a time, and the sweet 
sounds of garden life went on around them. 

“Would you change places with Henry Hunt?” 
she asked, when the bumblebee they were watch- 
ing had flown over to the jessamine vine. 

“Would he change with me?” 


“Probably not, just now, but as time goes 
39 


on—— 
_ “Its now that counts,” said Paul bitterly. 

“Eat and drink, for to-morrow ye die, ” she 
quoted with a touch of scorn in her voice. 

“No,” he said slowly, “‘that is not my doctrine.” 

“You’ve been making it so recently, haven’t 
you?” 

He did not answer, and when he spoke again 
it was evident that the moment of depression had 
passed. “You're a good tonic, Harriet,” he said 
with a smile, “I don’t remember ever to have 
heard a word of pity from you.” : 

“I used to pity you when we were younger, 
but now, if I pitied you, I should pity Louisa, 
and myself, and all the rest who are leading hum- 
drum lives. We are all comfortable enough, 
and interested enough, although we have missed 
a great deal.” 


“Why don’t you marry John Blake, Harriet?” 
he asked, after a pause. 
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“T shall never marry,” she said, and he won- 
dered at the sudden restraint of her manner. 
Surely he knew her well enough to ask such a 
question. He said so, and though she disclaimed 
any intention of reserve, she was evidently glad 
when the subject was dropped. He let it fall 
without comment, for a shutter creaked on its 
hinges just then, and he looked toward the house 
with quick attention. Harriet turned away and 
the familiar scene grew dreary. Then, after a 
long pause, she said: “Hilda went out riding this 
morning.” 

His face lit with absorbing interest at the girl’s 
name. “I should think she’d ride well.” 

“Yes, quite well, for a beginner. She and Mr. 


Hunt make a very good pair.” 
Again there was silence, until he asked with 


effort: “Does she care for him ?” l 
“Paul,” Harriet said slowly “Hilda couldn’t 


care for anybody.” 
“You don’t understand her,” he exclaimed. 
“You’ve been prejudiced against her ever since 


the first intimation of her coming.” 

She looked at him for a moment, and he real- 
ized that he had hurt her. “I beg your pardon, 
Harriet,” he added quickly, “I shouldn’t have 
said that.” 

“Why not,” she asked, “if you thought it? 
We’ve always been frank with each other. But 
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I don’t think you quite understand me; I’m not 
prejudiced against Hilda—I like her.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes, for what she is—a pretty young girl, 
naturally attractive and morally slight.” 

Paul’s face flushed quickly. “You have no 
right to say that—she hasn’t failed in anything; 
there has been no necessity for her to show 
strength of character.” 

“No, she hasn’t failed in anything,’ Harriet 
repeated, “but,” she paused to frame her sentence, 
and looking at him, realized that it would be 
useless to go on. : 

“The matter resolves itself into a difference of 
opinion,” he said. “You think that she’s slight, 
and I think that she’s not.” 

“We are seldom so opposed in our opinions,” 
said Harriet coldly, for he had spoken with con- 
siderable intolerance. 


“Yours isn’t an opinion,” he declared, “it’s a 
preconceived notion.” 

“Not preconceived; it dates from the night of 
her arrival, when she told me of her engagement.” 

“Her engagement!” Paul’s voice was wonder- 
ing, unbelieving. 

“Oh, it isn’t so serious a matter,” Harriet said. 
“I don’t think she counts it very much.” 

“Then it isn’t an engagement.” 
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“He thinks it is. Oh, Paul, don’t you under- 
stand that she’d never make you happy?” 

“No, but I understand that I could never make 
her happy.” 

Harriet said nothing, but she had a strange 

ability to express herself in silence, and, not- 
withstanding their differences, he felt in that 
moment the strength and support of her friend- 
ship. 
She sat in the garden long that day. Hilda, 
glancing from her window above, wondered why 
she should stay when Paul had left, but she did 
not call to her as was her habit, for there was 
something in Harriet’s attitude which showed 
that she was not in the mood for trivialities. 
Her memory was running through her life as it 
had circled about Paul, his tastes, his wishes, 
his interests. She felt the possibilities of her 
nature, and with the feeling came a contempt 
for his understanding; she could have given him 
so much, and in all the years of their friendship 
he had never guessed it. 

Long ago she had accepted the fact that he 
would never understand, but it was hard to see 
him turn with such avidity to Hilda’s sparkling 


childishness. A wave of bitterness swept over 


her. And yet—poor Paul! She saw again his 
fine, sad face—hopeless, as he spoke of that which 
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he most desired. Oh, the pity of it, the waste! 
She sat motionless with such thoughts, and a bird 


in the bush beside her began to sing to the sunny 
sky. 
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AS Mr. Osborne been ill?” Hilda asked 
the question awkwardly. She and Har- 


riet were having rather a silent dinner. 


“No. Why?” 
“He hasn’t been here in so long.” It was 


becoming difficult to speak to Harriet of Paul 
and the reason was not easy to understand. His 
name was always introduced precipitately, and 
then each was conscious that it had been in the 
other’s mind, as well as in her own, long before 


it was spoken. 
“He was here this morning,” Harriet said with- 


out looking up. 
“Yes, we passed him on our way home. Have 


you stopped working on the book ?” 

“Occasionally he works at home for a day or 

.” Harriet answered, and the other judged from 
her manner that the occasions heretofore had 
been few. 

Hilda was pleased. Satisfied, as she was, that 
she was influencing his movements, his staying 
away was as much a tribute to her charms as 
any number of visits—though not so interesting, 
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she admitted to herself. She had thought of 


him much since that night when he had moved 
her so strangely, and, had she been a man, had 
conditions been reversed, she would have followed 
up the impression immediately. Men are free to 
do those things, it was her chief grudge against 
them, and, with all her knowledge of them, it was 
still a mystery to her why they should so often 
set such an interval between an impulse and an 
act. Yet she had never been annoyed by their 
methods, perhaps she did not often care. 

Paul’s slowness, however, exasperated her. 
He was so different from the rest, and he had 
given her what no one had ever given her—a 
moment of intense feeling. She had not under- 
stood just what it was, but, for the time, she had 
lost herself in the consciousness of his presence. 
Such a moment would come to her rarely, so much 
she knew, and yet she longed to see if it could be 
repeated. Henry Hunt was a known quantity; 
she had been thrown with numbers of his type 
before, and for that reason his society did not 
offer the novelty which she most enjoyed. There- 
fore she was glad that Paul had come at last, 
and content to have missed his visit, for she felt 
sure that he would come back next day. 

He did come, and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing her at her window above, and of hearing 
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her song as she busied herself about the room, 
but she merely called “Good morning,” and 
went on with her work, as he and Harriet settled 
to theirs. It was a trying morning to Harriet, 
but she plodded on through pages of whic® Paul 
heard little, as she very well knew. He stopped 
her quite suddenly in the middle of a paragraph. 

“T think that will be enough, thank you.” 

Harriet stopped without remark, and the si- 
lence that followed was awkward. 

“Why don’t you and Hilda have some music,” 
she suggested, with a trifle of constraint in her 


manner. 
“She seems busy,” said Paul. 
“Her work isn’t of great importance. Shall 


I call her ?” 

He hesitated. “I think I’d rather see her 
here.” 
“Very well; I’ll send her out.” 

“You aren’t going in, are you?” 

Yes,” said Harriet, “there are some things 

that I ought to attend to this morning.” 

“You are very good to put my work first,” he 
said. 
“I enjoy your work,” she answered, rising, and 
though the words were pleasant, there was some- 


thing in her manner which he did not under- 
stand—a suggestion of coldness. He pondered 
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over it for a moment, and then his thoughts went 
back to Hilda. She was coming now. 

“I have disturbed you,” said Paul. 

“It never disturbs me to see my friends, if 
they want to see me,” she answered. 

“You knew that I wanted to see you.” 

“It hasn’t seemed so lately.” 

“Pve been very busy,” he said evasively, 
“but have you missed me? Did you think of 
me?” | 


“Yes. I thought you would come to ask my 
pardon.” 

“Because I let you go on the piazza alone?” 

She nodded, and he went on: “I hadn’t looked 
at it from your point of view; I think I do owe 
you an apology. I acted on an impulse that I 
can’t explain, but I didn’t mean to be rude, to 
you, of all people. Will you believe it?” 

She turned to him, her eyes liquid and clear, 
her fresh lips curving softly into a smile; he 
thought that the sweetness of her nature had 
never shown more clearly through her delicate 
face. “I should always believe anything you 
said,” she answered. And then, with one of those 
quick, subtle changes of expression so natural 
to her, she sparkled with a touch of gayety. “Or 
rather, anything that you looked,” she amended, 
“because when you told me that you had been 
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too busy to come here, your face was so guilty 
that no one could have believed you.” 

He laughed, and they seemed to have glided 

into pleasant shallows. She saw that he was well 
content to have it so, while, for herself, it was 
enough to know that the great deep lay just 
beyond, and to feel the onward current of the 
stream. 
Next day he came again, but Harriet stayed 
through his visit, even though she detected in 
Paul, or thought that she detected, a repressed 
impatience of her presence. It was a hard 
experience, unbearable, she decided that night, 
and useless. A body-guard could be no protection 
to Paul against his folly. On the next day, when 
he was announced, she came to a decision, and 
knocked at Hilda’s door. Hilda was trying a 
new method of arranging her hair. | 


“Mr. Osborne has come, hasn’t he?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Harriet. ‘“‘Can’t you see him? 
I have a headache.” 

“Have you? I’m so sorry,” Hilda exclaimed, 
yet she was conscious that a pleasurable excite- 
ment had sprung to life at her cousin’s words. 

Paul expressed his regret at Harriet’s indisposi- 
tion, and then they both forgot it, while she lis- 
tened in vain for a murmur from the garden, so 
low were their voices in intimate conversation. 
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Perhaps, after all, she should have joined them. 
Perhaps it was only pride that had deterred her. 
Still, she felt that 1t was proper pride, and there 
was no obligation upon her to sacrifice it even for 
Paul. 

To him, her absence was immaterial, and yet, 
as he sat in his library that night, his eyes fell 
with a random glance upon her picture. The 
glance induced a thought, the first he had given 
her in some time, and like a flash came an under- 
standing of the course she had taken that day. 
It was as though she had said: “Your life is 
your own, to ruin if you must.” Yes, that was 
what this new thing meant to him—disaster. 
The thought sobered him, and as a result, he 
stayed at home, tentatively, without a fixed 
purpose, merely trying to stay as long as he 
could, yet knowing that, in the end, he would 
go back. 

To Hilda those days were interminable, not- 
withstanding the fact that they were shortened 
by interesting bits of flirtation with Henry 
Hunt. Such an affair, once entered upon, must 
be conducted according to an accepted fashion, 
and yet, when the amusement that Hunt afforded 
was over for the time, she wondered, with a sigh, 
how any one could fancy such a man. Then she 
gave herself to thoughts of Paul, daring thoughts, ’ 
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that took no account of the facts of life, and ran 
They served to stir her to 


on to no conclusion. 
She felt sure that he would 


a frantic impatience. 


come back—but when ? 
Paul himself could not have answered that 


question. Indeed, it was in the effort to escape 
it that he drove to town one morning for the 
mail. Louisa, hearing his errand, saw him set 
forth with much contentment, for of late the 
difficulty of conducting him had increased greatly. 
He drove on, trying to interest himself in the 
sights of the road and the few acquaintances that 
he passed, but it was of no use. Even Doctor 
Erskine failed to restore him to a more normal 


Paul was going to pass him by with a 


state. 
He was not in 


word or two, as he had the rest. 
the mood for talking, but the doctor called to 


him to stop. 
“I wish you’d take me down to Main Street. 
My Molly has gone lame, and I’m not using her 


to-day.” 
Paul said he would be glad to do so. 


“You don’t look it,” said the doctor, as he got 
into the phaeton. 

“Looking glad is not one of my asoni 
ments,” Paul replied dryly. Doctor Erskine 
cast an anxious, surreptitious glance at his face. 
“Don’t strain yourself on my account. It’s a 
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wonderful gift, though. That’s little Miss Ford- 
ham’s charm,” he said blandly. 

“It’s just the natural expression of her happy 
nature,” Paul replied. - 


“Don’t you believe it. That girl has her 
troubles like the rest of us.” 

Paul looked at him with scarcely concealed 
interest. “‘I’d hate to think it.” 

“She must have ’em. You can see with half 
an eye that the supply of finery could never meet 
her demand.” 


“That’s a superficial estimate of her,” Paul 
said coldly. 

“Well, she hasn’t confided in me as to her 
true inwardness,” the doctor admitted. 

Paul said nothing. For the first time in his 
remembrance he found the. doctor’s remarks 
annoying, and it was with considerable satis- 
faction that he turned into Main Street. 

“Where shall I put you down?” he asked. 

“Right here will do,” said the doctor. He saw 
that there was nothing that he could say to Paul, 
but when he had gotten to the sidewalk, he 
couldn’t resist a more serious word: “Life’s what 
you make it, Paul.” 

“Nonsense, we haven’t a chance,” the younger 
man answered doggedly. 

“That’s not worthy of you.” 
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“How do you know it isn’t?” 
“Because it’s not worthy of anybody that the 


Lord took the trouble to create.” 
“I was brought up on predestination,” Paul 


replied. 
“You had free will put into you, too.” 


“Don’t begin trying to reconcile them,” Paul 
begged. 

“Who’s talking about reconciling them? Even 
the preachers can’t do that, but I believe in ’em 
both,” the doctor declared. 

Paul knew that he did. He, too, believed in 
them both, but it was rather the fact that he felt 
himself predestined unto suffering, than that he 
might will himself into content, which possessed 
him just then. He acknowledged it as he drew up 
in front of the post-office; and then he saw Hilda. 

“Good morning,” she said. “Shall I ask for 
your mail ?”’ 

The ease of her manner was a triumph of con- 
vention, but it had the effect of lowering his 
rising spirits, and, strangely depressed, he waited 
for her return. She came at last with the let- 
ters. He thanked her, and after the barest inter- 
val, she said “‘good-by,” and left him. He had 
thought that she would stop to talk, and he 


hurried after her down the street, pulling up 


the phaeton just across her path. 
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“Let me drive you home,” he begged. 

“Pd rather walk, thank you.” She spoke with 
a touch of spirit, for humility was not one of her 
characteristics. | 

He made no response, except to turn the 
horse’s head. ‘“‘Get in, please,” he said, and 
without a word she obeyed him. 


They drove along in silence until Hilda said: 
“You are not taking me home.” 


“No,” he answered, “I am taking you where I 
can talk to you.” 


“T can talk to you here,” she said, recovering 
herself somewhat. 

“Do; I like to hear your voice.” | 

“But I can’t go on forever without being an- 
swered,” she complained. The people they were 
passing made her feel that conversation of some 
sort was necessary. Paul scarcely saw them. 
Finally, they were clear of the town, and Hilda, 
too, fell silent. 


A column of little round clouds marched across 


the sky to the southward, and a bird hung far 


above the woods they were nearing. Paul turned 

to look at Hilda in the pleasant solitude of the 

open fields, and saw the letter that she held 

loosely clasped on her knee—there was no mis- 

taking the masculinity of the writer. She blushed, 

and although neither had spoken, there was yet 
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a change in them both, for to him came fresh 
despair, while she found enjoyment in the evidence 


of his unhappiness. 
“When are you to be married?” he asked 


abruptly. 
“Am I to be married ?” 
“I have known it for a long time,” he said, 


“but it has never seemed so real to me as now.” 


“Why haven’t you asked me about it?” she | 


suggested. “No, I’m not going to be married.” 
It was the first time she had ever said so, and the 
letter would have conveyed a different impression, 
but she was very sure ‘of her decision. Jack’s 
virtues and faults had suddenly assumed a Philis- 


tine aspect in her fancy. 
“I am very glad,” said Paul, “and yet, you 


will marry some day.” 

“Don’t let’s bother with all that just now. 
Tell me what you’ve been doing.” 

“Nothing; just longing to see you.” 

“Then why didn’t you come?” 

They had entered the woods, and the sweet 
spiciness of myrtle filled the air. 

“Don’t you know why? It’s because I love 
you too much to endure the trivial intercourse 
with you which is all that I may have.” 

Hilda could feel the intensity of his gaze, but 
he made no effort to touch her. She sat very 
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still and tried to control the nervous irregularity 
of her breathing, until at last she gave up the 
attempt and raised her eyes to his. 

“You might have loved me,” he said, “that’s 
what makes it so hard.” 

“I do love you,” she murmured. . 

A light broke over Paul’s face, and he left the 
horse to find her way down the shaded road alone. 
It was not long before she turned aside to crop 
a bunch of sweet-gum leaves; the wheels crashed 
into a stump, and Hilda laughed as Paul effected 
a return to the grass-grown ruts. 

The action seemed to give him again the clear- 
ness of vision which that moment of rapture had 
blurred. He drove on for a time without speak- 
ing, until she said softly: “What are you think- 
ing about ?” 

“Pm not thinking,” he answered, “but I’ve 
thought it out before. I know I had no right 
to make you love me.” 

“Do you regret it?” she asked. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t. God knows I want 
to make you happy, but there are disabilities 
that I have not the power to overcome—I can’t 
ask you to marry me.” 

“But I want you to ask me so much.’’ There 
were tear-drops on her lashes—it was a marvel 
to herself how suddenly they sometimes came. 
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He saw them, and turned away until, when she 
was beginning to fear that his scruples might 
` prove troublesome after all, he gave up the 
struggle and rushed happily upon defeat. 
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ILDA wanted to tell Harriet of her engage- 
ment, and yet she let pass two opportunities 
for doing so. One occurred after dinner, when the 
day was warm, as with a foretaste of summer, 
and the lethargy of the early afternoon had settled 
upon them both. It was not a time for con- 
fidences, she decided, but rather for sleep, and 
she sank into it easily. Later, when the dusk 
began to fall, she joined her cousin on the piazza 
with every intention of speaking of Paul, for the. 
place and the hour were propitious. She sat on 
the step at Harriet’s feet, and then, wondering 
how she should begin, she let the moments slip 
by. 

“You are very quiet this evening,” said Harriet. 
“What are you thinking about?” 

“Nothing much,” she replied, and exerted her- 
self to talk until tea was announced. It was 
odd why she should mind so much telling Harriet. 
She would do it later. But later there were 
visitors, and the thing was not yet accomplished. 
Then she helped to shut up the house and they 
went up-stairs together. There was a lamp on 
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her table, but the other rooms were dark. Stand- 
ing just within the doorway, she could hear Har- 


riet hunting for the matches, and, turning quickly, 
Hilda ran down the hall. If only she could get 


there before Harriet made a light. 
“Cousin Harriet,” she called. 


“Well?” 


“Where are you?” 
“Here by the window. What’s the matter ?”’ 


Hilda had groped her way across the room, 
and her hand touched the other’s shoulder. 

“Wait,” said Harriet, “I'll strike a light.” 

“No, don’t. I want to tell you something.” 

Harriet stood still and made no question as to 
what the something might be. Hilda missed the 
encouragement of such an inquiry—perhaps the 
more because of the darkness that hid her cousin’s 
face. Harriet was glad of the shield that it 
offered, for her features could not have assumed a 
conventional expression of interest; they were 
wooden in their rigidity as she stood waiting. 

Hilda went on: “I’m engaged to Mr. Osborne.” 
She had meant to tell it gracefully, but the state- 
ment was more unwieldy than she had realized. 

“Engaged to him,” Harriet repeated. 

“Yes, I’ve been trying to tell you all day, but 
somehow I couldn’t.” 

“You mean you are going to marry him?” 
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“Of course,” said Hilda, with an attempt at 
lightness, for there was that in Harriet’s tone 
which she found awful in its gravity. Her hands 
began to grow cold, and she clinched them firmly. 

“I thought you were engaged to some one else 
when you came here.” They were no longer 
hostess and guest. 

“I never was,” said Hilda, “not regularly.” 

“Ts this regular?” 

Hilda did not reply, but sudden resentment of 
_ Harriet’s manner made her silence one of dignity 
rather than confusion. Through the darkness 
Harriet felt its quality, or it may have been her 
own consciousness of having gone too far. In 
some strange way, Hilda’s silence compelled from 
her acertain amount of respect; the girl was, at 
least, not a person to be trampled upon, and 
when she spoke again her voice had lost its of- 
fensive note. 

“I am going to be frank with you,” she began. 

“You have been,” said Hilda. “Tell me why 
you disapprove so much, Cousin Harriet ?” 

Her tone was suddenly very winning. Harriet 
understood the charm that she had for Paul as 
never before; she could even imagine her own 
calm judgment overthrown by such a personality. 

“You don’t suit each other,” she said lamely. 

“Yes, we do,” Hilda cried with happy certainty. 
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“But I know what you mean. You think that 
he’s too serious and too intellectual for me, and 
that’s just why he attracted me so from the very 
first. I like all that sort of thing in a man.” 

“Tt will take more than liking to make a success 
of such a marriage,” Harriet exclaimed ominously. 

Hilda smiled. “Must I tell you that I love 
him ?” 
“No,” said Harriet, “love is not a thing that 
can be told, it must be lived.” She spoke simply, 
and the truth that illumined her words frightened 
Hilda for the moment. Involuntarily she came 
close to Harriet and put her arms around her 


neck. 
“Do you think I ought not to marry him?” 


she asked. 

Tt was a cry for direction and support, as she 
shrank from a newly revealed responsibility, but 
it would have been made to any one near her at 
the moment. Vaguely aware of this impersonal 
element, Harriet stood quite still, her body erect 
and tense, and the pliant, clinging arms felt no 
responsive movement as she answered: “You 
are the only person who can possibly judge of 


that.” 
“It is hard to decide such a great big question 


alone,” said Hilda. 
“You have decided it,” Harriet reminded her. 
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“But I don’t know whether I am doing right 
or wrong.” 

“Would knowing have altered your decision?” 

The question threw Hilda upon the defensive. 


“I can’t tell,” she said, “but after all, isn’t it a 


matter of what we both want to do? Is there 
anything else to be considered ?” 

“No,” said Harriet slowly, “that’s all. But—” 

She paused, and Hilda’s hold upon her tight- 
ened. “Please don’t be so solemn,” she begged. 
“Won’t you try to take it more naturally ?” 

“Tt isn’t a natural marriage,” Harriet objected. 

“Yesitis. I thought he was charming the very 
first time I met him.” 

“Don’t blink the fact of his invalidism Hilda.” 
Harriet spoke almost harshly in the repugnance 
she felt for the subject. 

“I don’t know whether I blink it or accept it, 
but it doesn’t seem to make any difference.” 

An instinctive good taste made Hilda avoid 
extreme expressions always, and her simplicity 
awoke in her cousin an unexplained feeling of 
sympathy, as, care-free and light-hearted, the girl 
faced the gray mists beyond. 

“My dear,” she said, “do you realize how 
serious a thing your life with Paul will be?” 

Hilda, responding to the sudden warmth, ex- 
claimed impulsively: “You are so good to me, 
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would have done!” 

“I would keep you from this marriage if I 
could, Hilda,” Harriet felt obliged to say. 

“Don’t try, please,” Hilda begged. 

“It would be of no use, I suppose, but I can’t 
feel that you understand what a constant de- 
mand upon your vitality Paul’s ill health will 
make.” 

“Ah, but that is just the way I can help him. 
I’m not intellectual; I can’t be to him what you 
have been in his work.” 

Harriet said nothing. What had she been to 
Paul? “A reader—nothing more,” she thought 
bitterly. 

“He says, though, that my influence will help 
him even in his writing, and, if he thinks so, then 
it will, no matter if I do seem so frivolous to 
other people. It’s a wonderful thing, Cousin 
Harriet, to be able to inspire and help a man like 
Paul. It seems to me that my life is going to 
count for so much more than I ever thought it 


would.” : 
“The big things of life take a heavy toll in the 


long run,” said Harriet. 
Hilda laughed. ‘Dear Cousin Harriet, don’t 
try to frighten me. I know you think you ought 


to, but you can’t.” 
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Harriet made no reply, and Hilda reached up 
and kissed her. 


“Good night,” said Harriet. ‘Don’t run into 
the table.” | 

Once in her own room, Hilda drew a long 
breath and then fell into a state of preaccupation. 
She lingered over the folding of her ribbons, and 
the careful putting away of her bangles and pins, 
but at last she blew out the light and leaned from 
her window to look at the starry sky. 

The banksia was delicately fragrant, and a 
bed of tea-roses sent up sweet incense to her 
dream. Was Paul awake? Her thoughts flew 
to him with a tenderness new and sweet. The 
influence of Harriet’s manner was still upon her 
and the beauty of the night touched her with a 
solemnity which she did not try to escape. She 
lifted her eyes to the stars that burned so bright 
and clear above, and a prayer sprang to her lips. 
She had never prayed spontaneously before, but 
a longing filled her that she might satisfy the 
demands of Paul’s love. Beyond the pines, 
standing regular and dark against the southern 
sky, she felt sure that he was thinking of her. 
Perhaps he, too, was leaning out into the night. 
Ah, if she could but know the extravagance of 
his thoughts! Then, suddenly she laughed. How 
would he tell Louisa ? 
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Paul had told Louisa, and he had done it very 
badly; of that he was conscious. And yet, there 
seemed no way to do it well, for the glorious fact 


must shine forth, and it was the fact that Louisa 
He had not waited for a convenient 


would resent. 
season, but had gone straight to his sister. She 


looked up as he entered, intending to ask some 
casual question about his drive, but his expression 


silenced her. 
“Louisa,” he said, “Miss Fordham has prom- 


ised to marry me.” 
“I thought probably she would,” Louisa re- 


marked, and went on with her sewing. 

Paul’s face darkened, but after a moment’s 
hesitation, he left the room without speaking 
again. At least, his news had been told, whether 
tactfully or not made very little difference, and 
if Louisa had anticipated his engagement, then 
she must be prepared for it. 

Louisa kept stitching away grimly, until she 
began a sudden and hurried search for her hand- 
kerchief. It was not to be found, and she wiped 
her eyes on a corner of the pillow-case that she 
was making. 

“Tf it had been Harriet,” she said aloud, ‘‘I 
could have stood it.” And then she took up her 


work again and sewed steadily, 
Doctor Erskine dropped in about dusk. Paul 
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was in the library, Louisa said. She sat on the 
front veranda and rocked continuously with a 
preoccupied air that puzzled the doctor, for she 
was usually so well aware of her surroundings. 

“Anything wrong, Louisa?” he asked. 

“Not with me,” she answered shortly. 

The doctor reflected. The trouble was evi- 
dently with Paul. If he were sick Louisa would 
have been only too eager to seek professional 
advice. Her silence, therefore, was sufficient 
proof that he was in his customary physical state. 
The doctor knew that, and yet he questioned 
further: “Is Paul sick ?” 

“He’s about as usual,” she replied, but it was 
apparent that she must soon speak of the matter 
that disturbed her, or suffer serious consequences. 

The doctor changed the subject. ‘You ought 
to cut the mistletoe out of these daks, Louisa.” 

She did not cast a glance aloft. ‘You'd better 
suggest that to Paul, Doctor. If he would spend 
more time and thought on the place he wouldn’t 
behave in the silly way he has recently.” 
feelings were too much for her. 

The doctor asked no question about Paul’s 
conduct. ‘“‘You take things too hard, Louisa. 
Everybody is subject to temporary aberrations.” 

“Temporary !” she exclaimed scornfully. “He’s 
going to marry that girl of Harriet’s.” l 
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“Marry!” the doctor cried in unbelieving 
wonder, and after a bare interval of silence a 


voice sounded from the doorway behind. 
“Yes, Doctor!” There was a challenging note 


in the words. 
Doctor Erskine rose and faced Paul. Louisa 


got up, too. “It had to come out sooner or later,” 

she said in a nervous, half-apologetic manner. 
“Undoubtedly. I should have told the doctor 

myself if you had not forestalled me,” Paul said. 
“T didn’t know you wanted me to keep quiet 


about it,” she exclaimed. 
“It makes no difference,” said Paul. 
“It did 


The doctor looked at him gravely. 
not occur to me that you thought of marrying,” 


he said. 
“You have never told me that there was any 
reason why I should not do so,” Paul answered 


steadily. 
Louisa went into the house, and neither of the 
men seemed aware of her going, each was intent 
upon his thought. 

Doctor Erskine spoke, at last, slowly: “You 
are practically an invalid, Paul.” The state- 
ment was very clean cut. It sounded even a lit- 
tle cruel, but the doctor could give pain when he 


thought it necessary. 
Paul made no comment, and his old friend con- 
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tinued: “Do you know what that will mean to 
any woman who undertakes to live with you? 
Do you estimate the strain it will be upon her 
spirits, to say nothing of her nerve force? Some 
of ’em could stand it, and count it nothing but 
happiness, and some of ’em couldn’t—that’s all.” 

“I suppose it would depend upon the strength 
of her love,” said Paul. 


“Or of her character, I don’t know which,” the 
doctor added meaningly. 

Silence fell between them after that, and then 
Paul said: “You don’t understand Hilda.” 

“Probably not.” 


“TI know I am not the sort of man she ought to 
marry, but——” 

“Then why not break it off right now?” 

“Would you do that?” Paul asked. 

The doctor hesitated, and a host of poignant 
memories rushed in upon him. “No, I don’t 
suppose I would,” he said truthfully, and held 
out his hand. 

Paul took it in a grateful clasp. The doctor’s 
sympathetic understanding was good after Louisa’s 
scornful severity. 

There was not much conversation between the 
brother and sister at supper. Least of all did 
they speak of the subject uppermost in their 
minds. Yet the silence each maintained was 
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different in character. There was something 
distinctly pugnacious in Louisa’s closely set lips 
and stony eye, while Paul was cold and unap- 
proachable in the reserve which her lack of 
sympathy had engendered. Under such circum- 
stances, nothing .was to be gained from com- 
panionship, and, comprehending this, they spent 
the evening apart. 

Evidence of the breach between them was the 
fact that Louisa did not stop at the library door 
to say good night, while he, hearing her foot- 
steps as they mounted the stairs, took no account 
of them until they had ceased. Then he arose, 
with the half-defined intention of calling to her, 
but from above came the sound of a bolted door. 

Within Louisa’s breast had arisen a feeling 
of wasted care and affection; yet, from sheer 
force of habit, she looked from her window to 
see if the library lights had been extinguished, 
and later, when the air grew chilly, she caught 
herself wondering if Paul had enough covering. 
She steeled herself against the impulse to go 
down and find out, and, pulling up her own blan- 
ket, resigned herself to the conflict between tor- 
menting fears and a righteous wrath. 

By morning the change in the weather had come. 
It rained in a steady, relentless sort of way, and 


the air was cold for the season. 
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“Who would have thought it,” said Hilda, as 
she stood before the library fire. 
were so brilliant last night.” 


“That often means rain,” Harriet observed. 
She was looking out at the.garden and longing © 
to dig in the earth and feel the soothing influence 
of the unemotional plant world. 

“I hate a day like this,” Hilda exclaimed, 
and, going to another window, she began to play 
with the curtain cord as she watched the rain. 

“Do you expect Paul this morning?” Harriet 
asked suddenly. 

Hilda blushed. “I don’t know; does he go 
out in bad weather? p” 

“He should not.” 

That struck Hilda as an absurd Po to say of 
a man, and her face expressed the annoyance 
that she felt, yet the next moment she was sure 
they laid undue stress upon his infirmity. Of 
course he would come. 

Harriet was trying to persuade herself that he 
would not, for she felt an inability to see him 
immediately. She must have a day or so in 
which to adjust herself to these new conditions. 
She might avoid him, but the terms of friendship 
demand as great and as ready sympathy in happi- 
ness as in affliction, and she knew that she must 

give it, or lose the essence of what she had. 
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“Tm going up-stairs to write to Mother,” Hilda 
announced at last. 
= “I must write to her, too,” said Harriet, and 
as the girl went out she wondered what she 
should say to Marion—gentle, conventional little 
Marion, who had made so unfortunate an effort 
to divert her sprightly daughter from the charms 
of an undesirable admirer. The letter was written 
slowly, while Hilda who was confidential with her 
mother, dashed off page after page at her own 
little desk up-stairs, and the house was quiet, 
save for the spouting of the gutters and the drip of 


the rain. 
When the bell rang it startled them both. 


Harriet put down her pen, and sat debating 


whether she should go or stay, until it was too 


late—Paul had opened the library door. 
“We thought you wouldn’t venture out in the 


rain,” she said. 
“You couldn’t have thought it seriously.” 
“Did you get wet?” 


“Not very.” 
Harriet grew as anxious as Louisa would have 


been. “You ought not to take such risks with 


your health, Paul.” 
“Now, Harriet, I’m not a consumptive, along 


with my other advantages.” 
He took the chair opposite her, and then silence 
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fell upon them. Harriet looked down awkwardly, 
she could not broach the subject of his engagement; 
everything she had planned to say had deserted 
her. 


“Don’t be afraid to say what you think,” he 
said at length. 

The hardness of his voice startled her. She 
hesitated a moment, “I hope with all my heart 
that you will be happy, Paul.” 

“I am happy,” he answered defiantly. ‘Why 
are you so doubtful of the future?” 

“Why do you fancy that Iam?” she returned. 

He smiled. ‘You need never try to deceive 
me, [ know you too well.” 

“If you know me so well,” said Harriet slowly, 

you should be sure of my sympathy in every- 
thing that touches you.” 


“I am. But—does it seem to you so impossi- 
ble for any woman to love me?” 

“No,” she cried quickly, “‘no, Paul, it does not.” 

“I used to think it was impossible,” he said, 
“but I am not this.” His hands ran excitedly 
over his meagre body. 

“I have never thought so,” said Harriet simply. 

His expression softened as he looked at her. 
“ But for you, Harriet, I don’t believe I could have 
kept up the fight until now. Pd have given up 
the development of my powers, such as they are.” 
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“It’s self-preservation that makes all of us 
struggle along,” she answered. 

“Yes. Yet there have been times, when, but 
for you, I shouldn’t have thought myself worth 
preserving. And, if I had given up, think what 
I should have lost. Do you know, Harriet, she 
was first interested in me on account of my 
scientific turn. That seems odd, doesn’t it? Her 
tastes are very serious,” he went on; “I realize 
it more and more as I begin to see beyond the 
natural sprightliness of her manner.” 

“That’s very fortunate,” said Harriet slowly. 
“I’ve always thought a similarity of tastes abso- 


lutely necessary to happiness in marriage.” 
“I think you are wrong there, it’s not absolutely 


necessary, but it’s important—very.”’ 

Harriet made no comment, and in the silence 
that followed his amendment, he looked at her 
with an absorbed, preoccupied gaze. Her hands 
were locked in front of her, her eyes downcast, 
while about her fine, strong shoulders there was, 
for the moment, a suggestion of languor, and the 
rich tints of her skin were lost in the general gray- 
ness of the day. Suddenly Paul became conscious 
of her, and conscious, also, of a strange sense of 
pity for her, in all the vigor of her mind and body, 
as he looked down the narrowing prospect of her 


life. 
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“Harriet,” he said, “you ought to marry John . 
Blake.” : 

“In cold blood ?” she asked, without looking up. 

“No, I suppose not, but don’t you—— p” 

“No,” she said, rising, and regaining at once the 
firm poise of her face and figure. “No, I don’t. 
Try not to let your own success turn you into a 
match-maker, Paul.” 

Paul laughed. “‘John’s stock must be boom- 
ing,” he said easily. “I’ve never known his 
name to produce such an effect.” 

Harriet found ease impossible just then. “I 
wish you wouldn’t mention | him again, it annoys 
me very much.” 

“Why, Harriet, I had no idea you were so 
sensitive; of course [ll do as you wish.” 

Hilda’s step sounded on the stair, and his face 
brightened responsively. 

““Good-by,” said Harriet. Outside the door 
she stopped. Had the interview been a success! 
She tried to remember its consecutive stages, 
and then she moved quickly away, for’ Hilda’s 
light voice carried beyond the library walls. 
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HE date of the wedding had not been deter- 
mined, and, beyond the promise that it was 
to be soon, Hilda, herself, had thought very little 
about it, preferring a pleasant indefiniteness as 
to the future, for she found the present entirely 
satisfying. The intensity of Paul’s devotion, 
the mysterious atmosphere of romance in which 
his ill health seemed to involve them both, the 
response of her own volatile nature to influences 
so compellent, and the delicate aroma of her 
youth, combined to give her a sort of ecstasy of 
enjoyment, from which those of more serious 
temperament are debarred, by doubts and fears 
and motive-seeking speculations. 

To Hilda were none of these things, and when 
she talked with Paul, and looked into the recesses 
of his life, it was but to illumine them with her 
smile, never to be herself clouded by the shadows 
lurking there. From time to time, through the 
golden haze in which she moved, there shot a 
gleam from some hidden, unknown source, show- 
ing her the path to heights of which she had not 
dreamed, and leaving her with a happy convic- 
tion of the purity of her love. To Paul, the pass- 
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ing days brought a longing for certainty as to the 
days to come. It filled his heart one morning 
as they sat in the garden, silent, under the sweet 
spell of sun and sky. 

“When we are married—” Hilda began at last. 

He leaned forward and took her hand: “When 
will that be?” 

“Soon,” she answered, “I don’t like long engage- 
ments.” 

“But when ?” 

He still felt guilty in urging her to marry him. 

She thought it over a moment, and then said 
as from a sudden remembrance: “Pll have to go 
home first, and talk it over with Mother.” 

The dread of her absence hung like a pall about 
him. ‘When are you going?” ~ 

She laughed at his look of dejection. “I’m 
afraid Cousin Harriet would like to ask that ques- 
tion; I’ve been here such a terribly long time. 
But I hate to go,” she added, with a look that 
brought to naught the victory of many of his mid- 
night hours. 

“Then why not stay? Why must you go away 
at all?” He spoke impetuously. 

“Oh, Paul,” she cried, “I couldn’t do that!” 

“No,” he said, after a miserable moment of 
silence. “I ought not to have asked it. I ought 
to want you to throw yourself into the old life 
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again, so you can be very sure that you don’t 


prefer it.” 
_ “Suppose I did prefer it, what would you do?” 
There was a touch of cruelty in the question, 


and Hilda, conscious of it, was mildly ashamed. 


But she knew that she could make amends after- | 


ward, and when he made no answer, she asked 


again: “Tell me what you would do.” 
“Nothing,” he said, looking into the fresh 
delicacy of her face. “That would be the end 


of life for me.” 
An expression of terror shone in her eyes. 
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“You don’t mean that you would 
“No, I don’t mean that. It would be death in 


life, that’s all.” 
“Yes,” she said, and the terror changed to a 


suggestion of seriousness—nothing more. ‘‘That’s 
just what it would seem to me if you stopped car- 


° 32 
ing. 
“That’s an impossible supposition,” he said, 


with the confidence of self-knowledge. 
“So is the other, then,” she declared. ‘‘Too 


foolish for you to think about.” 
His smile answered hers, but in it there was a 


sadness that he could not repress. 
“Aren’t you ashamed to be such a ‘doubting 
Thomas’ ?” she asked gayly, half comprehending 


his thought. 
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The phrase could have been applied with entire 
suitability to Louisa, than whom no one could 
have been found more doubtful of Hilda’s sin- 
cerity. 

“She has no more idea of marrying Paul than 
you have,” she said, discussing the matter with 
Harriet, “though you couldn’t convince him of 
it. He thinks she has every known virtue.” 

“I suppose that is natural,’ Harriet said 
slowly, looking away from Louisa as she spoke. 
She turned after a moment’s pause and resumed 
their talk. “I don’t think you do Hilda justice, 
she’s in love with Paul.” 

“Stuff! You are too simple, Harriet.” 

“You are too uncharitable. What other rea- 
son could there be for the engagement ?” 
“Pecuniary reasons,” Louisa answered lacon- 
ically. | | 

Harriet smiled. “If she doesn’t intend to marry 
him, what pecuniary advantage could she get ?” 

“It’s one thing or the other,” Louisa said with- 
out explaining herself further, “and the best thing 
you can do is to get her home again where she'll 


forget about him, and that will end the whole 
matter.” 


“But how about Paul?” 


A feeling of blankness came over Louisa. “I 
thought Paul had more sense,” she said shortly, 
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yet as she spoke she realized, for the first time, 
that the matter was to him. of vital import. 

That was the thought which possessed Harriet. 
What would Paul do if Hilda should change her 
mind? The question haunted her so that she 
began to dread Hilda’s going as greatly as she 


often desired it. 
Paul had gone when she reached home, and 


Hilda was on the front steps, idly enjoying the 


soft air. 

“Its the first hot day of the season,” Harriet 
said, sitting down beside her. “I’ve been over 
to see Louisa,” she volunteered. 

Hilda laughed. “Is she coming to call on 


me?” 
“She didn’t say so.” Harriet’s manner was 


non-committal. 
“Suppose she should come, wouldn’t it be 


awful ?” 
“I don’t think you realize how much Paul is to 


Louisa,” Harriet said. 

“Perhaps not, they seem so different,” Hilda 
answered airily. Then, with a change of man- 
ner, inspired by a new subject, “Isn’t it odd 
that I haven’t heard from Mother yet?” 

“Why, I brought you a letter,” said Harriet, 
searching in her bag as she spoke. 

Hilda began reading eagerly, but her interest 
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soon diminished, and when she looked up her ex- 
pression was one of irritation. ‘‘ Mother doesn’t 
seem to take my engagement seriously at all,” 
she said. ‘“‘Jim has lost his place at the road 
and she can’t write of anything else. She says 
Pll have to take a position. Now isn’t that just 
like Mother? And besides, what is the use of 


taking a position, when I am going to be married 
so soon ?” 


“When are you going to be married ?” Harriet 
asked pertinently. 

“Goodness knows! I suppose it will take me 
months now to collect a trousseau.” 

“And, in the meantime, how about Paul?” 

Hilda did not answer, and Harriet said after an 
interval, ““Couldn’t you dispense with a trous- 
seau? Your things are very pretty.” 

“Heavens!” Hilda exclaimed. ‘‘You have no 
idea how they have been twisted and turned to 
make them look decent. Still, I suppose they 
might do. It will show mother [’m in earnest; 
it aggravates me to have her treat it all so lightly.” 

“Possibly you have told her the same thing 
before.” 


“JI don’t care; she ought to know that a man 
like Paul is different from those boys.” 

“Tm glad that you realize it, Hilda.” 

“Of course I realize it,” said Hilda. ‘I think 
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he ought to be considered as well as I, and a long 
engagement would be terribly hard on him. I 
have a great mind to go straight home and get 


married. It would be silly of me to get anything 


to do, wouldn’t it?” 
“I can’t decide that for you,” said Harriet, 


“but if you want to be married at once, don’t 
make Paul take that trip; I’ll be glad to give you 
a quiet little wedding.” 

“That’s very good of you,” cried Hilda, “but 
I should want to be with Mother, you know.” 


“She would come, of course,” Harriet ex- 


claimed. 
“Oh, I’d have to think about it,” said Hilda. 


“I ought not to give you so much trouble.” 
Harriet did not urge her acceptance. She had 
felt that she must make the offer, and now that 
it was made, she was not at all sure that she had 
acted wisely. Perhaps Louisa was right, and it 


would be better for the engagement to drag along 
She began to wish that she had 


to dissolution. 
let things take their course, and had not made 


herself the tool of destiny. Yet, after all, if 
the marriage was to take place, it could matter 


very little where. 
There remained, however, the probability that 


Hilda would not choose to act upon her suggestion. 
She comforted herself with this thought, in the 
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hope that her interference might still be void of 
responsibility. But such was not the case. Paul 
came to her next day with a look that told her at 
once that Hilda had accepted her offer. They 
both thanked her warmly, and preparations for 
the wedding began. 

The affair was the talk of the town. 

Jimmy Bridges found the announcement of the 
engagement quite unbelievable. Nevertheless, he — 
avoided Hilda, for if she was engaged to Paul, 
what was he to say to her. Hilda, however, was 
not a person who could be easily avoided. She 
spied Jimmy going by the house one sunny mid- 
day, and ran out on the véranda to stop him. 
He tried to seem as though he did not hear her 
when she first spoke, but Hilda was determined to 
be heard. 

“You might just as well stop now and get 
through with it,” she said wisely. 

Jimmy groped frantically for something to say. 
“You have certainly given a surprise to this 
whole town,” he declared, avoiding her eye. 

“Didn’t you suspect it ?” 

He shook his head. “Nobody would have. 
You see, I never thought of Paul as a ladies’ man.” 

“He isn’t.” 

“He has been mighty successful, though,” 
Jimmy said with a sigh. There was a comical 
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look of dejection about him as he sat there on the 
step, contemplating Paul’s good fortune and his 
own lot as it appeared in contrast. 

“If I had thought you would ask me I might 
have waited,” Hilda said, smiling. 

“If I had been a marrying man you wouldn’t 
have had the chance to wait,” he exclaimed with 
emphasis not usual with him. “It takes money 
to do things in this world, though,” he remarked 
lugubriously. 

“Isn’t it dreadful!” Hilda exclaimed. 

“It is,” said Jimmy. “That question of money 
has stood in my way all of my life.” His resent- 
ment cumulated as he considered the matter. 

“I like you as well as though you had a mint of 


money,” Hilda assured him. 
“You are a girl in a thousand, and, anyway, 


I’m glad you’re going to live here.” 

Hilda thanked him, and as he held her hand 
for a moment, he said, if not with tact, at least 
with a real feeling of concern for her welfare: “At 
any rate, Paul is better for you than Henry Hunt.” 

“You don’t like Mr. Hunt ?” 

“He thinks he’s the whole show,” Jimmy 
exclaimed in the language of the hour. | 

It must be confessed that Hunt did have some 
such idea. Hilda enjoyed the shock that she 
gave to his vanity. He liked Paul, after a fashion, 
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but he underestimated his possible charm for a 
woman, thought, in fact, that he had none, and 
viewed Hilda’s action as determined by mer- 
cenary motives solely. She found the interview 
with him very interesting. He reproached her 
with her treatment of himself, spoke as freely as 
he dared of what he considered the folly of her 
behavior, and took his departure at last, filled 
with a surprise which, for the moment, quite 
balanced his indignation. 

“The thing is preposterous on the face of it,” 
he always said when the engagement was dis- 
cussed, and with that withering remark dis- 
missed the subject. 

It was a subject, however, which was always 
coming up again. There had not been such an 
absorbing topic of conversation throughout the 
county for many a day, but, somehow, very few 
knew just what to say either to Hilda or to Paul. 

Bill Splinters voiced public opinion pretty 
well when he declared: “This here marriage is 
' agin natur.” 

He was not afraid of speaking to Paul on the 
subject. Indeed, he may be said to have gone 
out of his way to do so, for he reined in his sham- 
bling old horse with much ostentation when they 
met upon the road. Paul would have gone on, 
but Bill would not get out of his way. 
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“Keep to the right,” Paul called out. He could 
see conversation in the old fellow’s air. 
Bills poise was imperturbable. ‘Been hearin’ 
‘bout you an’ that strange young gel,” he an- 


nounced. 
“Well,” said Paul. 
“You're makin’ a mistake.” 
“Think so?” 


“Yep.” 
“What do you know about it,” Paul asked, 


realizing that the sooner Bill had his say, the 
sooner he would drive on. 

“Fust place, I’m a married man. Second place, 
ef I had a knowed I would er seed the trouble 
I hev seed, I would er let marryin’ alone.” 

“You advise me to do so, then?” 
“Yes, sirree! You hain’t got the muscle for 
“I think I'll try it, just the same,” said Paul. 

“Well, I done my duty,” said Bill, and, slapping 
his horse with the reins, he turned her head to 
the right, according to the law of the road. 

Mrs. Fordham arrived two days before her 
daughter’s wedding, in a state of some bewilder- 
ment as to the necessity of her hurried trip. 
She was a rotund little woman, and her small, 
regular features were softened by a look of gentle- 
ness too extreme to be interesting. Her expression 
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might even have been called vague, and yet there 
was about her an elusive suggestion of Hilda, 
which must have been given by the grace of 
movement that she still possessed and, more 
subtly, by her perfect femininity. As to figure, 
also, they were not unlike, for Hilda’s girlish 
lines would in all probability hide themselves 
beneath just such well-constructed curves. Yet, 
beyond these points, there was no resemblance 
between mother and daughter. 

“I thought Hilda was more like you than she 
is,” said Harriet, looking at them critically. 
“Why, Hilda isn’t like me at all,” Mrs. Ford- 
ham exclaimed. ‘‘She looks like her father’s 
people, they were all blonds, you know. But 
I don’t believe you ever saw Mr. Fordham, 
did you? It’s been such a grief to me that we 
haven’t lived closer together, Harriet. Dear 
Uncle Henry was like a father to me. He gave 
me many a party dress. I remember the prettiest 
little blue silk he bought for me once. I was 
staying in this same room, only the bed used to 
be where the table is, and the vines didn’t come 
up quite so high around the window. He was a 
lovely, sweet man, and Aunt Catherine was so 
good to me, too.” 

As she paused for breath, Harriet hastily left 
the room, and Hilda said when they were alone, 
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“You haven’t asked me a word about the wed- 
ding, Mother.” 

Mrs. Fordham’s eyes filled with tears. “I feel 
dreadfully about it, Hilda—it doesn’t seem as 
though he ought to let you marry him.” 

“He can’t help himself,” said Hilda. 

“I suppose so,” her mother assented. 

“At any rate, he’s not like everybody else,” 
Hilda remarked, “he’s wonderfully intellectual.” 

“No doubt,” Mrs. Fordham agreed. “Just 
like your uncle Ezra—he was such an intellectual 
man. I never saw him without a book in his 
hand, and Aunt Rachel never opened one. She 
said all their poverty was due to books—though 
of course, you won’t be troubled that way, be- 
cause Mr. Osborne is well off. Does he still live 
in that handsome old house? It’s one of the 
finest places in Georgia. It will be dreadfully 
lonely for you though, so far out of town. I just 
hate to think of your settling down to such a 
life, Hilda.” 

“Mother, how doleful you are,” exclaimed 
Hilda. “I don’t intend to settle down.” 

Mrs. Fordham sighed. “No girl does, but they 

all have it to do. I don’t say it to discourage 

you, my dear, but I want you to realize that 

married life has a great many cares and respon- 

sibilities under the best of circumstances, and 
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for you there will be more of them than usual. 
You didn’t ask my advice about your engage- 
ment, but I won’t deny that I would put a stop 
to it if I could—though, of course, I don’t know 
anything against Mr. Osborne.” | 

“He can’t be accused of wildness, like poor old 
Jack,” laughed Hilda. ‘‘What a boy Jack seems 
compared to Paul!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fordham slowly, “and I 
dare say I ought to be thankful that you didn’t 
marry him; yet, I think in some respects he might 
have suited you better, after all.” 

“Well, don’t say so now, Mother, after the fuss 
you made about him.” 

“I hope you don’t regret not marrying him.” > 

Hilda smiled. “Hardly! He’s not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with Paul.” 

“Well, it’s right you should feel that way,” 
said her mother, but she looked down with a 
meditative air. 

Hilda stooped and kissed her. ‘‘Don’t add that 
you ‘hope it will last,” she begged, laughing. 

“But it would be wrong not to hope so,” Mrs. 
Fordham protested. Sometimes she was not sure 
that she understood her daughter. 

The consciousness recurred to her when, on 
her wedding-day, Hilda came down to breakfast 
as little disturbed as though the morning were 
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like all the others of her most agreeable pilgrim- 
age. Mrs. Fordham, herself, had awakened with 
a throb of excitement to the feeling that such a 
day should inspire, and she had gone anxiously 
to the window to see if the sun was to shine upon 
the bride. 
= She went down-stairs early, and her excitement 
mounted, until Hilda arrived at the usual time 
and with her usual air. Harriet put a spoonful 
of salt into her coffee as she entered and, looking 
up covertly, found that she was being laughed at. 

“I don’t think I ever saw you nervous before,” 
Hilda exclaimed. 

“Aren’t you nervous yourself?” her mother 
asked. 


“Why, no. 
to have a church wedding. 
“That isn’t what troubled me when I was 


married,” said Mrs. Fordham. ‘“‘It was just the 
idea of taking such a great big step. I cried off 
and on all day.” 

“But I should think the idea would have 
occurred to you before,” Hilda remarked with a 
ripple of amusement in her voice, and the others 


laughed a little responsively. 
“I don’t know why it was,” said her E 


“but that was the way I felt.” 
Similar ideas were occurring to Paul—had been 
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with him since the early dawn. Louisa, sitting 
opposite in a panoply of stoicism, observed the 
symptoms of disquiet in her brother with a sat- 
isfaction that kept her from anxiety over his 
poor appetite. She made a point of taking up 
her customary duties, as soon as breakfast was 
over, while Paul sat down and found the day in- 
terminable. Waiting did not calm him as it 
should have done, and when at last the carriage 
was ‘announced he had arrived at the settled con- 
viction that it would be better for Hilda if she 
had never seen him. 

“You'll be late,” said Louisa from the door- 
way, and, in dejection of spirit, he set forth. 

Hilda was radiant. Her mother looked at 
her with pride, Harriet with a very generous 
admiration. 

“What are we waiting for?” she asked, when 
she had taken many last observations in the mir- 
ror, while her mother adjusted, and pulled, and 
smoothed gathers and folds that had never been 
out of place. “‘Hasn’t Paul come?” 

“He had to send back for the ring,” Mrs. Ford- 
ham explained. “He forgot it.” 

“It was the only thing he had to bring,” said 


- Hilda, and she laughed so heartily that the sol- 


emn little assemblage in the drawing-room was 
enlivened by the sound. 
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Doctor Erskine, preternaturally grave, with the 
full significance of the moment clearly defined 
before him, drew a breath as though the tension 
had suddenly relaxed. Hilda’s laugh seemed to 
restore normal conditions. 

“That saved me from locomotor; I’ve been 
feeling all the symptoms for the last ten minutes,” 
the doctor said to his neighbor. 

The lady was literal in her interpretation of 
speech. “It wouldn’t be apt to come on so 
suddenly, would it, Doctor?” she asked. 

“Can’t tell,” said the doctor. “I heard of a 
man who got creeping paralysis once just wait- 
ing for his wife to laugh at a joke he had 
made.” 
The lady smiled because it occurred to her 
that the doctor expected her to do so. That was 
where she deceived herself—he certainly didn’t 
expect it. He felt better himself, though, for 
Hilda’s merriment seemed a good omen for a 
future that seemed so fraught with danger. Paul, 
still meditating upon his responsibilities, felt a 
cheerful, natural atmosphere about him as he 
heard it, and, when at last the messenger with the 
ring galloped up to the door, the groom had 
become almost free from the nervousness that 
Harriet, at least, had been quick to detect. 

“Kiss me,” said Hilda, and she threw her arms 
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impetuously around her mother, until the little 
woman remembered the veil and freed herself 
to rearrange the crushed draperies. ‘“‘Come on,” 
cried the bride, and, taking her mother’s arm, 
she hurried her down the stairs. 

It was a wedding that no one ever forgot, and 
Mrs. Fordham, wiping her eyes in the forefront 
of the company, added little to the festivity of 
the event. 

“I didn’t mean to be a damper on things,” 
she explained later to Paul, “but it’s very hard 
for a mother to give up her daughter; though, of 
course, I knew that Hilda was sure to marry 
soon.” | 

The remark could hardly be called happy, 
but Paul realized its truth, and also the absence 
of any intention to wound, and said, with a smile, 

‘that in some way went straight to Mrs. Ford- 
ham’s kindly heart: “Then it’s only a matter of 
becoming reconciled to me, and I know you'll 
try to do that for Hilda’s sake.” 

“I certainly will,” she exclaimed with a sudden 
warmth of sentiment toward her newly made 
son-in-law. 

She told Harriet about it afterward as they 
stood on the veranda, and Paul and his bride 
drove off down the road that led through the pine 
woods and into the wide country beyond. 
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| “Poor man,”’ she said, with a look that followed 


the carriage, “I hope Hilda loves him.” 
“I hope so,” Harriet echoed and, turning, they 


went into the house. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


OSSIBLY the Osborne house should be 
called a mansion, for it was a very large 
and handsome structure. From the road, only 
its slated roof and red chimneys were visible 
above the surrounding trees, while, seen through 
the avenue of oaks, the pillared doorway might 
have been the entrance to some enchanted castle, 
so mysterious the light beneath the interlacing 
boughs, so suggestive of romance the glimpse of 
the dark interior that was revealed. Sometimes 
Paul felt that there were too many trees about 
the place, yet he had for them a sort of rever- 
ence that kept him from doing them violence. 
They had been planted by successive owners of 
the property, and seemed to bear living testi- 
mony to men who had the right to leave there’ 
some record of themselves. 

Still, at times, they oppressed him. He had 
fanciful ideas that the shadows they cast, deepen- 
ing with each succeeding year, were but emblems 
of the influences that fell from past generations, 
so that, occasionally, he looked with longing upon 
some newly built homestead blistering in the sun, 
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with no ancestral oaks decreeing darkness to 
certain windows, merely standing forth in unpic- 
turesque baldness and having no predisposition 
other than that dictated by the points of the 
compass. He noted, always with a sigh, the 
preparations that the householder invariably 
made for putting in roots on his own account to 
overshadow posterity by the outgrowth of his 
efforts. 
The early Osbornes must have had much of 
this desire to plant memorials of themselves, 
for it was not the remnant of a virgin forest that 
hid the old house from the passing traveller, but 
rows of carefully set oaks, hickories, and wild 
olives, and even an initial O of cedar trees, whose 
regularity bespoke the hand of man. Louisa had a 
_ preference for shrubbery, and was forever bringing 
home a new plant to be added to the collection of 
spireas, myrtles, syringas, and nameless masses 
of green with which she had crowded the grounds. 
Paul, whatever the sentiment that held his hand 
in the matter of the trees, looked upon these 
other acquisitions with disfavor. But he wasted 
both time and words in attempts to make his 
sister realize that the shrubbery needed thinning. 
It was a common subject of dispute between 
them, and one that had never been settled so that, 
pending a conclusion, Louisa continued to set 
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out roots, though she sometimes felt a twinge of 
conscience when she put in a new one surrepti- 
tiously. Paul had no intention of being the auto- 
crat of the household. He thought, indeed, that 
Louisa did as she pleased, both for herself and 
for him, and resigned himself to her management 
with perfect humility. But, for all her air of 
determination, she moved in no matter, however 
small, without first debating as to what he would 
like, and how far she might proceed without 
goading him to desperation. Her errors, though 
frequent, were due not to design but to the fact 
that her brother’s nature and tastes were not 
among the things “dreamed of in her philosophy.” 
Paul, obeying her laws, submitting to her sur- 
veillance of his health, controlling, as best he 
could, the irritation aroused by conflicting tem- 
peraments, pursued his own course, with only 
very casual reflections upon Louisa’s point of 
view. 

So they had lived in their fine old house, held 
by a bond of affection that was not dependent 
upon similarity of tastes or ideas, but which had 
toughened and tightened under strain, refuting 
all laws except those of kinship, which are often 
so much more effective than in early years we 
realize, asserting themselves with unsuspected 
force at crises. In the lives of Paul and Louisa, 
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year had followed year, at first slowly, and then 
in such rapid succession that she, in the cursory 
glances given to her mirror, found she had passed 


from a plain youth to a plainer middle age, while 


he had outgrown much of his early bitterness and 
had settled with some satisfaction to a life that, 
in prospect, had seemed unendurable. 

Tt did not occur to Louisa to rail at fate. She 
accepted things as she found them, and, if she 
was incapable of happiness in its highest form, 
she was equally incapable of despair, and went 
about the countless details of her daily life in a 
cheerful, jog-trot sort of way. It was this that 
gave her value as a companion. She created 
about herself a pleasant, even atmosphere of the 
practical and brought into their solitude the stir 


and bustle that belongs to the business of living 
in cleanliness and order. That was a business 


of which she understood every small branch. 

It seemed to Paul that there ought to be some 
interval in the sweeping and polishing that went 
on with such violence and continuity. Yet there 
was a sequence of rooms in which the orgies were 
held, for by no other system did Louisa feel that 
the house could be kept decent, and decency in 
all things was the height of her aim. He often 
smiled at her methods, and oftener groaned over 
the discomfort they entailed; but still, there 
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came from it all a certain normal tone that he 
found soothing, impressing the fact that the 
workaday world was not to be stopped by vaga- 
ries of thought nor by fluctuations of feeling. The 
knowledge seemed to leave him freer to think 
and feel as he liked, sure that the day would see 
all its household duties performed. He had come 
to recognize in Louisa an all-sufficient primal 


force upon which he might depend, but he did 


not realize that he drew strength for his own need 
from contact with her wholesome, uncompromis- 
ing earthliness. 

Undoubtedly, this last was one of Louisa’s 
distinguishing traits, though all of her peculi- 
arities were sufficiently marked. Hilda, who 
viewed her sister-in-law from the standpoint of 
youth and pliability, decided that only one word 
could describe her—a word that meant much in 
Hilda’s vocabulary. It was “cranky,” and per- 
haps nowhere did the crankiness reveal itself more 
plainly than as reflected in the establishment 
which Louisa had managed. The order that 
prevailed among the chairs alone was enough to 
chill the blood of the average beholder. Upon 
Hilda, the effect was transitory, for she remem- 
bered that she could change it all and abolish 
also the tidies and table-covers of which Louisa 
was evidently so fond. These were all of plush, 
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and the colors had not faded with age. Em- 


broidered roses and butterflies stood out upon 


them as startlingly as in the days of their cre- 
ation, with such care had they been cherished 
through the fleeting fashions, when “‘their lovely 
companions had withered and gone.” 


‘Louisa had very peculiar ideas concerning the 


beautiful. For example, the drawing-room furni- 
ture was marked by a peculiar gaudiness of color 
and design and flaunted itself boldly in the public 
eye, while lovely pieces of rosewood and mahog- 
any hid their carved legs under modest draperies 
and secluded themselves in out-of-the-way corners 
to make room for harlequin upholstery, whose 
claim to consideration lay in the very astonish- 
ing price that had been paid for it. 

Louisa mentioned the figures to Hilda, who 
was in no way moved ‘from her original opinion 
that it should all be carted as far away as pos- 
sible. Hilda did not say this—she never made 
disagreeable remarks wantonly—but she found 
great amusement in counting the various articles 
that ought to be removed to other circles of soci- 
ety or, better still, reduced to ashes. With the 
housekeeping she had not the smallest wish to 
interfere, though Louisa made a formal resigna- 
tion of authority the day after her brother’s 


marriage. 
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The three sat at breakfast, and the little bride 
applied herself to the matter in hand with so 
healthy an appetite and such daintiness of 
‘ manner as to make, in her pretty muslin, a 
picture from which her husband found difficulty 
in turning away. | 

“Oh, don’t make me keep house,” she begged 
pitifully. 

“No, Louisa,” said Paul at once, “Hilda doesn’t 
want to have so much responsibility.” 

“Everything would go wrong; I could never 
do it as you do,” said Hilda, who had promised 
her mother to be “nice,” as she called it, to 
Louisa. 

“I suppose most women learn by experience,” 
Louisa remarked severely. She was torn be- 
tween the wish to see her sister-in-law settle to 
the business of life, in which she foresaw failure 
complete, and the natural desire to succeed her- 
self in office. | 

“But we'd all die while I was learning,” cried 
Hilda, “and we don’t want to die yet, do we, - 
Paul?” 

“Not yet,” said Paul, and they exchanged 
glances across the table, until Louisa, finding 
that the disapproval in her own gaze had missed 
fire, dropped her eyes upon her plate in sudden 
embarrassment. 
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Thus, with no more ado, the housekeeping 
was left to Louisa, who, despite her contempt for 
Hilda’s self-indulgence, was yet mildly flattered 


by the recognition of her own ability, and well — 


content still to hold the keys, which she had 
always considered insignia of rank. She returned, 
therefore, to her accustomed duties with undis- 
puted authority and Hilda and Paul went to the 
library, in the full enjoyment of a day that was 
to be peculiarly their own. 

Hilda strolled to the French window just back 
of the desk. “What an adorable little balcony,” 
she exclaimed. “May I go out?” 

“Suppose I said no,” he answered, smiling. 

“Then I’d stay inside—at least, for to-day— 
but I’m going out right away before you have 
time to say that I shan’t.” She stepped out 
into the morning air as she spoke, and he fol- 
lowed. “I should think you’d live out here,” 
she said. 

He laughed. “I don’t think I’ve been out 
here fer twenty years. You have no idea how 
Louisa and I keep to the beaten track; we’ve 
made a path, and in that path we have walked.” 

“You must have gotten dreadfully tired,” she 


said sympathetically. 
“Yes; I didn’t know how tired until I met 


you.” 
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“What lots of things date from that time,” 
she exclaimed. 

“For me,” he said earnestly. 

_ “For me, too,” and she slipped her hand into 
his. 
“I should think you’d be wonderfully proud of 

this house,” she said after a moment, “it’s so 

handsome.” 

“I am,” he admitted, “and you must be too— 
it’s your home now.” 

*‘Doesn’t that seem odd? I can’t get used to 
it. ve spent my days in the most hideous 
places imaginable. If a house was small, with 
no paint on it, and if the door-bell was out of 
order, we always rented. Of course, we made the 
best of the situation, but it was really an affliction 
tome. Ilove pretty things.” 

“I knew that without your telling me,” he said. 

“You’ve always thought me a Sybarite, and, 
just to prove that Pm not, [ll get a chair for 
you.” She turned away as she spoke, and going 
into the house reappeared after some moments 
with a low rocker. 

“This is the only one I could move,” she 
declared, “all the rest weigh tons.” 

He hesitated.. “That’s Louisa’s.” 

“Isit?” she said, and placed it so that he might 
face her as she balanced on the broad railing and 
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leaned against the house. “We must sit here 
every morning. It seems so strange that you’ve 
never used this balcony before.” 

“My mother used to sit here sometimes,” said 
Paul. “She and I trained the ivy.” 
“What was your mother like?” 

“Her picture is in the study.” 

“Yes,” said Hilda, “the eyes are so sweet.” 

“Her whole face was sweet,” he answered, 
“sweet, but sad. I never understood the sadness 
until I grew older and realized that I was the 


cause.” 
“I don’t believe you were. Children have such 


queer notions.” 
“T’d like to think that it was only a notion,” 


he replied, “but I believe she endured for me more 
in sympathy, than I’ve ever had to endure for 
myself in actuality.” 

“Has it been so very hard ?”’ 

“Oh, it’s not worth thinking of now.” 

“Tell me, Paul,” she said, leaning toward him 
with so sudden a movement that he put out his 
hand to steady her, “are you perfectly happy ?” 

“ As nearly so as mortals get to be,” he answered, 


meeting her eyes. 
“But I won’t be satisfied unless you say you 


are perfectly happy,” she said with a pathetic 


little quiver in her voice. 
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He took her hand in his, and after a moment 
said slowly: “I don’t think people are ever per- 
fectly happy.” 

“I am,” she declared. “Why aren’t you, Paul?” 

He hesitated. “‘I’d like to feel that no one 
could think it strange that you married me.” 

“What absolute nonsense! Besides, why do 
you care what people think ?” 

“Perhaps that is only another way of saying 
that Pd like to be all that your husband should 
be.” 

She pressed his hand, and, with the faculty 
that she possessed of turning lightly from serious 
matters, said: “But I don’t want to be a model 
wife.” 

“Td like to keep you just as you are now, with- 
out a care or responsibility.” _ 

“Not when I get old,” she objected. “Re- 
sponsibility is becoming to the aged.” 

“You'll never be old to me,” he said, “for I'll 
always be twenty years older.” 

“I know; that’s one of the reasons why I 
married you.” 

She looked so pretty as she sat there, with a 
little smile on her lips and the sunlight bringing 
out the gold in her hair, that he was impelled 
to kiss her with an ardor of feeling that could 
express itself in no other way. 
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“You mustn’t do that,” said Hilda, blushing 
as she pushed him away, “Louisa might see 


you.” 
He laughed. “Louisa will have to get used to 


it.” 

But Louisa, glancing up from amid the tall 
boxwood across the garden, felt that she could 
never get used to so unseemly a display of affec- 
tion. Yet she stole another covert glance at her 
brother and his wife as they sat on the little 
balcony in the early sunlight of their married 
life. Louisa .had looked to condemn, but, sud- 
denly, very inexplicable tears blurred her eyes, 
and she was not given to tears. Certainly they 
were not for Hilda, and there seemed no reason 
for shedding them on Paul’s ‘account. Something 
had touched her; perhaps it was Paul’s pathetic 
slightness as he figured in so romantic a scene, 
or it may have been a more selfish thought of her 
_own loneliness. She did not set forth these ex- 

planations even to herself, for the feeling, what- 
ever it was, soon passed, and with her customary 
keenness of vision, she noticed the chair—her 
own little oak rocker. 

She could scarcely refrain from speaking to 
Paul about it. “It will be ruined with scratches 
on that balcony,” she thought distractedly, and 
then, stepping into full view, she called: “Why 
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don’t you go on the front veranda, Paul? That 
little place isn’t meant to sit on.” 

“Oh, we like it here,” said Hilda, “‘it’s so roman- 
tic.” 
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HE summer advanced rapidly and each 
day Hilda had some new fancy; they must 
sit in unaccustomed nooks that she had dis- 
covered, drive to the woods for a picnic lunch, 
or into the town to do errands. Sometimes they 
sang together, and sometimes spent an entire — 
morning planning the changes in the house that 
she outlined so ruthlessly, the abolition of most 
of Louisa’s furniture, and the repapering of the 


walls. 
“Tt will never be done,” said Paul, “you can’t 


settle on the colors long enough to order the 


paper.” 
“You are just as changeable as I am,” Hilda 


declared. 
“That’s because I always agree with you. 


“But you ought to have an opinion of your 


own.” | 
“Very well, then, why not leave the house 


just as itis?” 
“You don’t really mean that, do you, Paul ?” ` 
“My dear little girl,” he said quickly, turning 
her face so that he might look into it, “don’t 
you know I want to do just as you please?” 
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“And are you sure you are not attached to all 
those ugly old things ?” 
“Not deeply.” 
“But do you think I ought not to change any- 
thing because Louisa might not like it?” 
“I think you ought to do just as you wish. PII 
talk to Louisa.” 


“You are very good to me, Paul,” she said 
earnestly. 


“My dear,” he answered, “don’t ever say that, 
it’s absurd.” 

She stroked his cheek with her soft little hand 
and then they gave themselves to folly, until 
Hilda proposed that they drive to town and 
look at samples of paper. She was full of such 
diverting suggestions; Paul often marvelled at 
them all. 

“How do you think of doing so many things?” 
he asked one day. 

“I don’t think at all,’ she answered, “but 
when things occur to me, I just do them.” 

“You are a person of action,” he remarked. 

“I suppose I am. And you: are a man of 
thought.” 

“Action is more diverting,” said Paul. “Men 
of thought are prone to stagnation.” 

“You'll never stagnate with me to stir you up,” 


said Hilda. — 
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That was in the summer, when her spontaneous 
gayety took no account of the established customs 
that had long held the lives of Paul and Louisa 
in dreary bondage. Why should she take account 
of such things ? “ Bird of the wilderness, blithesome 
and cumberless,” she had had no thought of 
fetters when she came, and yet, as the weeks 
passed, she grew conscious at times of something 
that held her spirits in check. It spoke in the 
dull seconds ticked so loudly by the clock in the 
hall, it shone in the regularity of Louisa’s method- 
ical life, it was idealized in the gravity of Paul’s 
well-balanced face. Fearing its power, she talked, 
and laughed, and sang with an abandon that her 
husband thought entirely charming, while her 
sister-in-law listened in grim-visaged disapproval. 
Occasionally Louisa ventured a remonstrance, but 


not often. 
“I’m not concerned, to matter what she does,” 


she said very often to Harriet. 
“Try not to look as though you were, then,” 


Harriet advised. | 

“I can’t help my looks; that’s the way I’m 
made,” Louisa replied, with the evident intention 
of not trying to help them. 

On the subject of the Bristers, however, she felt 
it incumbent upon her to do more than look her 
disapproval of Hilda’s course of action. The old 
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woman had driven to the veranda one morning 
to sell a couple of quarts of beans. They were 
very inferior beans; Louisa had better in her own 
garden. Of both these facts she informed Mrs. 
Brister as the beans were measured and paid for. 

Mrs. Brister was not disturbed. “Beans air 
a matter o’ taste, not looks,” she declared. 

Hilda laughed. She, too, was sitting on the 
step, overlooking the Bristers’ ox-cart. “I think 
you ought to pay her an extra dime for that 
remark,” she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Brister looked up expectantly, but Louisa 
said, “I shall pay her what is right,” and she did. 

Emmeline was eyeing young Mrs. Osborne with 
more interest ‘than she commonly showed. “Air 
that a Jimmy-long-josie you got on?” she asked 
at length. 

“No, it’s a négligée.” 

“Never heern o’ that.” 

“T’ve got one PIl give you, if you want it,” 
Hilda volunteered: . | 

Louisa was outraged. “Do exercise a little 
common sense, Hilda,” she said sharply. 

Perversity seized upon Hilda. “I certainly 
shall give it to her. If she had a few more pretty 
things she wouldn’t be sick all the time.” 

Emmeline shook her head. “‘Couldn’t git into 
it,” she exclaimed. 
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“Don’t you want it?” Hilda asked. 

“TII take it,” Emmeline said affably. 

Hilda ran up to her room, and brought down 
the somewhat frayed thing of silk and lace. She 
realized the incongruity of presenting it to Em- 
meline, but she couldn’t resist teasing Louisa, 
whose expression was enough to drive her to any 
folly in defiance of its severity. | 

Emmeline rolled the dress in a newspaper, and 
tucked it under the edge of a quilt spread over 
sundry bulky protuberances in the back of the 
wagon. “Hit ain’t durable, but I’m obleeged to 
you,” she remarked. 

“Buy. yourself some tobacco when you get to 
town,” Hilda said to Mrs. Brister and Louisa 
saw the quarter that she put into the old woman’s 
hand. | 
Now Louisa had provided for the Bristers’ 
needs upon many occasions, but she did not give 
them money. She said so to Hilda, when the 
ox-cart had departed. “It’s a rule I have made,” 
she said. 

“Oh, I hate rules,” Hilda replied airily. “I 
give people things when I want to, and I stop giv- 
ing when I want to, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Louisa thinks I’m crazy,” she said afterward 
to Paul, “and I should be if I lived as regularly 


as she does.” 
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“You don’t suggest regularity, certainly,” he 
answered. ‘I wish that I didn’t have to observe 
it at all.” 

“Oh, of course, it’s different with you, it’s a 
matter of your health; but Louisa loves it for 
itself alone.” 

Paul said nothing but, though she failed to 
notice the fact, he did not take his customary 
nap that evening. She had always thought it © 
very unnecessary for Paul to sleep before tea 
and, in consequence of her remark, he refrained 
from doing so for a week or more. Then, one 
gray September afternoon when the rain had 
kept them from a proposed drive, and Hilda was 
occupied with a novel, he stretched himself on 
the lounge and watched her as she sat curled up 
by the window. Before his vigil had lasted ten 
minutes habit asserted itself and he fell asleep. 

Soon the light began to fade. Hilda put down 
her book and glanced at Paul. She had half a 
mind to wake him—he ought to break himself of 
sleeping in the afternoons. However, she did not 
follow her impulse, but turned instead to look 
at the gray clumps of foliage that shut out the 
= view and then after a time she looked back again 
at the shadows that had deepened within. It was 
just the hour when companionship is most desir- 
able, and Paul had elected to go to sleep. She 
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rose softly and went across to the library, where 
Louisa was straining her eyes over her crocheting. 
“Why don’t you have a lamp ?”’ asked Hilda. 
“Tts too early for lamps; I never have them 
lighted before six o’clock.” s 
“What makes you have such a lot of rules, 
Louisa?” Hilda felt that an argument would be 


enlivening. 
“You can’t manage servants properly without 


rules.” 
“Then I’d manage them improperly, and have 


what I wanted.” 
“That’s foolishness,” said Louisa shortly. Her 


sister-in-law’s statement was too wild to be con- 


sidered. | 
“Paul is asleep,” volunteered Hilda at length. 


“I’m glad of it; he needs a little rest in the 


afternoons.” 
“Irs just a habit he’s gotten into; I think he 


ought to stop it,” said Hilda. 
“You don’t seem to realize that Paul is an 


invalid.” 
“Hes not an invalid, and you ought not to 


talk as though he were.” 
“You can’t overlook the fact that his health 


is very delicate, can you ?” Louisa asked. 
“We ought to overlook it. Thats what the 


Christian Scientists say.” 
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Louisa snorted. ‘I haven’t taken leave of my 
senses yet.” 

Hilda found the subject diverting. “TI believe 
Christian Science would do Paul a lot of good,” 
she remarked. 

“ Are you one?” Louisa asked. 

“Oh, no, but I think I’ll get Paul to try it.” 

Louisa said nothing and Hilda enjoyed the 
severity of the silence. 

“I don’t think much of absent treatment, 
though, do you?” she asked. 

“About as much as I think of any of it; it’s 
of a piece with the other things they do.” 

“I met a healer once,” said Hilda, “and he 
explained the whole thing to me. He was a 
very interesting man; I wish I could get him for 
Paul.” : 

“Not for absent treatment, I suppose,” Louisa 
said with sarcastic emphasis. 

“No, I shouldn’t want that. Pd get him to 
come every day and spend the morning; nobody 
could ever get tired of him.” 

_ Why don’t you send for him?” said Louisa. 

“I would, if I could remember his name; he 
was so fascinating.” Hilda went over to the win- 
dow and began drumming on the pane. Louisa, 
who gathered that she had been made sport of, 
contained herself as best she could, until, able 
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to stand the drumming no longer, she said, 
“Those windows were cleaned this morning.” 

“I’m not hurting them.” Hilda took her little 
lace handkerchief and rubbed away the marks of 
her fingers. “There'd be no use cleaning if I 
didn’t muss things up a trifle,” she declared. 

“Don’t you suppose I cleaned the house regu- 
larly before you were married ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Hilda, “of course,” and she 
turned away from the window with a sigh. She 
hesitated a moment and then said, “Do you ever 


have company in the evenings ?” 
“Not often,” Louisa answered. 

care for it, and I don’t attract it.” 
There was something pathetic in the last words 


that touched even Hilda, in her armor of self- 
“Any woman can attract if she 


“Paul doesn’t 


centered youth. 
wants to,” she said pleasantly. 

“Then Ihaven’t wanted to,” Louisa remarked. 
“I don’t feel the need of people. Do you?” 

“I feel the need of anything to break the mo- 
notony of a rainy day,” said Hilda. “I wish Paul 
would wake up.” She wandered to the other 
end of the room as she spoke and, with a sudden 
inspiration, put a match to the lightwood that 
was piled in the fireplace. 

_ “What are you doing?” cried Louisa annoyed. 
“I never have fires until October.” 
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“You should have told me sooner,” said Hilda, 
“but really, it’s a lovely evening for a fire.” 

When Paul came in the light from the leaping 
flames filled the room. “Isn’t it pretty?” said 
Hilda, and she rolled his armchair in front of the 
blaze. 

o “Irs beautiful, and comfortable, too, this 
chilly afternoon. Why don’t you come over here, 
Louisa ?” he asked. i 

“Its too hot,” said Louisa. “I never feel the 
need of a fire so early in the season.” 

“TI like things out of season,” Hilda declared. 

“I can’t say that I do,” said Louisa, as she 
went out into the grayness of the hall. 

Hilda, sitting on the footstool by Paul’s side, 
looked up with a smile. “I’m afraid I tease 
Louisa sometimes.” 

He touched her cheek caressingly: ‘‘It’s not 
hard to do.” | 

“Its very tempting, but I truly am going to 
stop it.” 

“You couldn’t stop it to save your life.” 

“I wish you weren’t so clever, Paul,” she said 
complainingly. ‘‘You’ve found out all my short- 
comings.” 

“And I like each one better than the other.” 

“How long do people stay in love?” She 
looked at him meditatively. 
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“Some people stay so always.” 
“I hope you will,”’ she said. “It makes you so 


tractable.” 

He laughed, and then they sat in silence and 
watched the fire, as Hilda, leaning over, struck 
the big logs with the tongs and an army of 
sparks marched up the chimney. 

Paul drew a sigh of contentment. “Think 
how many evenings just like this we’ll have,” he 
said. | 
“Oh, no, not just like this,” she answered 
quickly. “We’ll have to put out the fire some- 
times and be cold, just for the sake of variety.” 

He said nothing, but an expression of sadness 
crept over his face as he watched her. 

At last she glanced at the clock and exclaimed, 
“Tt isn’t seven yet! I thought it was much later 
than that, didn’t you ?” 


“The evening started early,” said Paul. 
“Tt did indeed. It’s so much nicer when we 


can get out in the afternoon.” 

He was about to speak when she stopped him. 
“Wasn't that the bell?” They heard the heavy 
front door close. 

“I wonder who it can be?” said Hilda, interest 
and expectancy in her face and in the poised alert- 
ness of her figure. Then a voice sounded from the 


hall. 
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“Henry Hunt!” she whispered to Paul, and he 
entered at the moment. 

“I was passing and thought Pd drop in,” he 
explained. 

“Passing!” said Hilda. “Where on earth 
were you going?” 

“Back to town. I’ve been over to Packerville 
to see one of my clients.” 

“I thought you were going to give up the law,” 
said Paul. 

“It won’t give me up. Just as I am about to 
perish, I get another case, and that I take as a 
sign and token of being destined to do great things 
in the profession. Don’t you agree with me, Mrs. 
Osborne ?” 

Hilda’s response was delayed so long that both © 
men turned to her questioningly. “Of course,” 
she said, in some confusion. 

The visitor thought her prettier, if anything, 
than before. They had met seldom since her 
marriage. 

“You don’t know your name,” said Paul, laugh- 
ing. 

“No, I don’t hear it often.” 

“You should come to town and let us teach it 
to you,” said Hunt. 

“I dare say I shall master it in time,” she said, 
. responding subtly to his appreciative and observ- 
ing glance. 
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There was a vivid quality in her manner when 
she was interested, and Henry Hunt’s presence 
was quite exhilarating after a day of rain. All 


this communicated itself to his ever-ready under- 


standing of such matters, and he accepted the 
invitation to tea, so urgently given by Louisa, 
who had a weakness for his society. Perhaps he 
overestimated Hilda’s interest and thought it 
more personal than it was. Paul, with a surer 
judgment, understood its cause. And yet, as 
Hilda’s vivacity increased, his own spirits fell, 
until Louisa said to him quite low, “‘ You’d better 
go to bed.” He frowned at her and shook his 
head. His wife and Hunt were arguing about some 
trivial matter and with an effort he joined them. 

“By the way,” said Hunt, as he was leaving, 
“why don’t you bring Mrs. Osborne to the re- 
ception at the club next Thursday night ?” 

“TIm not a member of the club,” Paul answered 
with constraint. 

“As my guests, of course,” Hunt explained. 

The other hesitated, and Louisa remarked with 
a conclusive air, “You know Paul ought not to 
go out at night, Henry.” 

Hilda said nothing, but Paul exclaimed with 
annoyance, “That’s absurd !” 


“So it strikes me,” said Hunt. 
“Tt is.’ Again Paul hesitated; Hilda stood 


behind him, and, while he could not see her face, 
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he knew that she wanted to go. “Thank you, 
we'll come,” he said, though the pause had lasted 
a moment too long. 

When he had gone, silence fell upon the room. 
= The hoof beats on the avenue, sounding less and 
less clearly, finally died away. Louisa gathered 
up her worsted work and said good night, while 
Hilda stood looking into the embers and Paul 
sat thinking in his Morris chair. 

“Did you want to go?” he asked at length. 

“Not particularly.” 

“I thought that you did.” 

“You were good to accept,” she said. 

“Don’t you think I would do even a trifle more 
than that for you?” 

“What made you think I wanted to go?” 

“T don’t believe you do want to go so much; 
it’s just that you didn’t want me to decline,” he 
said slowly. 

She slipped her hand into his, marvelling that 
he had understood her so well. ‘‘I hate to have 
you think so much of your lameness. Louisa 
talks as though you were an invalid and [’m 
tired of the things she says.” | 

“I’m tired of them, too,” said Paul, “but 
Louisa’s speeches don’t affect my health.” 

“They would affect mine,” Hilda exclaimed. 
“Tt would kill me to be always thought ill.” 
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“You aren’t used to it,” he said slowly. 

“But you shouldn’t be used to it either. You 
aren’t an invalid, are you, Paul?” 

There was an appealing note of protest in her 
voice that made him realize how closely their 
lives were bound together, and how heavy the 
weight of his infirmities would be upon her; yet, 
though his heart was filled with pity toward her, 
he could not combat the truth as he did with 
Louisa. 

“Pm not strong, you know, Hilda.” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered. “But you 


aren’t in any pain?” 
“Oh, no—not often.” 
“I didn’t know you ever were.” 
cé s > e 
Only occasionally. It’s not worth mention- 


ing.” | 
“Then it ought not to keep you from doing 


things.” 
“It won’t keep me from doing this, anyway,” 


he answered. 

“Pm so glad. Really, it will do you lots of 
good, and besides,” she went on, “I think it will 
be rather fun to go out a little. I want to see 
if being married will make me a wallflower. If 
it does Pl] come home, but Mr. Hunt swore I 
should have a beautiful time if we’d only come.” 

“Will he see to it personally ?” 
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“I dare say. Isn’t he amusing?” Hilda asked, 
changing the subject rather abruptly. “I never 
saw such a talent for falling in love.” 

“Does he fall out as easily ?” 

“That type of man usually does,” she said. 

“But Pm not sure that he is the pure type,” 
her husband answered. 

“If you are going to be jealous I’ll think you 
simply perfect,” she said. | 

He hoped that she would come and sit on the 
little stool at his side again, but for some reason 
he didn’t ask her. 

“Do you think I am jealous ?” he questioned. 

“No. I only wish you were; it would be so 
interesting.” 

“You don’t mean that,” he said, looking gravely 
into her smiling face. “You would despise 
. jealousy in me, just as I should myself. I do 
despise it, and yet—” he hesitated, and then went 
on, “it was all I could do to keep from being 
jealous to-night.” 

“About Mr. Hunt? How foolish! I’ve had 
ample opportunity to admire his charms.” 

“My dear,” said Paul, “don’t misunderstand 
me—I wasn’t thinking of him personally, but 
of all that he stands for.” 

“Society with a capital S,” said Hilda. “I 
had almost forgotten its existence.” | 
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“‘Haven’t you missed it?” he asked. 

She was smiling reflectively as she looked down 
at the fire. “I haven’t thought about it until 
to-night,” she said, turning away. 

“ And you’ve been happy without it ?” 

“I shan’t tell you,” Hilda answered, and she 


began to hum the waltz from ‘Charming Charlie” 
that Paul had always liked to hear her sing. 
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AUL’S marriage left a strange blank in Har- 
riet’s life, for he had occupied even more of 
her time and thoughts than she had realized, 
so that now quite often when she awoke she 
looked down the vista of each new day with a 
listlessness not usually hers. The reason for being 
seemed to have disappeared and the small duties 
and pleasures that had taken their value from 
their relation to Paul had become of no account, 
except as weights that she must carry under a 
cheerless sky. 

At first Hilda and Paul came to see her quite 
frequently, but she was not in harmony with 
their happiness and she felt herself always con- 
strained and awkward in the three-cornered con- 
versations. There was nothing that she wished 
to say to either of them, and she had not the social 
readiness that might have concealed the fact. 
Hilda struggled nobly, but there was little pleasure 
for any of them in the visits. The Osbornes 
made them at first with the utmost confidence in 
Harriet’s sympathy and interest, until her per- 
functory manner had the inevitable effect of mak- 
ing their intercourse occasional and spasmodic. 
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“Don’t you think Cousin Harriet is getting 
worse?” Hilda asked, as she and Paul were re- 


turning from their latest visit. 
“How do you mean ‘worse’ ?” 


“Heavier.” 
“She lives too much alone; it is telling on her,” 


he said, and he failed to wonder at the change in 
his old friend, so occupied was he with his own 
affairs. 

To Harriet herself it was strange indeed to find 
that she had so little to say to Paul that his 
society had become, at times, even embarrassing. 

The years of their comradeship seemed long 
past and sealed now with a mark of finality. 
The epoch was closed, and in this new era of his 
life she felt she had no place. But, even so, the 
desire to see him sometimes grew too strong for 
her, and then she would drive out to call, yet 
always to return with the wish that she had not 
gone. The remembrance of past failures was 
never enough to deter her, however, and she 
smiled as she stood again in the Osbornes’ broad 
hallway. | 

Louisa came quickly to meet her, and Harriet 
thought, and thought correctly, that there was 
purpose in her face. She whispered with the 
same hurried air, as she greeted her guest, “She 
is going to drag him out to the reception to- 
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night. See if you can’t persuade him to stay at 
home.” 

Harriet scarcely understood the information, for 
it was so entirely without preamble. She hesi- 
tated before answering, and Louisa whispered 
again, “Tell him how foolish he’d be to go.” 

“I can’t,” said Harriet, “I think he’s right.” 

“How can you say so? You know he oughtn’t 
to go.” 

“I think he owes it to Hilda.” 

“Owes it to her? And what does she owe to 
him, Pd like to know? The excitement will be 
too much for him,” Louisa declared with an air 
that included Harriet with the others in opposing 
her judgment. | 

Paul greeted them with an amused smile. 
“What were you two conspiring about in the 
hall?” he asked. 

“I don’t know what you call conspiring,” said 
Louisa, busying herself unnecessarily with some- 
thing across the room. “I’ve been telling her 
about this foolish notion you’ve taken to go to 
the reception to-night.” Louisa found Paul’s 
superiority most trying at times, and on such 
occasions said the most annoying thing with great 
precipitation. | 

“I’m glad you’ve decided to go, Paul,” Harriet 
said quickly. 
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“That’s a very remarkable thing for you to 
say,” Louisa declared, “for you certainly under- 
stand that Paul’s health will not permit him to 
go out in society.” 

Paul said nothing, but when his sister had left 
them he turned to Harriet with the old reliance 
upon her support. She felt his need of her, and 
had a moment of happiness in its perception. 
They seemed to meet again after a long period 
of separation. 

“Louisa is making this mole-hill into a very 
large mountain indeed,” he said. “I don’t think 
I’m calculated to shine at such functions, but I 
haven’t the right to separate Hilda altogether 
from society, and it’s not to be supposed that she 
has lost her taste for it entirely.” 

“Of course not,” said Harriet at once, 


perfectly natural for her to want to go.” 
“Louisa can’t think so; it seems to her a mon- 
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strous offense.” 

“She doesn’t understand Hilda.” 

“Couldn’t you talk to her?” he asked eagerly. 

“What would be the use? You know what 
Louisa is, when she has an opinion she usually 
keeps it.” 

Paul sighed. “I wish she could be a little 
more pliable; it’s very hard on Hilda to meet 
with such constant criticism.” 
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Harriet wondered if he had ever considered 
Louisa’s point of view. “Possibly the fault is 
not entirely Louisa’s,” she ventured. 

“Very possibly,” he agreed. “I’m afraid it’s 
a case of ‘youth and crabbed age.” 

“Mention that to Louisa.” 

He laughed and left the subject. After all, 
it was only a matter of a little unavoidable fric- 
tion, and they both felt it to be of small impor- 
tance, since there was a more vital question to be 
considered. Neither was able to speak of it, 
but Paul came very near it when he said: “Of 
course, it’s on Hilda’s account that I’m going, 
but I sometimes fear that it is a mistake, and that 
it would be kinder and wiser not to let her renew 
a taste that she can never gratify fully. Won't 
it make her unhappy in the end ?” 

“You take the whole thing too seriously,” 
said Harriet, admitting in her heart the reason- 
ableness of his fear. “An occasional party 
doesn’t mean a round of gayety, and it will help 
to keep her amused.” 

“I am not sure that it won’t keep her dissatis- 
fied with the little that I can give her.” His 
face had fallen into lines that she felt sure Hilda 
had never seen. 

“You must tread more lightly, Paul,” she 
cautioned, though knowing the uselessness of the 
words. 
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He smiled sadly. “That is the thing I have 
never been able to do, whether in the body or in 
the spirit.” 

She did not try to argue the point, and, in the 
pause that followed, the door was thrown open 
and Hilda came in. At once the quiet room was 
filled with an air of life. She greeted Harriet 
warmly and exclaimed with pleasure over her 
visit. Then, seating herself by Paul, she threw 
back her furs and took off her long gloves. 

“My dress is lovely,” she exclaimed. ‘‘Wasn’t 
it nice of Paul to give me a new one just for this 
party to-night? I wish I had married him a 
long time ago. Think of the trouble I should 
have been spared; I used to slave over my party 
frocks.” | 

“I think you’ve slaved over this one,” said 
Paul. “You have been to try it on at least a 


dozen times.” 
“Pve enjoyed that,’ she declared, “but I 


brought it home in the carriage this afternoon.” 
“What is it?” asked Harriet, not from any 
desire to know, but that it seemed a proper ques- 


tion to ask. 
“Its a cream satin,” said Hilda. “Paul 
picked out the sample himself.” 
“I knew I couldn’t go very far astray while I 
stuck to white,’ he explained. They looked 
very happy together, and yet, to Harriet, it was 
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pathetic to see his anxiety to fall in with his 
wife’s mood. 

Harriet met Doctor Erskine on her way home. 
He stopped her as she turned into Main Street. 
The direction from which she had come told him 
that she had been to see the Osbornes. 

“How are they getting on?” he asked. 

“They are going to the reception to-night,” 
said Harriet. 

“Paul?” 

“Yes. Hilda couldn’t very well go without him.” 

“Ts she so bent on going ?” 

“Well, naturally, I think. Don’t you?” 

“I don’t know, my friend, I’ve stopped saying 
what’s natural for people to do. Paul is right to 
take her, though, if she wants to go.” 

“It will be very trying for him, I’m afraid,” | 
said Harriet. 

“It would be more trying in the long rur to 
stay at home. He must have known when he 
married that he’d have to face the music, sooner 
or later,” the doctor said. 

“But he can’t stand this sort of thing long. 
There’s. a nervous strain to it that will affect his 
health,” Harriet objected. Louisa’s fears had had 
their effect upon her. 

“Then that will be the simplest solution of 
the whole affair—the new wine will be too much 
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for the old bottle, and somebody will have to 
pick up the pieces.” . 

“Louisa,” Harriet suggested. 

“TI shouldn’t wonder,” the doctor agreéd. 

“Couldn’t you warn Paul a little about his 
health,” she asked. 

“What’s the use? There are times when a 
fellow has got to risk his neck, and I reckon his 
health has to be subject to the same demand.” 

Harriet sighed. She knew that the doctor was 
right. 

“Why don’t you have a serious talk with 
Hilda?” she asked. 

“A which?” the doctor asked comically. 
“Do you suppose any mortal man ever had a 
serious talk with Hilda in all her life? Besides, 
she thinks we have been encouraging Paul’s 
ailments too long.” 

“Shell kill him,” Harriet exclaimed bitterly. 

“No, she won’t.” 

“Certainly, Doctor, you don’t agree with her ?” 

“No, I don’t, but I have had my fling with Paul, 
and I haven’t helped him much.” 

“You have kept him rocking along.” 

“Yes, I have. But did you ever realize how 
tiresome that must be—to rock along?” The 
doctor was looking back over a past full of 
activity and vigor. 
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“I know what it means in everything but 
health,” said Harriet. | 

Her old friend looked at her keenly. “Health 
is a big thing, Harriet,” he said. 

“Yes, I am thankful mine has been good,” she 
answered, and gathered up the reins to drive on. 

Doctor Erskine put out his hand and grasped 
hers in the firm, cordial clasp that was so typical 
of his nature. ‘‘Ah, Harriet, we all know what 
Hamlet meant when he said: 


‘Sure He that made us with such large discourse... 
Gave us not that capability and godlike reason to 
fret in us unused.’” 


“Do such thoughts worry you, too, Doctor ?” 
“Td be a strange human, my dear, if they did 
not, but I have always liked that other speech 
of his: | 
| ‘We know what we are, 


But know not what we may be.’ ” 


“That is almost like the answer to the other,” 
said Harriet. It always did her good to meet 
the doctor, and she drove on, aware of a greater 
placidity in her heart. 

In the Osborne household excitement increased 
with the evening. Hilda was gay, with a gayety 
that mounted as she dressed, for every glance 
into her mirror was inspiring. 
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“It’s the first time I have ever been elegantly 
dressed,” she thought, noting with pleasure the 
niceties of cut and making, whereby the rich 
folds of satin clung so gracefully about her supple 
figure. She knew her points and her imperfec- 
tions and understood well the art of displaying 
the one and concealing the other, so that she was 
always pretty and never unbecomingly dressed. 
But that night there was no criticism that could 
have been made upon her; in her blond, girlish 
way, she was lovely, with the ethereal charm of 
sparkling youth. Paul looked at her in rapt 
enjoyment. 

“Shall I put your star in my hair ?” she asked, 
turning for his advice. 

“No, put it where you can see it, so that you 
won't forget me when you are talking to other 
people.” 

“As though I could,” she said. “But really, 
as a reminder, it’s much more effective in my 
hair, for one of the points digs into me in an 
entirely unforgettable way. Isn’t it pretty up 
there?” She pinned the diamond star into the 
hair that rippled back from her forehead and 
stood off for him to see the effect. 

“It’s beautiful,” he said. “Still, I don’t want 
my star to be such a continual aggravation to 
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“But I’d rather wear it than anything else, 
just because you gave it to me,” she declared, 
and, leaning over, she kissed him. He caught her 
to him and held her for a moment. _ 

“What makes your hands so cold?” she cried. 
“They are freezing me.” 

He let her go at once. 

“Aren’t you feeling well, Paul?” 

“Perfectly. I dare say it’s nervousness. You 
see, this is my début.” 

She laughed. “TI had forgotten that.” 

There was nothing in her own experience that 
enabled her to realize what an effort it was for 
him to go, and it was an effort not disproportionate 
to the demand. People were kind, of course, but 
they were also curious, and his marriage had 
caused such wide-spread comment that, when it 
was whispered through the rooms of the Antler 
Club, that Mr. and Mrs. Osborne had arrived 
there was general interest in the news and much 
turning about to see the lame recluse and his 
pretty wife. Each met the scrutiny in different 
fashion; he with a constraint that made him 
morose and silent, she, in the exhilarating con- 
sciousness of what, for that night at least, might 
be called beauty. 

She stayed with him at first and introduced 
him to the social world of his own town. Then, 
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little by little, she drifted away, until, as he sat 
by some dowager and talked about Louisa or 
the crops, he caught only occasional glimpses of 
the star in his wife’s hair, or heard but a note of 
the laughter to which his ear was so attuned. 
Henry Hunt was with him quite a long time for 
a man of so many social engagements, and, when 
he left, Paul went to the hall, where he saw a 
group of men whom he knew. 

Men liked him as a rule, for the virility of his 
nature, not affected by his bodily weakness, made 
itself felt always, so that he might have had 
friends had he chosen to make them. But Paul 
was resentful of the pity which he suspected 
every one of feeling for him and sensible, also, 
that he could have no share in the business and 
social interests that absorbed others. Therefore, 
disliking the part of onlooker, he had lived to 
himself, with only the diversion that his tastes 
provided. 

The men whom he joined greeted him pleas- 
antly; they were of the older families. All of 
them had had some knowledge of him in their 
boyhood and his, and they took him into their 
talk as they had never been able to do in earlier 
days. Then, one by one, they went off, and he 
found himself alone again. Still, it was not un- 
pleasant in the hall. He found a chair where he 
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could look in and watch the people, but his view 
was limited, so that he began to amuse himself 
by making verses. Finally, he became conscious 
of some one in close proximity on the other side of 
a group of palms. Looking through, he saw only 
pink draperies, but the girl had a pleasant voice. 
He listened for a moment casually, and then with 
strained attention. 

“She looks absolutely beautiful to-night,” 
" the girl was saying. “How do you suppose she 
could have married him ?”’ 

“They say he’s a very nice fellow, and he has 
money, too,” a man’s voice replied. | 

“Oh, not enough money to explain it, has he?” 

“Hes pretty well off,” said the man, and then 
the girl must have seen Paul, for after a moment 
that was probably occupied with nods and signs, 
they began talking loudly of poet nine else as 
they moved away. 

Not a name had been mentioned, but, to Paul, 
names were unnecessary; he knew of whom they 
had spoken. Well, what of it? It was to be 
supposed that people would talk, and yet, he 
wished they had not said that one thing about 
his money. He had not thought of any one’s 
saying that; indeed, in all of his meditations upon 
the subject, that idea had never come to him, and, 
as even Louisa had held herself within bounds 
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and refrained from mentioning all that she be- 
lieved, the suggestion struck him with the force 
of novelty. He was ashamed that he should 
dwell upon it, and yet, for the moment, it seemed 
to answer a question that lay always behind his 
spoken thought. 

He sat there for a very long while, confirming 
his doubts and refuting his confirmations, until, 
at last, Hilda’s face came before him quite clearly 
in all its delicacy. He heard again the tones that 
stirred his heart and lived again the moments 
that had made his life. He felt the ignominy of 
his fears, but, so great was the relief that the vision 
had brought, that involuntarily he rose to breathe 

‘a deep breath of security and confidence, just as 
Hilda herself and Henry Hunt came across the 
room to join him. 

“Tve been looking for you for the last five 
minutes,” she said, “and now that I’ve found you, 
you have such a festive air that I hate to drag 


you home.” 
“T’ve been trying to persuade Mrs. Osborne to 


stay for the dancing,” said Hunt. 
“Don’t you want to stay?” Paul asked. 
“I thought you would be tired,” she said after 


a moment’s hesitation. 
“Give me just this one; > Hunt begged as the 


music started. 
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She had meant to say no, but the temptation 
was irresistible. Without a word, she put her hand 
on his arm, and together they started off in the 
sinuous movements that suited them both so 
well. Paul watched them through all their 
course, and nothing of their perfect physical 
accord was lost upon him. When they came back, 
her color was heightened, and he noted in them 
both an air of exhilaration. 

As they drove home she was inclined to be 
reflective, for she had heard and seen a vast 
amount of admiration that she was anxious to 
enjoy more fully. Paul, too, was lost in thought, 
though not so pleasantly to himself. She noticed 
his silence, after a while, and made the natural 
feminine attempt to overcome it. 

“You didn’t have such a bad time, after all, 
did you?” she asked. 

He took her hand gently. ‘I was very proud of 
my wife,” he said, without answering her question. 

“Were you, Paul? I’m afraid she neglected 
you a little the last part of the evening. So many 
people came up, you see, and it was hard to get 
away.” : | 

“Tt will be dull for you at home after such an 
evening.” 

“Are you going back to that old subject?” 
she asked. ‘You are just like a woman, coming 
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‘round again to the starting-point. But I must 
not be rude to the only beau I have, especially 
when I am wearing the diamond star and the 
satin dress that he gave me, and riding in his 
carriage. Must I?” she said in a lighter tone. 

“Don’t speak of those things,” he cried, his 
voice almost rough in its violence. 
= “Why, Paul!” she said wonderingly, and then 
for the rest of the drive neither spoke. 

When she reached her room, Hilda threw off 
her coat, and turned up the light by the mirror. 
Certainly she had never looked better. From 
every point of view that truth was borne in upon 
her, and she found it very soothing. Her heart 
softened toward her husband, who, after all, 
must have had a very trying evening. She 
opened his door and went in. Paul looked up 
from his desk. 

“Writing ?” she exclaimed in surprise. 

“I was just putting down some verses I made 


to-night.” 

“What about ?” 

“Nothing much; you wouldn’t care for them.” 

“I was in hopes you would say I had inspired 
them.” | 

“You did, but they are sad. You see, account 
must be taken of the medium through which a 


poetic influence moves.” 
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“But you are not sad, Paul,” she objected. 

“I am forced to be so at times. My very love 
for you decrees it,” he answered. 

She was not in the humor for seriousness of 
thought or feeling. An expression of annoyance 
touched her face. Paul saw it, not resentfully, 
but it did not tend to cheer his soul. He turned 
again to his writing. 

“I shall sit up awhile longer,” he said. 

“All right,” Hilda agreed from the room. 
beyond. She had gone back to her looking-glass, 
and felt already the spell of its charming reflection. 

Paul’s light burned late, yet, when at last he 
put it out, there were only rejected lines upon his 
desk—not even another verse as the product of 
his restless hours. 
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HEN Hilda awoke the sunlight shimmered 


upon her satin dress as it lay across the 
chair, and, though the room was quiet, she could 
hear very distinct sounds of life somewhere in 
the house. Massive furniture was being heaved 
up in the daily search for dust. Evidently she 
had overslept herself. She dressed in a leisurely 
manner and then went down-stairs. Louisa was 
ostentatiously busy directing an unwilling cleaner 
in the hall. 

“Your breaRfast is being kept warm,” she said 
with a long-suffering air as Hilda bade her good 
morning. 

Paul was in the library. He was seated by 
a window, and in the bright morning light his 


face seemed almost gray. 
Hilda looked at him uneasily. “Did you sleep 


well?” she asked. | 

“I sat up rather late,” he confessed. 

“I think I must make you stop writing poetry 
at night,” she declared, choosing to overlook the 
fact that there had been anything else in the eve- 
ning to disturb his tranquillity. 
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“That would be too unfair—to issue an edict 
against the practice that you yourself inspire,” 
he said. 

“You must read me the poem when I have had 
my breakfast.” 

“It isn’t completed. I didn’t make much of 
an out at it last night, somehow.” 

Have you had your breakfast ?” 

“I didn’t care for any.” 

“Don’t you feel well?” she questioned anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure,” he said, and yet he looked very 
ill. ‘I'll come into the dining-room with you.” 
He rose as he spoke. 

Hilda said impetuously: “No, don’t. I won’t 
be long.” He had an air of dependence upon her 
that for some reason she found annoying. She 
ran into the hall, and, as she did so, Louisa sig- 
nalled to her from the stairs. 

“Well?” said Hilda. 

Louisa put her finger on her lips, and hastened 
over to her. “See if you can’t persuade Paul 
to have something to eat,” she whispered. 

“What is the use of persuading him? Hell 
take it if he wants it,” Hilda said coolly, and went 
on. She couldn’t endure Louisa’s attitude toward 
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Paul. “It sounds as though he were an imbecile 


or an infant,” she thought to herself. 

-Louisa followed her. “Very well. Drag him 
out to these affairs, and then wash your hands 
of the responsibility.” | 

Hilda turned and looked at her sister-in-law. 
“I don’t suppose you mean to be rude, Louisa,” 
she said, “but if you will excuse me, I’ll not dis- 
cuss Paul and my responsibility, as you call it, 


with you or anybody else.” 
Louisa gasped, and Hilda disappeared through 


the dining-room door. 

This perpetual attitude of care toward Paul 
irritated her beyond words, and Louisa’s air for 
the past few days had been insufferable. What 
was there so dreadful in an ordinary reception? 
“Are we never to go anywhere,” she asked her- 
self, and, unconsciously, she asked it of Paul, 
who seemed to be leagued with Louisa in opposi- 
tion to her desires. She forgot that he had 
volunteered acceptance of this invitation. At 
any rate, here he was this morning looking as 
though he had been through an illness. 

“If Paul were not so feeble!” she thought to 
herself resentfully. The adjective came to her 
mind without intention, and she disliked it more 
than any other that she could have used in con- 


nection with him. 
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Her reflections occupied her so fully, that she 
took some time over her light breakfast. Paul 
was waiting for her impatiently in the library. 
She found him seated, looking restlessly for her 
return. 

“Shall I read to you?” she asked with an 
effort. 

“No, I believe not,” he said quickly, even coldly 
in his desire to make no claim upon her. 

She saw that her manner had been tactless and 
said with some show of interest, “‘Let’s go on the 
balcony.” 

“I’m afraid it’s a trifle cool,” said Paul. It 
was so indeed—a bracing fall day. Just the 
weather for a walk. He turned away from the 
window. “You go out and take a little run, 
Pll polish up my verses.” 

Hilda looked at him with a sudden qualm of 
conscience. “I’d a thousand times rather stay 
with you. We must do some work on your book.” 

He put out his hand and caught hers. “What 
can you care for that dry work of mine ?” 

“I care because it’s yours,” she answered 
prettily. “I’m so anxious for you to finish it, 
for then you will be famous.” 

He laughed at that. “It will probably not 
even be published, my dear.” 

“But why shouldn’t you publish it?” 
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“Because the decision will not rest with me. 
In all probability, it will not find a publisher.” 

She looked at him blankly. ‘What is the use 
of writing it, then, if it’s not to be published ?” 

“If you ever start writing you’ll find out,” 
he answered, smiling. “Besides somebody may 
think it worth while.” 

“But you have done such a lot of work, it 
would be a shame to have it wasted.”’ 

“Work is never wasted,” he answered. “Think 
of the happiness I have gotten out of it, especially 
since you have worked with me.” 

“My part is going to be published,” she said 
decidedly, and sat down at the desk to copy at 
his dictation. The book was actually almost 
ready for a typist to put in shape. 

They worked until early dinner, and then 
Hilda slept for a while. When she came down- 
stairs again Paul’s spirits seemed to have flagged. 
She herself had been somewhat depressed by the 
day. 
“Suppose we look over the magazine Cousin 
Harriet sent you,” she said a trifle wearily. 

“Are you sure you feel like reading ?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, but the speech had 
a perfunctory tone, and he grew nervous as her 
light voice rippled along. At last she looked up 
and caught his expression. 
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“ Are you tired ?” she asked. 

“A little.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before? You have 
such an unnecessary amount of good manners, 
Paul.” She put down the book as she spoke, 
and, rising, went to the window, where she stood 
looking out at the brilliancy of the autumn 
afternoon. | 

“I think IIl take a nap,” Paul said at length. 

Her spirits rose with a bound. Then she could 
go out. “I would,” she agreed, “a little rest 
will help you,” and: went on as she tucked the 
afghan about him, “I am beginning to think you 
are an angelic sort of person. You haven't re- 
proached me once for taking you out last night.” 

“I had an idea that I took you,” he said. 

“Oh, no. Did you enjoy it at all?” she asked. 

“Well, I can’t say I had an hilarious time.” 

“A reception is a mild form of entertainment,” 
she admitted. ~ | 

“I wish you’d go for a walk,” he said earnestly, 
as she turned away. 

“I rather thought I’d take a horseback ride,” 
she answered, and with morbid sensitiveness he 
felt hurt that already she should have planned 
her escape. | 

Yet it was not singular; Hilda was not accus- 
tomed to adapt her movements to another's” 
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needs, and the necessity seemed to her unbearable. 
She had been longing all day for the moment 
when her husband should succumb to a fit of 
drowsiness, and she might be free. 

But Paul suffered usually from an inability 
to sleep, and even the nap that he had proposed 
taking was but a pretense to relieve his wife from 
the strain of his miserable dependence upon her. 
He lay thinking for a long while, harassed by 
countless fears and forebodings, while Hilda felt 
her youth reassert itself under the influence of 
a gallop through the bracing air. 

The color mounted in her cheeks, the tendrils 
of her hair blew out in the breeze and softened 
the hard line of her riding-hat; she was well 
pleased with the fit of her habit and the gait of 
her horse. The exercise exhilarated her pleas- 
antly, and, in her expanding mood, she felt sud- 
denly a longing for companionship. Yet, always, 
only monotonous vistas of pines opened before 
her, diversified now and again by a yellow flame 
of hickory leaves or the dark red of a sweet-gum 
tree. 

Sometimes the road ran by a bit of marsh that 
seemed to stretch unbroken to the distant bound- 
ing sky; or, perhaps, a thicket of underbrush 


closed about her, while ahead she might look only . 


so far as the sinuous road would permit. But, 
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for all their variety, leaf and branch and stalk and 
stem seemed of a terrible sameness to Hilda. It 
was life that she craved. Twice a rabbit, running 
through the bushes, roused her to quick attention, 
and once a partridge rose close by and threw her 
into a pleasant flutter of excitement. Nothing 
came of it all, though, and she was about accept- 
ing the fact of solitude when very near, and 
just ahead, hoof beats sounded. She reined in to 
adjust her hat, and in a moment Henry Hunt 
appeared. 

It was a delightful meeting for them both; no 
one could have better suited Hilda’s mood, and 
he, on his way to call upon her, was well content 
to be relieved from the society of Paul. 

“I really am charmed to see you,” she declared, 
as he turned about and joined her. 

“You looked it,” he said, and then disarmed 
her by adding, “Don’t excite yourself, I quite 
understand that any one would do as well.” 

“Indeed, no one would,” she replied, “I feel 
dreadfully frivolous this afternoon.” 

“ Do you still pretend not to take me seriously ?” 
he asked, and his manner recalled the days of 
their earlier acquaintance. 

“Are you ever really serious?” 

“Sometimes,” he answered. 

She laughed at his intense air, and yet she liked 
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it; it gave a dash of excitement to their inter- 
course. Perhaps he cared more than she had 
thought; at any rate, the pretense was agreeable. 
Hunt himself had concluded that he was the 
victim of a passion, grand and hopeless, and if 
the hopelessness lent a pleasant suggestion of 
security, he did not dwell upon the fact. s 

Altogether, the affair seemed to have assumed 
a different aspect, and one not communicable 
in words—tones, only, could show such subtle 
distinctions, and of these he knew the value. 
His voice must express intimacy, understanding, 
and devotion, not startlingly, nor with too evi- 
dent assertion. It was an art in which her 
presence moved him to his finest efforts. The 
substance of their talk lay in manner rather than 
matter. 

. “You have improved wonderfully since our 
first ride,” he said, noting how easily she sat her 
horse. 

“Haven’t I?” she agreed. “Yet I don’t ride 
very much, because Paul can’t, you know.” 

At the mention of her husband, he wondered 
for the thousandth time, what their relations had 
been, and were. Was she benevolent, or merely 
mercenary? For Paul himself, on account of the 
folly of his marriage, Hunt had conceived a great 
distaste, and, intending nothing overt, he felt at 
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liberty to arrest the fancy of Paul’s wife, if, as 
he suspected, that fancy were free and roving. 

“Was the effort too much for him last night?” 
he asked. 

“I don’t know why it should have been,” she 
answered, but the suggestion of resentment in her 
voice told him that his surmise was correct. 

‘“‘Paul’s nerves are not what they ought to be,” 
he said easily. 

“I can’t understand nerves,” she exclaimed, 
and the next instant she blushed deeply. ‘But, 
of course,” she went on quickly, “I have al- 
ways been so well that it’s hard to know just 
what will strain a person’s nerves, and what will 
not.” | 

“Naturally,” he answered, and would have led 
her on to further revelations but that she ended 
the subject abruptly by declaring that her saddle 
was insecure. He was obliged then to dismount 
and tighten the girth. 

It was an exhilarating ride; they went miles 
beyond the boundaries which Paul had set to 
insure the safety of her lonely expeditions, and, 
as they neared home in the cool October twilight, 
Hunt said authoritatively, “You must let me 
come for you to-morrow afternoon. It will do 
you good to get out.” 

“I am not at all sure that I can go to-morrow.” 
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“Let me come and see.” 

She hesitated. ‘I think I’d rather not.” 

“Well, at least, I shall ride here myself on the 
chance of meeting you,” he said. 

“I don’t know that I could keep you from doing 
that,” she answered, “but you know I am not 
a person to be depended upon—if it’s warm or 
cloudy, or if Paul is ill, or well, or I am disposed 
to do something els A 

“I accept the terms,” he said. 

Afterward she was glad that she had not for- 
bidden his coming, and that there still remained 
the ' probability of their meeting next day, for 
the great door of Paul’s old house closed after 
her with a sound of finality which she felt impelled 
to combat, as she crossed the cavernous, dimly 
lighted hall to the dining-room. Paul and Louisa 
were just finishing tea. 


“So early !” cried Hilda. 
“Its the usual hour,” said Louisa with satis- 


faction. 

“Of course,” Hilda replied, “I shouldn’t have 
suspected it of being anything else.” 

“My dear,” said Paul, “I have been very uneasy 


about you.” | 
“Why should you have been?” she exclaimed. 
“I have been all the way to the stone bridge, it 
was a lovely afternoon.” 
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He looked at her accusingly, but said nothing. 

‘Mr. Hunt was with me,” she added after a 
moment. 

Louisa’s broad and cynical smile showed her 
entire understanding of the situation. Paul 
glanced at her with intense annoyance, but was 
silent, trying to escape the wish that Hunt had 
taken the air elsewhere. When they went to the 
library he began to read, but his eyes hurt him, 
and Hilda, feeling the reaction from her ride, was 
too tired to amuse him. 

“Why don’t you go to bed?” she suggested, 
looking up from her novel as the clock struck 
nine, and Paul sighed wearily. 

“I don’t care to,” he answered. 

His aspect was not enlivening. A tedious half- 
hour longer they sat there, and then he said good 
night. 

“Can I do anything for you?” she asked. 

“No, thank you.” 

“You feel well, don’t you?” It was not easy 
to see upon what she based her impression. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered mechanically. 

When he had gone, she forgot to take up her 
book again, but sat thinking until the fire died 
down, and the charred logs fell apart with a 
sound that startled her. She was tired; perhaps 
it would be just as well for her to go to bed, too. 
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Yet, it was early—just a little after ten. . She 
sighed tremulously and, having put out the lamps, 
went to her room. 

She crossed to her window and looked out. 
The moon was shining brightly, far down the 
road she heard laughter, and the heavy rumble 
of a wagon—it must be a straw-ride. What a 
perfect night! Just then the laughter merged into 
a chorus; she knew it well. 

The music brought a throng of recollections, 
and in a moment tears sprang to her eyes— 
self-pitying tears. She threw herself on the 
lounge and sobbed aloud, and then her husband’s 
voice called to her. 

“Hilda,” he said from the doorway. 

She started up in an outburst of impetuous 
“For heaven’s sake, leave me alone!” 


temper. 
“I can’t even cry without having to 


she said. 
tell you about it.” 
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ILDA slept better for having expressed 
herself freely, but in the morning the 
thought of what she had done filled her with 
terror. How could she meet Paul? What should 
she say? She heard him moving in his room, but 
he did not call to her, and she could not bring 
herself to make advances to him. She was sorry 
she had spoken as she had. It had been just an 
impulse; the day had been so trying. Would 
Paul understand that ? 

Soon he left his room, and she wished that 
she had gotten their meeting over, for it would 
have been easier in private than at the breakfast- 
table, where the ever-vigilant Louisa would see 
what was seeable, and draw her own conclusions. 
Hilda had always laughed at Louisa’s conclusions, 
but suddenly she was afraid of them. How she 
would hate the look of triumph in her sister-in- 
law’s eye! 

But Hilda had reckoned without her husband. 
Paul; too, was fearful of Louisa’s observation, 
and played to it with a poise and naturalness 
that protected them both. Finally he differed 
from her in the matter of a new variety of cow 
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feed which she advocated, and Louisa withdrew 
her forces from affairs not strictly her own and 
concentrated at the point of attack. 

Hilda listened admiringly; she had not thought 
Paul capable of such diplomacy. Perhaps, after 
all, he had not taken in the full force of her 
speech the night before. She had not yet met 
his eyes, and now, with some trivial question, 
she looked at him squarely. His glance left her 
under no misapprehension; it held a look of pride 
and reserve, that she, at least, had never seen 
before. 
= argument, but she had no views on cow feed, and 

the conversation was too heated to admit of airy 
nothings, so she devoted herself to her breakfast 
with an interested manner and a poor appetite. 
At last Louisa went out, declaring her intention 
of ordering the article of her preference, and as 
the door closed, Hilda exclaimed, “What differ- 
ence does it make what cows eat?” 

Paul said nothing, but took up his paper. 
She waited for some time, but he made no remark, 
and at last she rose and said abruptly, “I am 
going in the garden. Will you come?” 

“I think not,” he answered, “I have some 
writing that will keep me busy this morning.” 

Evidently there were to be no restrictions upon 
her—the day was her own. She roamed listlessly 
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about and contemplated it—sweet air and mellow 
sunlight, and herself free—yet bound under the 
law. What a terrible phrase! It kept running 
through her mind until she was half frantic in 
her desire for some touch of romance to hide the 
crude fact. At last, from sheer inability to stand 
alone, she went to her husband. She had wounded 
him deeply, and she knew that by word or deed of 
his the old relation would never be re-established 
between them. If anything was to be done, she 
must do it. 

She crossed the hall softly and opened the 
library door; Paul looked up startled. He had 
not been writing, rather, she thought, his head 
had been bowed on the desk in front of him, but 
there was no time in which to conceal the look of 
suffering on his face. Hilda saw it, and an impul- 
sive tide of pity and remorse swept her to his side. 

“Forgive me, Paul!” she cried, and knelt. 
down to look into his face. 

He looked back at her sadly, then turned 
away. “If it were only a question of my for- 
giveness,” he said, “things would be very simple.” 

“What else is there?” she asked helplessly. 
The pretty curves of her face turned toward him 
_appealingly, and it seemed a terrible thing that 
unhappiness should have come to her. 

“Tell me,” she begged, “what else is there ?”’ 
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“Its the feeling that made you say such a 


thing, not my forgiveness, that counts.” 
“But that was only a little fatigue and bad 


temper,” said Hilda. “I didn’t mean anything 


desperate.” 

His expression was unbelieving. 

“You don’t understand me, Paul; 
accustomed to say all sorts of things on the spur 
of the moment. Nobody ever thinks of them 
afterward, and you oughtn’t to either.” 

“You were crying,” said Paul. 

“I was so homesick, all of a sudden.” 

“ Poor child, no wonder !” 

“You can understand how a girl might be 
homesick, even if she were married, can’t you?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head sadly. “Not if she were 
«happily married.” Q 

“Nobody can be happy all the time.” 

“I want you to be so,” he said. 

“But I won’t be if I can’t mope without making 
you wretched; anybody would know that.” 

“Why did you want to mope?” he asked. 

“Oh, I like to—once in a while.” 

His face reflected faintly the smile on hers, 
and he stooped and kissed her. 

“Tt took you a long time to make up your mind 


to do that,” she said. 
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“Not at all; I knew that I should when you 
knelt there.” 

“I wish I had known it; I shouldn’t have 
bothered to reason with you.” 

It was good to be friends with Paul once more, 
pleasant even to realize how greatly their es- 
trangement had pained him. “Don’t you sup- 
pose all married people have misunderstandings ?” 
she asked. . 

“Perhaps they understand how to conduct 
them better than I do,” he answered. 

““There’s a lot in that,” she said, laughing. 
“Next time I fly out at you, you must blaze back, 
and then the whole thing will be over at once; 
that’s the way to quarrel.” 

“I wish I could,” he said, “but it’s not my 
nature.” 

“You’ve an odd disposition,” she declared. 

“In what way ?” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh, I can’t explain,” she said, and, really, 
she could not. 

He would have liked to press her further for 
an opinion, but hesitated. | 

“You were adorable at breakfast this morn- 
ing,” she volunteered. ‘“‘I was actually afraid of 
you.” 

“And you liked to be afraid?” | 

“TImmensely. I really think I should enjoy 
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being beaten occasionally, if it were the custom 
in polite circles.” 

“Im sorry I can’t accommodate you in that 
way,” he said. — 

She saw his expression harden and regretted 
her involuntary speech. It was very difficult 
to avoid hurting him at one point or another. 
He relapsed into silence, absorbed in the effort 
to remember what he had said and done at the 
breakfast table, and Hilda, suspecting his mental 
process, created a diversion at once, for there 
was something almost pathetic in his eagerness 


to please her. 
“Where is the writing that you were so lofty 


about doing this morning ?”’ 
He looked at his desk, bare in front of him, 
and smiled. “I don’t seem to have gotten at it.” 
She opened a drawer and took out the notes 
that she had been copying at his dictation. 
“The idea of thinking that you could go on with- 
out me!” she exclaimed, and took the seat oppo- 


site him. 
“Are you sure you don’t want to do something 


else?” 
éc e e v e 
You are the most fatiguing person imagina- 


ble,” she declared, dipping her pen into the ink. 


“Go on.” Eaa 
They worked until dinner, and the occupation 
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and mutual interest restored their tone. Paul, 
for the time being, forgot his misgivings, while 
Hilda enjoyed the consciousness of her own virtue 
and his pleasure in her society. 

Thus, when in the afternoon he proposed that 
they should go for a drive, she gave only a momen- 
tary thought of regret to Henry Hunt and agreed 
at once. There was something rather comical 
in the idea of Mr. Hunt, spurring up and down 
the byways to no purpose. It would do him 
good, she thought, and yet, later, when they 
met him on the road, she almost wished she had 
been able to ride with him. He was, at least, 
amusing, and the companionship of one person 
sometimes palls after six uninterrupted hours. 
Besides, Paul was growing tired. He must have 
overdone things a little, for when he reached home, 
weary and chilled by the keen wind that had 
sprung up on the approach of evening, he was 
fit only for bed. Louisa hurried him off with a 
great show of exasperation that he should have 
been permitted to take cold. 

Paul’s symptoms did not strike Hilda as alarm- 
ing. She was tired and cold herself, and hungry, 
too. Louisa’s stony eye rested upon her disap- 
provingly as she ate, but Hilda, undisturbed, as- 
sured herself that she had a right to an appetite, 
even if Paul had gone to bed, and, as she helped 
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herself to another roll, she said in a conversa- 
tional tone, “Mother makes such fine bread.” 

Louisa drew in her breath but uttered no word, 
and Hilda continued airily, “I must ask her to 
send her recipe next time she writes.” 

“You needn’t trouble her on my account,” 
said Louisa. “The one I have suits me well 
enough. Indeed, I am forever having to write 


it out for others.” 
“No doubt,” said Hilda. “These rolls are quite 


good.” 
“You seem to enjoy them,” Louisa commented. 
“Oh, I am omnivorous when I’m hungry,” 


Hilda declared. 
“Its a pity Paul hasn’t a little of your appe- 


tite.” 

“Yes, but Im not sure I should enjoy losing 
any.” 

“It seems to me that I’d be glad enough to 
have him eat at any cost,” said Louisa severely. 

“Well, I wish he would, but he won’t, so there 
doesn’t seem any reason why I should refrain.” 

“Oh, no; eat, by all means, if you feel like it.” 

“Thank you, I do feel like it,” Hilda exclaimed 
with a sudden note of defiance in her voice. She 
was tired of Louisa’s absurdities, and after supper 
she went off to the library, where she read until she 
grew too sleepy to follow the thread of her story. 
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In the morning it developed that Paul was not 
at all well. Louisa declared that he had grippe. 
Hilda thought it was only a cold, but the malady, 
whatever its name, necessitated a protracted in- 
validism that wore upon Hilda’s spirits as noth- 
ing in life had ever done before. She escaped 
for a ride on two consecutive afternoons, but 
nothing of interest occurred. She rode alone and, 
after each expedition her temper seemed more 
uncertain than usual, though it had become 
strangely capricious. She did make spasmodic 
attempts to be sympathetic with Paul, but they 
always came to naught through his too evident 
fear of giving trouble. 

“Stop worrying about her waiting on you,” 
Doctor Erskine said to him one morning. “That’s 
what you married her for—for better or for worse 
—and you're worse just now; that’s all there is. 
to it.” 

“This life is too depressing for her,” said Paul. 
“I have been trying to get her to have a friend 
to stay with her, but she won’t do it.” © 

“That might not be a bad idea,” the doctor 
exclaimed, and determined to speak to Hilda on 
the subject. 

She was sitting in the sun on the veranda as 
he went out and he sat down on the step beside 
her. | | 
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“Paul is doing very well, isn’t he?” she asked 
with a listlessness that was hard to conceal. 

“Yes. The trouble with him always is that he 
recuperates slowly. To be quite frank, I think 
you are having a bad effect upon him just now.” 

“I? What am I doing?” she asked with the 
agerieved air of a child. “When I do rest a 
minute, Louisa begins prodding me up. I’m not 
accustomed to sickness.” 

The doctor didn’t say that she might have 
known what to expect when she married Paul. 
He just patted her hand and said, “Well, that’s 
something we have to take along with life. As 
for your waiting on Paul, it couldn’t be done 
better. The only thing is that he worries him- 
self so because you’re having such a lonely time. 
Why not do as he suggests and have some nice 
girl to visit you ?” 

“Who would want to come?” 

“I don’t know,” said the doctor. “You must 
have some sort of chum.” | 

Hilda shook her head. | 

“*Didn’t have time to worry with ’em, eh?” 

She laughed. “I do like men better.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t suggest a gentleman com- 
panion,” the doctor said. “At any rate, you 
might go to some of these functions the young 
people are always having in town.” 
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“Thats what Paul says. I know he’s not 
unreasonable—he wants me to go—but I can’t 
take that ride by myself. Louisa can’t go with 
me, and I wouldn’t have her if she could, so 
there’s nothing for me to do but just stay here.” 
Her voice trembled slightly, she looked resent- 
ful, and there was the faintest suggestion of pout- 
ing about her lips. 

“Why don’t you cry and get through with it?” 
the doctor asked. 

“ Because, every time I do, Paul thinks he has 
ruined my life,” she told him, and she put her 
face down on her knees and sobbed. 

The doctor paid no attention to her. “You 
ought not to mind Paul; a woman has got to 
cry when she feels like it,” he said. 

“Paul doesn’t understand that, 
tween her sobs. 

“He has no sense,” the doctor remarked. 

Hilda dried her eyes and ran her arm through 
his. “I wish you'd come every day,” she said. 

“Paul doesn’t need me every day.” 

“I do, though,” Hilda announced. 

“Well, you have got to brace up and not let 
him get on your nerves.” 

“I didn’t know I had any nerves unul now,” 
she exclaimed. 

“My child,” said the doctor gravely, “in most 
marriages there’s only one set of nerves to con- 
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sider—the woman’s. In yours there are two. 
It’s known to take grace for a man to get on in 
matrimony, and that is just what you need. You 
haven’t got much, and you’d better get some.” 

She walked down to the gate with him, and he 
leaned over and kissed her as he got into his 
buggy. ‘Don’t take things too hard; it has to 
rain sometimes,” he said. 

Hilda stood and watched him as he drove 
away, and at the turn of the road he waved to 
her. The sun gleamed on her pretty hair; she 
looked like a distressed, incompetent child. 

“Poor little thing !” thought the doctor. “What 
a lot of trouble a woman like that can cause in 
this world !”’ 

Hilda went back to Paul more cheerful than she 
had been in days. The doctor had helped her, 
and her spirits improved for a while. The effect 
was reflected in Paul, though he continued 
physically about the same. 

“I have been wondering if we couldn’t get a 
trained nurse to relieve you until I require less 
attention,” he said one morning. 

“Why, maybe we could!” Hilda exclaimed 
hopefully. “I dare say the doctor would know 
where to find one.” 

“Find what?” asked Louisa, coming in on the 
instant. 

“A nurse,” said Paul. 
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She looked at them both in amazement. “Whose 
idea is that ?” 

“It’s mine,” said Paul. “I think it would be 
a help to you and Hilda.” 

“Much obliged, but I don’t feel the need of 
assistance. If Hilda has broken down, I can look 
after you by myself; I’ve had some experience 
in that line.” 

“Pm no more broken down than you are,” 
Hilda said, “but other people have nurses when 
they need them, and why shouldn’t we?” 

“When we do need one it will be time to con- 
sider the question; though, of course, if Paul 
prefers a stranger to me, that’s another matter 
altogether.” 

“Nonsense, Lou!’’ Paul exclaimed. “That’s 
beside the mark. I want only to spare you 
trouble.” 

“I don’t know why you are disturbed about the 
trouble all of a sudden,” said Louisa. 

Paul looked at her wearily; he felt that he had 
not the strength to do battle with Louisa. Hilda 
shrugged her shoulders and sat down to open 
the mail. 

“Here are the wedding cards of that handsome 
Martin girl,” she cried. 

Paul responded to the interest in her voice 
and leaned over to see the invitation. 
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“Pd love to go,” said Hilda. “Don’t you 
suppose you'll be all right by then? It’s almost 
gnc l 


two weeks off.” 
“Oh, I hope so,” he answered. 
Hilda sighed. “If you are feeling well we 


might go,” she said. 


“Anyway, you needn’t stay at home on that - 


account, ‘for I’m not ill. How did you manage 
when you were unencumbered with a husband ?” 

She laughed. “I used to persuade other unen- 
cumbered people to take me to places. But”— 
her eyes grew questioning—‘‘wouldn’t it make a 
lot of talk if I were to go with anybody else?” 

Paul tried to be generous; she didn’t know the 
effort that it cost him. “I hardly think so. 
Everybody knows that I can’t be counted on for 
going out.” 

“Yes,” said Hilda meditatively, “of course, 
that’s so.” But it occurred to her that there 
would be some who would think that an excellent 
reason why she should stay at home also. Henry 
Hunt would be charmed to take her. 

She said no more about it just then, but, later, 
it furnished pleasant subject-matter for thought 
in the long evening, when Paul slept and Louisa 
pounded heavily about in her room overhead. 
It seemed to Hilda at such times that she would 
never get out of that cavernous library, but that 
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her life must run along forever amid those menac- 
ing shadows and the silence. Even a thought was 
good company, and she turned it over in her mind 
until she wearied of its possibilities, and took 
up a book, while the wind wailed without and the 
dull seconds ran noisily along within. At last, 
quite without premonition, the old front-door 
bell jangled. 

Hilda stopped reading, her expression inter- 
ested and vivid. The servants had gone, so she 
answered the ring herself, not without a convic- 
tion as to who the visitor might be.. Yet her face 
showed a very pretty surprise when Henry Hunt 
stepped into the hallway. 

“I thought you were at least a sheriff’s posse 
or a telegram,” she declared. 

“It’s very humiliating to be merely a caller,” 
he said. | 

She smiled at him charmingly. “But in the 
country a caller is almost as exciting and much 
pleasanter. I was actually reading to pass away 
the time.” l 

He took up the book that was on the table 
beside her, glanced at it a moment, then closed 
it and put it out of her reach. 

“I don’t care,” she said, “Pd rather talk.” 

“Were you alone?” he asked, leaning forward 
and letting his eyes rest upon her unreservedly. 
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She told him about Paul’s health and something 
of Louisa’s method of procedure, and their smiles 
responded each to each, in mutual understanding 
and amusement. 

“Tm in high favor with Miss Lou,” he said. 

“You may have been once,” she agreed, “but 
your association with me hasn’t helped you.” 

“Tm sure it has not,” he said gravely. 

“Then you should give it up,” she answered, 
turning her head away from him as she spoke. 

“I can’t help coming sometimes, even though 
the influence is demoralizing.” 

“I don’t believe you are demoralized so easily.’ 

“Don’t you?” he asked dryly, and then there 
came a pause that had yet a meaning of its own. 

“I used to think ld get over all this as time 
went on,” he said, beginning to speak again very 
low, “but now I’ve about abandoned the hope.” 

“‘Haven’t you gotten over things before?” she 
asked pointedly. 

“Nothing else has ever counted before.” He 
took her hand boldly. 

“Does that afford you any satisfaction ?” 

“No; but I’d rather die than give it up.” 

She knew the absurdity of the speech, for Henry 
Hunt would die for no cause that he could avoid, 
but there was a delightful flavor of romance about 
She was flattered and entertained as she had 
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not been for a very long time, yet cool enough to 
realize that it was the manner, and not the man, 
that pleased her. That knowledge lent a touch 
of reserve to her yielding mood that spurred Hunt 
to his utmost effort to please. It was a most 
agreeable evening, very different from those that 
she had been spending of late. 

Twice Louisa, in her room up-stairs, fancied that 
she heard the murmur of voices, but the wind 
made strange sounds in the trees, and at last she 
put up her worsted work and went to bed, while 
the talk below ran on still further into the night. 

When Hunt had gone, Hilda sat for a time in 
smiling meditation before she went to her room. 
Paul woke as she turned up the light. 

“Is that you, dear?” he called. ‘“‘Aren’t you 
later than usual ?” 

“A little,” she answered, and then, after an 
interval, added, “Mr. Hunt was here.” 

“Was he?” said Paul. He wondered if Louisa 
had stayed down-stairs, yet he could not ask. It 
seemed strange, indeed, that he should be debarred 
from putting so ordinary a question. Did the 
difficulty arise from his own fancy, or from her 
intention? He could not have told, but he found 
the fact of its existence inexpressibly hard. 

Possibly nothing that Paul could have said 
would have affected Hilda as did his silence. 
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Suddenly she was ashamed of Henry Hunt’s 
visit and of all that she had permitted, even en- 
couraged, him to say. Yet she had meant no 
harm; she had wanted only a little amusement. 
Surely shame was a large price to pay for a 
thing that had once been an every-day commod- 
ity. But, since it was the price, should she pay - 
it or do without? How could she decide such a 
question? It would be better to wait until the 
necessity for decision arose. She turned her mind 
forcibly from the subject and blew out the light. 

“Good night, my dear; sweet dreams,” her 
husband called, and in his voice rang trust and 
love triumphant. 

She stood still, shivering in the dete for, 
as he spoke, she seemed to hear the door of the 
prison-house swing to before her. Poor child! 
Life seemed very desolate, very dreary, with all 
of the pleasure shut out, and only the duties shut 
in. Even Paul’s love no longer gave her any hap- 
piness, any interest, but instead brought a sense 
of obligation that was strong enough to check 
her undisciplined nature. 

“Tt isn’t that I care for Henry Hunt,” she said | 
bitterly to herself, “but this eternal dulness will 
kill me!” 

“Hilda, are you there?” asked Paul, for she 
had not answered him. 
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“Oh, yes,” she said; “good night!” And he 


was wounded by the harshness of her tone. 

Hilda heard it herself with surprise. Was it 
possible that life had come to mean this to her 
—weariness unspeakable and bitter resentment? 
She was an impetuous girl, and in that instant she 
decided her future. She went to the window and 
looked out—the night was desolate, windy, and 
dark. She was alone in an old house with an 
invalid depending upon her. Her youth, her 
beauty, her spirit would be crushed out of her 
in a year. They clamored for existence, their 
voices deafening and convincing. She could 
scarcely wait for the morning, yet, in waiting, 
she fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ARRIET had been planning for a week or 


more to get her pot-plants under shelter, 
for the nights were becoming chilly and all signs 
pointed to an early frost, while the plants still 
risked life and leaf on the stands in the garden. 
Sometimes Harriet felt that she must have changed 
very greatly in the past few months. It was so 
hard to run in the old grooves, and her native 
energy had deserted her, so that she had fallen 
into a state of mental and physical lassitude from 
which she was not inclined to rouse herself. The 
days were filled with neglected duties that de- 
pressed her as she contemplated them, and yet 
she had lost the old desire to be up and doing. 
But when a morning broke, bleak and windy, 
with a thick curtain of cloud stretched low across 
the sky, she realized that the plants, at least, 
could not wait upon her inclination but must be 
housed against the swift coming of the winter. 
It was good to be at work again; she felt glad 
of the circumstance that had roused her as 
the morning passed busily and peacefully away. 
There was a dreary air about the garden that she 
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liked; it pleased her to see the sweet-shrub shed- 
ding its yellowed leaves at each fresh gust of 
wind and the vines clinging with bare, shivering 
tendrils to the trellises and walls, all centering 
strength in the recesses of trunk and root for the 
long struggle with the cold. 

**Now is the winter of our discontent,’ ” 
thought Harriet, and drew inspiration from the 
hidden conflict that had begun in her garden. 
It was a fight for life—nothing less. “But life 
is an inherent right; it’s more than happiness,” 
she thought with an access of strength and de- 
termination. She, too, would live, and live 
bravely, even though the summer was ended and 
the springtime would never return. _ 

A fine rain had started, but Harriet scarcely 
noticed it as she worked and thought. It was 
almost as though a cloud had settled to earth, 
for the particles of moisture floated rather than 
fell. Far-off objects were blurred by the mist, 
and even the myrtle tree in Paul’s corner looked 
ghostly and indistinct, while lesser shapes lost 
themselves entirely in the grayness. 

Harriet troubled herself very little about the 
distant scene, but went on moving and resetting 
her plants, while from time to time her trowel 
rang out sharply on the earthen pots. She did 
not hear the approach of a visitor, and the sud- 
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den presence of Louisa startled her so much that 
she almost dropped the geranium whose roots 
lay upturned in the mould of earth upon her 
hand. 

“What is the matter?” she asked quickly, for, 
even through the mist, she could see that the new- 
comer was excited. 

Evidently Louisa’s information was difficult to 
communicate. She sat down upon an empty 
flower-stand; Harriet sat beside her and stuck her 
trowel in the earth. 

“Well,” she said nervously, “what is it?” 

Louisa leaned over and whispered, “ Hilda has 
gone.” 

Harriet’s heart stood still. ‘Gone where?” 

Louisa threw up her hands and shook her head. 

“But haven’t you any idea?” 

“I think Paul has. She wrote him a note, but 
he hasn’t told me anything she said.” 

“Then how do you know she’s gone?” asked 
Harriet. “ Possibly 4 

“I know she’s gone because she’s not there,” 
Louisa answered, “and by the way Paul acts, and 
the note.” 

“I can’t believe it,” Harriet murmured, aghast. 

“She walked to town yesterday morning to get 
some embroidery silk, and that’s the last he’s 
seen of her,” Louisa explained. 
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“Perhaps she stopped to spend the night with 
some one,” Harriet said faintly. 

“Then what has thrown Paul into such a 
state ?” 

Harriet’s face contracted; she could not bear 
to think of Paul. 

“He hasn’t eaten a morsel since her note 
came. I wish he had never set eyes on her,” 
Louisa went on, with a sudden outburst of the 
rage which anxiety for her brother had kept 
somewhat in bounds. “She has ruined his life, 
and mine, too, and I’d like to see her dead.” 

“Control yourself, Louisa,” said Harriet. 

“Tm tired of controlling myself. ‘That’s how I 
feel, and Pd lie if I said anything else.” 

“I hope you haven’t expressed yourself in that: 
way to Paul.” 

“T’m not a fool!’’ Louisa exclaimed savagely. 
“TI haven’t said anything to Paul because he hasn’t 
said anything to me. Oh, Harriet,” she cried, 
“it does seem as though he ought to talk more 
to me! I’ve done all I could for Paul his whole 
life long, and yet he never tells me anything.” 

It was a relief to Louisa to speak out the bit- 
terness that had gathered in her heart, yet Har- 
riet no longer listened. She was trying to frame 
the question that had first sprung to her lips and 
which she had not found the courage to ask. At 
last she said brusquely, “Did she go alone?” 
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“That’s’ what I can’t find out,” Louisa an- 
swered. ‘‘He hasn’t told me a word, and I’m 


afraid to ask.” 
“There wasn’t any one for her to go with,” 


Harriet said meditatively. 

“Wasn’t there?” Louisa’s voice rang out in 
exultant response. Then she leaned forward and 
spoke lower. “Just the other day I found a half- 
smoked cigarette on the front step, and it wasn’t 
there the afternoon before.” 

“Well,” said Harriet, ‘‘ Paul——” 

“Paul doesn’t smoke cigarettes, and you know 
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1t. 

“Who, then p 

Louisa shut her mouth tight. “I’m not saying 
who, but I shouldn’t wonder if you could name 
him, if you wanted to.” 

“I can’t believe it,” said Harriet again. ‘‘ Was 
she unhappy ?” 

“I don’t know what she was, and I don’t care.” 

“Did you ever try to care?” 

“No; I have despised her from the first time I 
ever laid eyes on her.” 

Harriet looked at her accusingly. ‘I wonder if 
that may not have had something to do with her 
going.” 

“How could it? I wasn’t bound to love and 
cherish her. And, besides, she cared about as 
much for me as I did for her.” 
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“Tt must have been a pleasant atmosphere.” 

“I didn’t .think you’d make excuses for her,” 
Louisa commented bitterly. 

“That’s not an excuse,” said Harriet, “but it’s 
probably a cause, and you can’t expect Paul to 
want to talk to you about her.” , 

“He hasn’t even told me what to say to peo- 
ple,” said Louisa, taking up her plaint again at 
the mention of her brother’s attitude toward her, 
“and it certainly seems hard that I should have 
to get you to come in and manage him now.” 

“I?” said Harriet. “Oh, no; I can’t!” 

“You'll have to—there’s not another soul who 
could speak to him.” 

“Do you think he wants to be spoken to?” 
Harriet asked uncertainly. 

“I haven’t an idea what he wants,” said Louisa. 
“I don’t understand him; but it doesn’t seem 
right to leave him sitting there hour after hour, 
and he ill. If I knew anything to say to him Pd 
certainly say it.” 

“There isn’t much that can be said.” 

“At any rate, he'll talk to you, and it will do 
him good,” said Louisa. 

It was hard for Harriet to go to Paul; he might 
resent her coming. And yet, anything rather than 
fail him if he needed her. “I'll go,” she said 
after a moment. 
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Louisa accepted her decision as a matter of 
course. She had driven in for the purpose of se- 
curing Harriet, and she drove out again with no 
undue elation at having achieved her end. The 
horse went on a jog-trot for home across the 
open country, where the fields of stubble looked 
colorless under the soft rain. They were more — 
and more silent as they went on, for, though 
Louisa would have liked to talk, Harriet was 
thinking of what she should say to Paul. Noth- 
ing seemed of any use, and she realized that if 
she could help him at all it would be because she 
understood him, could read the dark thoughts 
that ran through his brain, and was not afraid to 
meet him in sincerity without the shield of con- 
vention. 
=. When Harriet closed the library door and 
looked about her there seemed to be no one in 
the room. At last she saw Paul sitting in one of 
the deep leather chairs by the fireplace. Con- 
scious of the unwonted stillness that had followed 
her entrance, he looked up, and she thought there 
was a momentary expression of relief upon his face. 

“I suppose Louisa has told you,” he said. 

“ All that she knew.” 

“There is only one thing that matters, and 
that is that Hilda has gone.” 

Harriet hesitated a moment and then said 
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slowly, “I think you are mistaken. There is an- 
other thing that matters quite as much—was she 
alone, Paul?” 

“Yes,” he said, and she could hear his labored 
breathing. 

“Doesn’t that make it a little easier to bear?” 

He did not answer her question, but after a 
moment he said, “She went back to her people.” 

“It was too lonely for her here.” 

“I dare say,” he answered with a return to his 
apathetic manner. 

“And the way of life was so different from 
everything to which she had been accustomed.” 

“Don’t make those speeches, Harriet,” he ex- 
claimed suddenly. ‘‘Do you suppose such things 
would have mattered if she had cared for me?” 

“She did care for you.” 

He laughed harshly. 

“Why not accept facts?” said Harriet. “She 
is not built on heroic lines.” 

“I don’t want to hear you criticise her,” he ex- 
claimed brusquely. 

“T had no intention of doing so.” 

“I have known for a long while that she couldn't 
stand it here. It was that that broke down my 
health.” 

“Tt all made an atmosphere that she could not 
endure,” said Harriet. 
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“You don’t believe in the power of love, do you, 
Harriet ?” he asked after a pause. 

“Love is not the same in all natures,” she said, 
looking away. 

He shook his head sadly. “The kind that 
counts is always the same. But you were right in 
the beginning—I was a fool to think that any 
woman could do more than pity me.” 

“I never said that, Paul.” 

“You didn’t need to say it; I saw it in your 
mind whenever you looked at me, whenever any- 
body looked at me.’ 

She had a blank feeling; 1 it Seened strange that 
he should be so unconscious of the great fact that 
filled her life. A sudden sense of loneliness came 
over her, yet she struggled to throw it off, for her 
reason told her that things were no worse for her 
than they had been and, after all, it was not to 
think of herself that she had come. 

“You must try to get back to the old routine,” 
she said at last. “You were fairly happy before 
she came.” He made no answer, and she went on 
lamely, “You have the resources of your mind, 
Paul.” 

“Those are not the great things of life,” he said. 

“But why should you demand the great things 
of life?” she asked defiantly. ‘Other people do 


without them.” 
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“You are using the old spur,” he said with a 
sad smile, “but I can’t respond—not yet.” 

“You will adjust yourself in less time than you 
think,” she assured him. “You must, if you are 
to live at all.” 

He looked up quickly. ‘Perhaps so, yet liv- 
ing seems a strange necessity.” 7 

“You are not so cowardly as to deny that it 1s 
a necessity,” she cried. 

“I haven’t thought about what I am or am 
not,” he answered. 

“Paul,” she said, leaning toward him and meet- 
ing his eyes with her own level glance, “I should 
lose my respect for you if you killed yourself.” 

“I believe I should lose the last vestige of my 
own,” he admitted. 

Certainly she had inspired him with a courage 
and force that he had not felt before her coming. 

“You ought to have been a man, Harriet,” and — 
for a moment a smile flickered across his face as 
he looked at her. | 

“Why?” she asked quickly, sudden anger flar- 
ing up as’she spoke. “Do you think that I have no 
need of my sterner qualities in the life that I lead ?” 

“I didn’t mean to offend you,” he said slowly. 
“I owe you too much for that.” 

“In other words, your sense of propriety re- 
strains you.” 
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“What is the matter with you?” he asked. 
“Don’t let us quarrel over nothing.” 

“No,” she said with constraint, “don’t let us 
quarrel.” And then, after a pause, she turned to 
him naturally. ‘‘We must work together again, 
Paul.” 

“Don’t speak of that work,” he answered. “I 
shall never take it up again. It was all a pitiful 
sort of make-believe, something to fill an empty 


life.” 
“Oh, Paul!” she cried, her heart touched deeply 


by the breaking of his hope. 

“Don’t worry about that,” he said gently. “I 
have known it for some time. It is only the big 
men who need expect to do anything in science. 
The work served its purpose, and now it is done 
for. I think I realized the futility of it when I 
married, probably because I saw then that I was 
more of a man than a scientist, for the whole 
thing fell back so easily to second place. I don’t 
know just what I am going to do now, Harriet. 
Something will turn up, I dare say.” 

“I dare say not,” said Harriet. “Things don’t 
turn up unless you make them do so.” 

He smiled a little. ‘‘You never change; you 
are urging me to the same vigorous action that 
you suggested when I was twenty.” 

“Well, why not?” she asked challengingly. 
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“Why not, indeed?” he questioned in deriding 
echo. 

Still, Harriet had helped him, even though she 
doubted the wisdom of her coming. 

“He didn’t want to see me,” she said to Louisa 
in the hall. 

“That makes no difference; somebody had to 
stir him up,” she answered. 

“Tt was hard, though, that I should have to be 
the one to do it,” Harriet thought miserably as 
she drove home through the rain. 
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HEN the news of Hilda’s departure began 

to be noised abroad there was no more 

important person in the town than Jimmy 

Bridges. He, it seems, had happened to meet her 
going to the depot. 

“She had a little bit of a gripsack in her hand,” 
he narrated, “and she looked as pretty as a pic- 
ture.” 

Harriet found the account very interesting. 
Jimmy had gone back to his old duty of bringing 
the mail, and he had stopped to tell what he 
knew. He behaved with delicacy, however, wait- 
ing for Harriet to indicate that she wished to dis- 
cuss the subject. She did so somewhat hesitat- 
ingly, though it was quite evident that she wanted 
to hear whatever he had to tell. 

“I don’t blame her in the least,” he volun- 
teered. ‘‘How she stood it as long as she did is 
the thing that surprised me. Why, Miss Harriet, 
that girl could be a regular society queen.” 

Harriet made no comment upon this assertion. 
“Did Hilda seem agitated, Jimmy ?” she asked. 

“Not a bit. Just as sweet to me as if I was the 
President of the United States. I tell you, I’m 
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taking her part in all the talk that’s going on in 
the town.” 

“Is there much talk ?” 

“Well ”’—Jimmy put his head on one side and 
appeared to be occupied in some sort of cal- 
culation—‘‘there’s considerable. At first every- 
body thought there might have been a certain 
friend of ours along with her, but I put a stop to 
that idea. I said, ‘Not on your life! I bought 
her ticket myself, and I got the conductor to find 
her a seat in the Pullman.’” | 

“She had made no reservation, then ?” 

“Didn’t even have a trunk. It did strike me 
as rather queer, but she said she had decided un- 
expectedly to go, and, to tell you the truth, we 
were talking so pleasantly that I didn’t think 
about it much until she had gone. Now, since all 
this thing has come out, I have been mighty 
glad I was there.” 

“T dare say she was glad, too.” 

“Yes, she said so. She said she had never 
been anywhere in her life without some one to 
see her off. I told her she could count on me for 
any little service I could ever do her. She said, 
‘Thank you, Mr. Bridges,’ and she looked at me 
with those lovely eyes. I tell you, Miss Har- 
riet, I believe that, girl has been tried more than 
anybody realizes.” 
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Harriet turned upon him sharply. “What are 
you trying to say, Jimmy? Do you mean that 
Paul was unkind ?” 

“Oh, not exactly that, of course.” 

“Exactly what, then ?”’ 

“Well, now, with the best intentions in the 
world, an invalid is going to give some trouble.” 
Jimmy announced this with the air of having 
= brought to light a hidden truth. = 

“Well?” 

“Well, that sort of thing would naturally be 
very unpleasant to her.” 

“Have a piece of cake, Jimmy,” Harriet said, 
and it was her tone, rather than the pound-cake 
that she produced, which seemed to close the con- 
versation. Jimmy’s views annoyed her, yet they 
did not differ in certain essentials from her own, 
which Louisa found equally as objectionable. 

Louisa was disappointed in Harriet. She had 
expected a righteous indignation in this old 
friend of Paul’s, and she encountered what struck 
her as an inexplicable tolerance for Hilda’s shal- 
lowness and failure. Whenever Harriet went to 
the Osbornes’ house she felt herself swept into a 
broader sympathy for Hilda, though she could not 
justify it by any of her own standards. 

She was puzzling over the oddity of condoning 
an act which theoretically she could not pardon 
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as she stopped her horse at the Osbornes’ door 
and went slowly up the steps one cold afternoon 
in early December. The sunlight fell in patches 
through the oaks, but the air was cold, and the 
garden looked dreary enough with its beds of 
frost-bitten plants. Yellow leaves were scat- 
tered thick beneath bare bushes, and long shoots 
of climbing rose-vines waved in the wind. There 
was no answer to Harriet’s ring, so, after a mo- 
ment’s waiting, she opened the door and looked 
within. 

The hall seemed cavernous and wonderfully 
still. She stood on the threshold, irresolute, and 
then walked softly to the stairs and listened. 
From above came the intermittent creak of a 
rocking-chair. She shut the front door and went 
up the stairs. At the door of Louisa’s sitting- 
room she knocked. 

“Come in!” 

Louisa looked up in pleased surprise at the vis- - 
itor’s entrance. “I was just wishing I could see 
you,” she declared. “I don’t dare leave home 
for fear Paul might want me, and yet, I don’t 
know what I’m here for—I can’t talk to him.” 

Harriet sat down and held out her hands to 
the little blaze that lit the hearth. ‘How is 
Paul?” i 2 

“He’s just the same. I made a custard-cake 
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for him yesterday, and he didn’t take any more 
notice of it than if it had been straw.” 

“Ts he pulling himself together at all?” 

“I don’t know as much about him as you do,” 
Louisa declared. “It would seem as though he 
might get on without Hilda. Much she cared for 
him! I’m sure, if I thought anybody wanted 
to get away from me, they couldn’t go fast 
enough.” 

Silence fell on the two women until, after a few 
minutes of vigorous sewing, Louisa said, “I wish 
-you would give me your recipe for apple-char- 
lotte. I think PI try that.” 

“Leave him alone,” Harriet recommended; “he 
doesn’t want to be bothered with fancy cooking.” 

“Be bothered !’’ Louisa echoed. “Td like to 
know how much bother he has. I’m the one. 
But I suppose work and worry .are not to be 
spoken of in the same breath with all this fool- 
ishness of Paul’s. If he really had lost anything 
worth while, I wouldn’t mind the way he’s do- 
ing, but he’s better off with Hilda gone.” 

“Do you think so?” Harriet asked quietly. 

“If he had any sense he would see it that way, 
at any rate,” Louisa said, and stopped to thread 
her needle. 

“Poor Paul!” Harriet murmured. 

The other took up her sewing again. 
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Pm sorry for Paul, but I’ve been sitting here 
thinking how hard on me it all is. I didn’t marry 
Hilda—I would have had more sense—yet now 
I’m left with the bag to hold.” 

“You mean you are tired of looking after 
Paul?” 

“No, I don’t mean anything of the kind. I 
mean I can’t endure life if he is going to look as 
he does, and not eat his meals.” 

“Give him time,” said Harriet. 

“How much time does he need? She has been 
gone a month.” 

“Has it been a month?” asked Harriet. She 
got up and, walking to the window, looked out 
upon the tranquil winter landscape. As far as 
she could see there was no sign of life, no move- 
ment in the fields, no one passing on the road. 
The loneliness of it all came over her. She seemed 
to see Hilda, in all her slight prettiness, her 
gayety, her vanity, gazing out upon that scene. 
At last she turned and looked at Louisa, prac- 
tical, uncompromising, and prejudiced. “Hilda 
has not done anything wicked, Louisa,” she said 
abruptly. 

Louisa looked up in astonishment. “You 
think it right for a woman to run away from her 
husband ?” | 

“No—but she did it as well as she could.” 
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“Upon my word, that’s a new way to look at 
it,” Louisa exclaimed. 

“The fault was not so much in leaving him as 
in marrying him. It was all a terrible mistake, 
and Paul himself should realize that.” 

“I suppose it’s natural for you to try to defend 
her as she’s related to you,” said Louisa shortly. 

“Tm not defending her,” Harriet replied. “All 
I say is that you ought not to blame her for her 
limitations. She can’t help them, and they were 
always perfectly evident.” 

“They certainly were evident,” Louisa re- 
marked. i 

“All the more reason, then, why Paul should 
have understood them.” 

“Oh, I suppose she followed the proper course 
in leaving him.” 

“Hardly that. Or rather—I don’t know ra 

“What is the matter with you, Harriet? I 
never knew you to talk so foolishly.” 

Harriet went to the fire and leaned against the 
mantel. “It’s so hard to judge aright. One 
wrong seems to entail another.” 

“Two wrongs can’t make a right,” Louisa an- 
nounced firmly. “And I say, that having married 
him, she ought to have stayed with him.” 

“The whole thing was impossible, and, after 
all, she behaved very well, in a way.” 
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“ Harriet, you are talking like a crazy person. 
In what way do you consider that she behaved 
well?” 

Harriet hesitated. ‘Suppose she had elected to 
run off with some one else, Henry Hunt, for in- 
stance, she suggested. 

Louisa tossed her head. “Henry Hunt hasn’t 
got anything to run off on.” 

“That wouldn’t have prevented them if Hilda 
had not been innately refined. She is that, Louisa, 
you must admit. She is a lady, and that’s some- 
thing.” 

“Pll not admit anything about her, except her 
silliness and lack of feeling. I would have been 
more than thankful if she had run away from 
me.” 

“But then, you wouldn’t have married her in 
the first place.” 

“I guess I wouldn’t have!” 

“I had a letter from her to-day,” Harriet said 
after a pause. 

“I thought there was something,” Louisa de- 
clared. ‘‘You are so soft-hearted, Harriet.” 

“No,” said Harriet slowly, “I am not soft- 
hearted, but I want to be just.” 

“If she wrote to me she would get justice; I’d 
send her letter right back to her. What did she 
say ?” 
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Harriet smiled. ` “Nothing very much. She 
asked me not to think too harshly of her.” 

“Well, you don’t,” said Louisa tauntingly. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“I don’t know what to make of you, Harriet. 
That girl has deceived you as much as she has 
Paul. You don’t seem to understand what she is.” 

“Tt’s just because I do understand that I don’t 
think harshly of her.” 

“That sort of reasoning is past me; you'd 
better talk to Paul,” Louisa remarked. 

“T think I will. Where is he?” 

“In the study; he never leaves it.” 

Harriet went slowly down the stairs. Twice 
she paused and listened to the stillness; the creak 
of Louisa’s chair seemed but to enhance it. 
Possibly she had never been more in sympathy 
with Hilda, never had been so just to her. She 
let the silence cast its spell without trying to 
break away from it. 

At length the thought of the girl left her, and 
she was conscious of her own strength and poise, 
and of her love for Paul that seemed so adequate 
to all need. She had intended to see him when 
she came, but suddenly she realized that there 
was nothing further that she could say to him. 
If he was to rise above his depression, it must be 
through the natural assertion of his own force. 
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No applied power could do more than lift him 
into a temporary change of thought. 

She stood quite still in the hall outside the li- 
brary door, wondering whether she should knock. 

Louisa called impatiently from above: “Why 
don’t you go in?” 

Harriet glanced up. “I don’t think I want to 
this afternoon,” she said, and walked quickly to 
the front door. : 

Louisa hurried down the steps after her. “I 
don’t see how you have the heart not to go in- 
and talk to Paul a little while!” she exclaimed. 

Harriet, however, had made up her mind. All 
at once she realized that she could not see Paul 
again until he had worked out some new plan of 
life. If he could not command himself, if he was 
not sufficiently master of his own destiny to at- 
tain, at least, to some serenity of existence, in 
spite of storm, he was not the man that she had 
thought him to be. For the first time she saw 
the limit of her love. It was based upon her be- 
lief in Paul; it was measured by the strength of 
his character. Hilda had thrown into his life the 
acid test which would demonstrate the man that 
he was. Oddly enough, it was to determine, too, 
the life or death of Harriet’s feeling for him. The 
realization moved Harriet strangely. Her love 
for Paul had endured through his blindness and 
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indifference; she had not believed that it could 
ever die, and yet, quite suddenly, she saw the 
possibility of its ending. | 

Louisa reasoned with her in vain. She drove 
off, unmoved in her determination. She would 
make no further attempt to help Paul—she loved 
him too truly for that. He must fight and con- 
quer alone. 

Louisa turned back into the house disconso- 
late. If Harriet was going to desert her, where 
was she to get help? Involuntarily she stopped 
at the library door to listen—it had become a 
habit with her whenever she passed. She was 
entirely unprepared for Paul’s appearance. He 
opened the door unexpectedly, and Louisa was 
overwhelmed with consternation at being dis- 
covered, practically in the act of listening at the 
keyhole. Paul made no comment upon her oc- 
cupation, he was too used to her ways to notice 
such things. 

“I thought I heard Harriet,” he said. 

“She has just gone.” 

“Why didn’t she stop to see me ?” 

“I asked her to, but she wouldn’t do it,” 
Louisa said. E 

“She wouldn’t do it,” he repeated in astonish- 
ment, and looked blankly at his sister. “‘What 
did she come for?” 
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“Tm sure I don’t know. I thought, of course, 
she’d want to talk to you.” 

“Evidently she didn’t,” said Paul, and, turn- 
ing back into his study, he shut the door. He 
scarcely knew what to think. Harriet had de- 
clined to see him! His resentment against her 
rose as he thought of it. Surely, if ever he had 
need of a friend, it was now. His belief in Harriet, 
though, was stronger than his resentment. There 
must be a reason for her act. What was it? 
Why had she left him to himself? 

The sunlight faded, and still he questioned. 
Darkness crept into the study, and slowly, upon 
its tide, there arose from some recess of his con- 
sciousness the meaning of Harriet’s refusal to see 
him—this was the crucial period of his life, and he 
must go through it alone. Her defection seemed 
almost like a challenge to him, and he responded 
to it as he would never have responded to entreaty. 
He felt the silent assertion of an unsuspected 
stamina within him, and, quite irrelevantly, there 
flashed into his mind words that Doctor Erskine 
often quoted: “The power of God to salvation.” 

Over and over they said themselves, until he 
seemed to feel, rather than to understand, their 
meaning. He knew himself to be groping toward 
a strength infinite and pervasive. Suddenly he 
seemed to touch it, or to be touched by it, for a 
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sense of enveloping power came over him, and his 
own life related itself to the life divine. 

It was not a strange experience, yet it was 
strange to Paul. Religion had been a name to 
him, a proposition to which he agreed, a form 
which he respected. This was life itself, the 
essential of his being, and so simply attained. 
He had put out his hand in the moment of his 
need—that was all. The shadows deepened, the 
room lay in darkness, but Paul was in the light. 

At last the door opened, and Louisa stood on 
the threshold. “Are you in here, Paul? Why 
don’t you have a lamp?” 

Looking at his sister in the doorway, anxious 
and disturbed, he realized his obligation to her as 
never before. ‘‘Come in, Lou,” he said. There 
was a quality in his voice that told even the un- 
imaginative Louisa that Paul had changed since | 
last they had spoken together. She felt her way 
to a chair. 

He knew her too well to make any apology for 
his selfish absorption in his own troubles. In- 
stead, he offered her the tribute of sudden resolu- 
tion. “I am going to begin cataloguing this li- 
brary to-morrow, Louisa. Could you help me?” 

Louisa gasped. The unpractical turn of Paul’s 
mind struck her with renewed force. ‘Why 
couldn’t you have undertaken that when I was 
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having the books dusted last week?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, if they are dusted, that’s just so much 
to the good. It will take a month or so to cata- 
logue them.” 

“Of course, I shall be thankful if you can oc- 
cupy yourself with anything, but I don’t see any 
special advantage in cataloguing the library. 
You are the only person who uses it, and you know 
what’s here,” Louisa remarked. | 

. “Tt is something I have always wanted to do,” 
said Paul. “But I’d be dependent, of course, 
upon your assistance.” 

“Why don’t you ask Harriet? She knows more 
about books than I do.” 

“ Because I should rather have you, if you will 
help me.’ 

“Very well, PII do it,” said Louisa, forced into 
ungraciousness by the sheer effort to conceal her 


delight. 
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AUL lost his hold upon the eternal things, but 
he found it again. Sometimes, his thoughts 

of Hilda were so vivid that her presence seemed 
to fill the house, torturing him with the semblance 
of reality. Then, because he could do nothing 
else, he learned to get out of his own narrow 
limits and merge himself into that vastness of 
being that underlies and overlies all human 
strength. Even, as the weeks slipped into months, 
did he become conscious of a certain serenity of 
mind and feeling that had never been his before. 
Harriet, rejoicing in the vindication of her long 
trust and confidence, was yet aware of a change 
in him that she could not name. She felt that 
Paul was a finer man than he had been. The 
spiritual had cut its way to the surface, giving to 
his face an expression of both delicacy and power. 
He did not tell her of the part that she had played 
in determining the action of his will. Somehow, 
he could not speak of that hour when he had 
first looked hopefully into his future. It was the 
deepest experience through which he had passed, 
and Harriet’s influence, not Hilda’s, had led him 
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to it. It seemed as though old ties had asserted 
themselves with a force that he had not estimated, 
as subconscious thought, dormant, unsuspected, 
may send its subtle, compellent impulses through 
all the channels of the mind. 

He dwelt upon the idea, until, as was usual 
with him, it took poetic form, crystallizing about 
Harriet—the vital power that reached out from 
his past. There was just enough of her in the 
lines to give the thought tangibility and mean- 
ing, not enough to make them personal or senti- 
mental. Moved by an impulse, he showed them 
to her and watched her closely as she read. She 
did not see herself in the poem. How could she, 
not knowing what Paul had never told her? Her 
face lit with quick appreciation of its beauty. 

“Why, Paul, I didn’t know you could write 
like this.” 

He felt a thrill of pleasure at her words. 

She looked at him half hesitatingly, as though 
unwilling to force his confidence. “I didn’t know 
you had kept on writing poetry.” 

“Why do you judge that I have?” 

— “Because you couldn’t have written this un- 
less you had done a good deal of verse-making 
previously.” 

He laughed, half apologetically. “I took a 
notion years ago that I didn’t want to be thought 
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a poet, but the necessity of writing poetry, or 
something that approaches it, has pursued me all 


my life.” : 

“And you didn’t even tell me,” Harriet said 
accusingly. 

“You were the one person from whom I had 
the most to fear. You remember how you ad- 
mired the first things I wrote—you would have 
persuaded me that I had talent.” 

“And now?” she questioned. 

“Now I know I have it,” he finished with a 


laugh. 
“It was strange that you should have felt that 


way, Paul,” she said slowly. 

“Not strange, when you think of the sensitive- 
ness of a boy, who, filled with enthusiasm for the 
virile and strong, knows that he is condemned to 
inactivity. Poetry seemed to me just the expres- 


sion of my weakness.” 
“Yet you have written it continuously,” said 


Harriet. 

“Yes. For many years I had a feeling that it 
was a sort of secret vice, until at last I was con- 
firmed in the habit of keeping my verses to my- 


self.” 
“And you have never shown them to any one !” 


Harriet said, more by way of exclamation than 


question. 
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He hesitated. “I read some of them to Hilda, 
but—” He didn’t finish the sentence. 

Harriet could have done so for him; Hilda was 
no judge of poetry. She was glad to see that he 
could admit so much. Her eyes turned again to 
the page in her hand. 

“This must be one of the best things you have 
done,” she said. 

“Probably so, I think. I have some others 
that are more flowing.” 

She did not ask to see the others, and for a 
brief interval silence fell between them. Then 
Paul said, “I want you to take the collection home 
with you, if you will.” 

“ Are you sure you want me to?” 

“Do you think, after all these years, I’d ask it 
if I didn’t want it? I am at the point where I 
must have some judgment on them besides my 
own.” 

“Why don’t you get professional judgment ? 
If this poem were mine, I should send it to a 
magazine.” 

“Who wants poetry ?” he said, but he took the 
lines from her and ran his eyes over them again. 
She could see that the suggestion was not un- 
pleasant to him. 

“What shall you call it?” she asked. 

“The Past.” 
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“Tt is too vital for that name,” she objected. 
He shook his head. “The past is the most 
vital thing about us; it determines the future.” 
He glanced at her as he spoke, but he did not 
tell her of the meaning of his poem as far as his 
own life was concerned. 

“There’s no demand for poetry nowadays,” he 


said at length. 
“Poets have been known to create a demand,” 


she reminded him. 

He smiled. ‘‘You are at your old business of 
spurring me on. Where shall I send this?” 

She turned to the table and picked up a maga- 
zine. “Why not here?” 

“Well,” said Paul. He glanced at the address, 
and then, before Harriet knew what he was do- 
ing, he had enclosed and directed his poem. 

“You are precipitate,” she exclaimed. 

“I had a feeling it was now or never,” he 
answered, “Besides, I want you to mail it for 
me as you go into town. Maybe you'll give it 
good luck.” 

“I don’t believe that sort of work is dependent 
upon luck,” she said. | 

Her enthusiasm fired his soul. “I’m afraid 
you are an overstimulant, Harriet,” he said un- 
easily, yet with evident enjoyment of her ap- 
proval. 
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“I shall probably counteract the effect when I 
read your complete works,” she warned him. 

“You needn’t mind saying what you think.” 

“Thank you, I shan’t,” she said as she took the 
book that he gave her. She did not let him see 
how moved she was as she held the poems in her 
hand. 

Paul understood her sympathy, and he valued 
her criticism also, for he knew it would be sin- 
cere. Besides all that, he had a feeling that he 
wanted Harriet to see his poems. He had real- 
ized of late that they represented the best that 
was in him, and his life had seemed so profitless 
that he could not resist the desire to show her 
that there was one line, at least, in which his 
achievement was unhampered by his physique. 

Harriet needed no such demonstration. She 
read Paul’s poems late into the night, and, be- 
tween the lines, she read his life—the inner life 
that she had suspected and never touched. Some 
of the work was poor, that she saw at a glance, 
but here and there the feeling deepened, the lan- 
guage clarified with the thought and, limpid and 
pure, flowed in subtle harmony through the 
rhythm of: finely constructed verse. Now and 
then there was a flash, a gleam, as though a shaft 
of light had shot into the stream from some source, 
even to the poet unknown. Of such things Har- 
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riet realized the value, and the rarity. She saw 
that there was a touch of something more than 
talent in the poems. 

Paul found her enthusiasm very delightful, and 
her adverse criticism was helpful, too. Alto- 
gether, he had not realized how much he had 
wanted to talk over his work with some one who 
could estimate properly its defects and its merits. 
The old relationship between them seemed to be 
re-established, along lines of deepening interest. 
It was not quite the same relationship, either, for 
Paul began to realize that Harriet was something 
of an undiscovered country to him, despite the 
many years of their friendship. She often found 
his eyes turned upon her with an odd expression 
of inquiry inthem. Quickly, then, would she drop 
the veil across her inner thought, and there was 
nothing left for him to do but to turn away, baf- 
fled and a little disappointed. 

“You have changed, Harriet,” he said one day. 

“So have you,” she answered. l 

“T hope so. But you are different; life has 
run more smoothly for you.” 

“How do you find me changed ?” she asked. 

“Toward me,” he said at once. 

She made no attempt to contradict him. She 
had not changed toward Paul, but the mere fact 
of having defined the basis of her feeling for him 
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had brought her a better understanding of her 
own worth. 

He found her silence oppressive. ‘If you can’t 
renew the old friendship, don’t imagine that any 
need of mine should weigh with you for one mo- 
ment,” he said in an impulsive outbreak. 

“It wouldn’t weigh with me,” she answered 
simply. ' 

He was far from satisfied, yet he was forced to 
accept what she gave him, uncertain, at times, 
whether it were not pity that caused her to give 
at all. 

In due course of time Paul’s poem came back 
to him. It was Harriet who remailed it. 

“What’s the use?” he asked, in sincerity rather 
than despondency. 

“I want to convince you that my estimate of 
it is correct,” she answered. 

It proved to be so, at least so far as the editor 
she had selected was concerned. He accepted 
the poem, and wrote an appreciative, even a 
flattering letter. With its coming, another era 
began for Paul; a new zest was given to life, a 
new import to his thought. 

He sent more poems after the first, and each 
issue of the magazine for the ensuing year bore 
his name upon the page of contents. The pub- 
lication was one of distinction in the literary 
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world, so that it meant something to be numbered 
among its contributors. Paul Osborne was 
spoken of, now and again, by reviewers who agreed 
in declaring that he was not merely a versifier. 
His success was not phenomenal, but any measure 
of success is unusual in the realm of poetry. He 
realized that, and the knowledge added to his 
pleasure in the recognition that his work received. 

Before the next year had passed he was able 
to place whatever he wrote, and to place it wher- 
ever he wished. The town grew proud of him, 
and insensibly the feeling that he had made his 
place in the world, despite his infirmities, had a 
favorable physical reaction, for his general health 
was undoubtedly better. 

“A little ‘pride in the heart of man’ is worth 
a whole shelf full of tonics,” the doctor said one 
day to Harriet. 

“Too much of it, though, is disquieting to the 
system,’ she answered. “I sometimes think 
Louisa’s condition will become serious if Paul 
has any further success.” 

Doctor Erskine chuckled. “You ought to get 
her to read you some of the poems,” he said. 

“Get her to! She pursues me with them,” 
Harriet exclaimed. | 

“There’s a strange intoxicant about print,” 
the doctor remarked. “Louisa would have 
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burned up those poems if they had crossed her 
path in manuscript form.” 

“Well, I’m glad she can get a little pleasure 
out of them now, for Paul has been a trial to her, 
and she deserves any satisfaction in him that 
she can find,” Harriet said. 

Paul himself was of the same opinion. Never- 
theless, he felt that severity was needed at times 
in order to keep his sister’s complacency over his 
achievement in some sort of bounds. 

“There’s no use pretending that just anybody 
could do what you have done, because you know 
very well they couldn’t,” Louisa declared one 
summer afternoon, when he had attempted to 
restrain her ardor in his cause. She had just re- 
turned from a trip into the town. Paul was 
seated on the piazza, and she joined him there, 
taking a big rocker, and fanning vigorously in the 
still air that seemed very oppressive after her 
drive. 

“I didn’t say anybody could do it,” Paul re- 
plied, “but you must remember that there were a 
few poems written before my day.” 

“Oh, I’m not talking of Shakespeare and—er— 
Milton, and all those,” she exclaimed. “But, as 
Jimmy Bridges says, you’ll probably be consid- 
ered just as distinguished, in your own line, 
when you’ve had as much time to get known.” 
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“Jimmy is very flattering,” said Paul. 

“Flattering! Paul, you exasperate me. Who 
is Jimmy Bridges to flatter you ?” 

“I thought you passed it on as a compliment,” 
he remarked, and added, “Do you happen to 
know where the magazine with my last poem in 
it is?” 

Louisa looked somewhat embarrassed. ‘Do 
you mean this one?” she asked, and pulled out a 
magazine from the side of her chair where her 
skirts had effectually hidden it from view. 

“What in the world were you doing with it?” 
he asked. 

“I took it to the missionary meeting this 
afternoon.” 

“Now, Louisa 

“I didn’t know you had any objection to my 
showing it to my friends,” she exclaimed. 

“Not at all, but they don’t want to see my 
poems.” 

“What makes them say they do, then? Old 
Mrs. Kemp asked me to read her your latest, and 
so I did.” 

“Read it to her? She is deaf.” 

“Well, I can’t help that. Her sight is failing, 
and she couldn’t read it for herself. Besides, she 


has a trumpet.” 
Paul opened the book and looked at his lines. 
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“You say you read this into the trumpet?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. She waited after the meeting.” 

“How did she like it?” 

Louisa caught the tone of amusement in his 
voice. “I just won’t tell you. You don’t care 
any more about Mrs. Kemp and all my friends 
than if they didn’t have an opinion.” She rose in 
her indignation, and walked off toward the door. 

“Ah, come now, Lou,” Paul called after her 
in his humblest manner, but she paid no atten- 
tion to him, and went on into the house. 

Long after she had left him he sat there, idly 
turning the leaves of the magazine. At last he 
closed it, and his eyes rested upon the date on its 
cover. Almost three years since Hilda had gone. 
He realized the fact with a mental shock, and sud- 
denly the remembrance of his suffering in those 
first months swept through his heart. Even yet 
her face and her voice haunted him at times, but 
not with the same dread insistence as of old. 
They brought now only the sadness of illusive 
joy. Slowly his life had shifted to another level. | 
As he looked back over the way that he had 
come, he saw the influence that had led him into 
the higher plane—Harriet, whom once he had 
taken so very much for granted, whom now, he 
began to realize, he so little understood. 
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They had had an odd little passage of arms 
that very morning, which had left him strangely 
uncertain of her feeling, and more than ever con- 
scious of the inspiration that she gave him in his 
work. He read her an unfinished poem that he 
had started in the night and, looking into her face, 
he saw that it had moved her. 

“I think your power is growing, Paul,” she 
said, her voice vibrant with the enthusiasm that 
she felt. 

“If it is growing, it 1s because it responds to 
the demands you make upon it,” he said, with a 


flash of insight. 
“I? Oh, no!” she exclaimed. There was 


even coldness in her voice. 

Paul resented the air of finality with which she 
disclaimed all connection with his work. “I am 
sorry if it displeases you, but that is a fact I can’t 


help seeing for myself,” he said. 
Harriet hesitated. “J admire your writing 


extremely. If that’s any help to you, I am 


glad.” 
“You are the only person I have who under- 


stands it,” he told her. 
“Your public understands it, and that means 


more of an inspiration than any one person could 


give,” she replied. ; 
He didn’t like the speech; it hurt him. “I 
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don’t believe I have ever understood you, Har- 
riet,” he said slowly. : 

“You ought to by this time. A poet’s insight 
should enable him to understand the people he 
has known best,” she answered, in a light and 
friendly tone. | 

Suddenly her manner infuriated him. “Why 
do you try to turn aside every serious thing I say 
to you?” he demanded. 

“I don’t.” She looked at him in surprise. 
“But, as for my character, it seems a little ab- 
surd to be considering it after all these years. I 
think we know each other pretty well.” 

“I have never known you until now,” he said 
impulsively. “Think of my imagining that you 
were too practical to have real poetic perception.” 

“I am practical,” she said. 

“So is poetry mathematical, but it is some- 
thing else besides.” 

She made no answer to this statement, and 
after an interval of silence Paul said, with an 
abrupt change of manner, “Why can’t we strike 
the old note, Harriet ?” | 

“I don’t know,” she said truthfully, “but 
sometimes I think that old relations are never 
entirely restored. They merge into others quite 
as worth while, perhaps, but different.” 

That speech of hers came back to him now as 
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he watched the summer twilight steal from be- 
neath the oaks. The hour was conducive to re- 
flection, and he was conscious of a deep dissatis- 
faction with Harriet, or with himself, or with 
them both. He was not at all sure where the 
trouble lay, but he missed the pleasant, unques- 
tioning confidence in her devotion to which he 
had been so long accustomed. Had he, indeed, 
lost the ability to trust or had the devotion it- 
self disappeared? Her interest in his work, even 
her admiration for it, was too evident for him to 
doubt its sincerity, but, as for her affection for 
himself, he was strangely uncertain. Had it 
snapped under the strain of his folly and weak- 
ness? He could not tell, but a doubt of its exis- 
tence was growing within him. 

In a way, he knew Harriet well. He knew that 
loyalty was one of the strongest fibers of her 
nature. Was that all that bound her to him now? 
He would rather have nothing than that. And 
yet, he couldn’t contemplate doing without her. 
Her sympathetic response to his thought had be- 
come indispensable to him. If only she were less 
baffling, less critical! That was it—her attitude 
had become critical. He didn’t like that in a 
woman. 

“Why shouldn’t she be critical?” his saner 
self replied. 
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Why not, indeed? Rather let him wish that 
there were less in him to criticise. 

He looked moodily out into the gathering night. 
The moon was just turning to silver above the 
low-hanging trees. A katydid began to sing, and 
the white evening glories below the veranda opened 


slowly and poured their heavy fragrance upon the 
air. 
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HE early fall brought a very gratifying evi- 
dence of Paul’s success, for the publishers 
of the magazine in which his work had been ap- 
pearing wrote suggesting the issue of his collected 
poems in a small volume. Louisa spread the news 
as soon as the answer was despatched and while 
Paul still thought the matter under considera- 
tion. 

She stopped Doctor Erskine on her next trip 
to town to tell him of the recognition that had 
come to Paul 

“T’ve always known they’d be after him to 
publish a book,” the doctor declared. 

“Yes, I told Harriet I thought it was likely a 
year ago,” Louisa said. “But, to hear Paul talk, 
you'd think they were doing him a great favor. 
He keeps saying they can’t make on it, and that 
there is no money in poetry.” 

“He has high authority for his opinion,” the 
doctor admitted. 

“That’s nonsense. People are better educated 
these days,” Louisa replied. 

“Well, I don’t know about that. Did you ever 
buy a volume of poetry ?”’ he asked. 
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“Of course I never did. I’ve never bought a 
book of any kind; it would be wasteful if I did 
with hundreds of them at home that I can scarcely 
keep dusted.” 

“You don’t like dusty tomes, do you, Louisa?” 

“No. I don’t like dust on anything, and I 
should think that a doctor would agree with me.” 

“Undoubtedly. It is only in its artistic prop- 
erties that dust is supposed to have value.” l 

“Well, you can have all of mine,” Louisa said 
shortly. 

“My friend, I don’t want your dust. You 
keep it animated and you’ll please me better.” 

“I don’t know what you are talking about,” 
she exclaimed. “At any rate, these publishers 
want Paul to come up to New York to see them.” 

“First rate! We'll have to get him off,” said 
the doctor. 

Louisa looked at him in astonishment. “You 
know Paul could get to New York about as easily 
as he could get to the moon.” 

“Well, he gets to the moon better than most 
of us do. I tell you, he’s strong enough for the 
trip, and I believe it would do him good.” 

“He’s not strong,” Louisa announced, and 
closed the conversation by taking up the reins 
and slapping her meditative old horse with them. 

She stopped at a number of places that morn- 
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ing, and when Paul went into the town he found 
every one he met as conversant with his plans as 
he himself. Indeed, the question of whether he 
should or should not go to New York had been 
debated in many quarters. 

Even Bill Splinters expressed himself on the 
subject. Paul encountered him as usual upon the 
road. Bill reined in with his old request for a 
match. 

“I never saw a man who let his pipe go out as 
frequently as you do, Bill,” Paul declared. 

“Wal, I gits to ruminatin’ an’ then I fergits 
to draw,” Bill explained. ‘‘Now, when my wife 
is ’roun’ I draws steady, because ruminatin’ air 
plumb out’n the question.” 

“Your wife’s quite a talker, eh ?”’ 

“She air,” said Bill solemnly. “Ef I could git 
a ticket to some place where I could set quiet, I - 
b’lieve I’d git right down fat. An’ that brings 
me to this piece er news that’s travellin’ ’roun’ 
about you. They tell me you’re goin’ on a trip 
to New York.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not thinking of it,” Paul replied. 

“Wal, ev’rybody ’cordin’ to his likes, but, ef 
it was me, I reckon I’d go er bust. I’d git out 
oncet into the worl’, ef I had to hev fits a doin’ 


of it.” 
Paul smiled and drove on, but Bill’s remark 
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returned to him at times. He really would like 
to go if he had the strength to do it. It seemed 
scarcely wise, though, so he dismissed the thought 
from his mind. It dwindled into nothingness, in- 
deed, beside the great matter of his book. 

Harriet took as much pleasure in arranging his 
material as he did. They went over the poems 
together, choosing and weeding out. She found 
the work very absorbing, apart from the fact that 
it brought her long hours of peculiar intimacy 
with Paul. She seemed at times almost uncon- 
scious of him in the keen interest that she took in 
their occupation. 

With Paul it was not so. He fell to watching 
her as she talked or read; he wondered, he specu- 
lated as to her thoughts, and resented the grow- 
ing conviction that she was more concerned with 
his poems than with himself. 

One October afternoon they finished. The 
light from without was still golden when Har- 
riet rose to go. “I do hope it will be a success,” 
she said. | 

He didn’t look at her. Somehow he didn’t 
much care whether it was a success or not. 

She disliked his attitude. “You have grown 
strangely impassive, Paul.” 

“Do you think me so?” he asked. There was 
a strained quality in his voice that made her 
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vaguely aware that they had taken a sudden 
leap and left the poems far behind them. “Do 
you ever think of me at all except in connection 
with my work ?” he asked bitterly. 

“Yes, I do,” she answered, her throat dry from 
the emotion that his tone had so unexpectedly 
stirred. . | 

“You must know then that I have needs other 
than that of literary companionship,” he said. 

Harriet turned away from him; a feeling of un- 
reasoning anger came over her that he should 
have been so long in realizing all that she was 
capable of giving. “You made it very evident 
that I could never fill those needs,” she said. 

“I made it evident that I was a fool!” he ex- 
claimed. Then silence fell between them. 

Suddenly a flush deepened in Harriet’s face. 
She saw that in one impulsive burst of indig- 
nation she had revealed the secret of her life. 
The understanding dawned upon Paul at the same 
moment. It came upon him with overwhelming 
force. He took a step toward her, but she turned 
to him with a gesture of entreaty. 

“Let us not try to open the past.” l 

“Tt is the future I want,” he said with an in- 
sistent note that set her nerves quivering. 

Then remembrance steadied her, and she said 
with a calmness that she did not feel, “We must 
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not talk about the impossible. I am going now, 
Paul.” 

“Why is it impossible?” cried Paul, and he 
followed her across the room. 

She made no answer, and, as the door closed 
behind her, her meaning flashed across him—he 
was not free to ask for her future. 

How unbelievable it seemed that even for so 
brief a time he should have forgotten that fact! 
He measured by his oblivion the distance he had 
swung into the deeper currents. What must 
Harriet think of him? Did she reckon his feeling 
for her as but the flicker of changing fancy, or 
did she, perhaps, know it for what it was—the 
fire of life itself that kept the blood moving 
through his heart ? 

The knowledge of what she was to him had 
come with a vividness that blinded him to every- 
thing else besides. He had not simply risen above 
Hilda’s influence for the moment, he had forgotten 
her, forgotten also the bonds that held him, the 
limits within which he should have remained. He 
had not thought of bonds and limits before, but 
he had crossed the line, and they had checked him 
with a shock that he felt through his whole being. 
He could never forget again, yet, how was he to 
see Harriet if he was always to remember? 

Louisa opened the study door. ‘Tea, Paul!” 
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“T don’t want any,” he answered quickly, de- 
siring nothing so much as to be left alone. 

“Don’t you feel well?” she asked anxiously. 

“Perfectly so, but I’m not hungry.” 

There was something the matter, that was evi- 
dent. 

“Come in or go out, Lou, please,” he exclaimed. 

“You have no business composing a poem just 
at meal time,” she said, yet not quite certain, 
after all, that Paul was engaged in composition. 

He made no answer, and she went out. “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he were taking on over 
Hilda again,” she thought to herself as she par- 
took of her solitary evening meal. 

The season might naturally have some such 
effect upon him, for even Louisa remembered the 
still, moonlit nights of that October after Hilda 
had gone. Nevertheless, the unexpected depres- 
sion in which she had found Paul discouraged her 
greatly. She had believed that stage of his ex- 
perience to be definitely ended. 

“It was a bad day for us when that girl came 
-into his life,” she said to herself, and marvelled 
all over again that Hilda should have attracted 
him. “And here was Harriet, right to his hand,” 
she finished with a sigh. 

Louisa was not astute, perhaps, but she was 
both observing and suspicious and, in consequence, . 
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was aware of most facts and conditions in the 
surrounding world. It is not to be supposed, 
therefore, that Harriet’s love for Paul had escaped 
her. Strangely enough, she had not noted the 
increasing change in Paul himself—probably for 
the reason that she was sure of the correctness of 
her preconceived opinion about him. She had 
detected his interest in Hilda at the first mention 
of her name, but his feeling for Harriet had grown 
to overwhelming strength, and she was yet in 
ignorance of its existence. 

Paul, facing the confusion into which his life 
had been again thrown, found himself in grave 
doubt as to what course was open to him to pur- 
sue. He was under no misapprehension as to his 
- obligation to Hilda. He owed nothing to her; but 
` law is law, and he had a deep-rooted respect for 
it. A bond entered into was not, for him, a thing 
to be broken because the desire to be held by it 
had departed. And yet—and yet—was his happi- 
ness to be crushed by it? More than that, was 
Harriet to be sacrificed ? 

He had understood the resentment in her 
voice—he knew that she loved him. The knowl- 
edge fired the deepest passion of his nature. How 
could he see her day after day and resume the 
calmness of their former intercourse? At any 
moment the flame might leap again beyond his 
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power of control, and seeing her would be torment 
if he might not speak of that with which both 
their minds were filled. If only it were possible 
not to see her! 

Suddenly an idea came to him—he would fol- 
low the suggestion of his publishers; he would 
go to New York. It would give an interval, at 
least, in which to collect himself. 

Louisa started as he appeared in the dining- 
room door. “I have decided to go to New York 
in the morning,” he announced. 

She dropped her crocheting, and looked at him 
in dumb surprise. “In the morning !” she said at 
last. 


“Yes. Nine-ten.” 

“Paul, you don’t know what you are doing. 
You haven’t the strength for such a journey,” 
she cried. 

His nervous tension brokad in irritation. “For 
heaven’s sake, Louisa, try to have some under- 
standing of what a man must feel who is tied to 
one place all his life.” 

Louisa was hurt. ‘Well, if you’ve been tied 
here, I have, too,” she answered with a dignity 
that Paul felt. 

“I am never so ashamed of myself as when I 
forget that,” he said humbly, and she was over- 
come with contrition for having spoken so severely. 
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Paul deserved her reminder, though, and he 
knew he did. 

“Please don’t go, Paul,” she begged. 

“I must,” he answered. ‘Why, even old Bill 
Splinters advised me to do it,” he added with an 
effort at a lighter tone. 

“Do you mean that Bill Splinters decided 
you?” | 

“No,” he said slowly—‘‘no, I can’t say that he 
had anything to do with it, but I’m going just the 
same.” 

“But why leave so hurriedly ?” she asked. 

“Because I want to,” said Paul, and Louisa 
was sufficiently feminine to realize that his mood 
did not incline him to further discussion. 
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AUL held to his intention and left by the 
morning train, Louisa protesting ineffec-. 
tually to the end. When he had definitely de- 
parted she felt a- sense of blankness come over 
her for which there was no precedent in the few 
simple emotions of which she had been aware 
upon former occasions. Her purpose in life 
seemed to have absented itself along with Paul, 
and, for once, her very energy deserted her. 

She tried to accept the situation, but she felt 
confused and worried; her world had turned up- 
side down, and that was all there was to it. The 
one idea that gave her any sort of satisfaction 
was that Harriet would be quite as upset by 
Paul’s going as she. There was no use trying to 
settle to her accustomed duties that morning, 
and no reason for doing them, she reflected, if 
she had undertaken them. She drove into town 
instead, bent upon firing her bomb where it would 
produce the greatest effect. 

Harriet had not passed a tranquil night her- 
self;.the revelation of Paul’s feeling for her had 
shaken her more than she had realized at the 
time. In vain she told herself that it was but a 
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mockery of all the possibilities of happiness of 
earlier years. She knew that it had thrown her 
into a very tumult of thought and feeling—a 
tumult that slowly merged into the beat of a 
lyric measure in her heart. She had ceased to 
make demands upon life; she had accepted con- 
ditions as they had shaped themselves about her 
and had even found a certain quiet satisfaction in 
so doing. But now a sudden swirl of the passing 
stream had flung the thing she had so long de- 
sired at her feet—not broken, not marred, but 
stronger and more enduring for its tussle with the 
tide. She awoke that next morning with a strange 
feeling of elation that lasted into the day. 

Louisa was too much absorbed in the news she 
had come to tell to notice Harriet’s mood or specu- 
late as to her frame of mind. “What were you 
and Paul talking about yesterday afternoon?” 
she demanded with scarcely a response to Harriet’s 
greeting. 

Harriet looked at her in some confusion. There 
was only one thing that she and Paul had spoken 
of—or so it seemed now. Could it be possible 
that Louisa had come to upbraid her for his state 
of mind? | 

“I don’t quite understand you,” she said, try- 
ing to gain time and to gather some more prob- 
able reason for the visit. 
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“I said, what did you and Paul talk about 
yesterday afternoon,” Louisa repeated with ex- 
treme clearness of enunciation. 

Fortunately, Harriet remembered the book. 
“We were talking over his poems,” she answered. 

“You have been doing that too long for it to 
have had any particular effect upon him. There 
must have been something else,” she said decid- 
edly. 

A suspicion of coldness became evident in Har- 
riets manner as she replied, “Quite probably 
there may have been.” 

Louisa seemed unaware of her resentment. 
“You don’t remember speaking about Hilda?” 
she asked. , 

“About Hilda? No; oh, no.” 

“I thought you’d have more judgment than to 
start him thinking about her again, but something 
got into him last night, and now, this morning—” 
She came to an effective stop. 

“What about this morning?” Harriet asked in 
alarm. 7 

“He left for New York two hours ago,” Louisa 
said calmly. 

Harriet’s eyes fastened upon her visitor in a 
startled, uncomprehending gaze. 

“Well, that’s all there is to it,” Louisa remarked 
at length. 
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“You mean he has gone to New York?” 

“That’s what I said, or, rather, that’s what he 
told me. He may have gone anywhere else, for 

all I know.” 

= “I wonder why,” Harriet said half to herself. 
And yet'she thought she knew why. They couldn’t 
meet each other with the old intimacy while this 
forbidden consciousness filled their hearts. There 
must be an interval of time and occurrence, at 
least, in which they might strike upon the com- 
promise that would enable them to go on. 

“It looks crazy to me,” Louisa announced. 
She had the air of one taking a dispassionate and 
charitable view of Paul’s conduct. 

Harriet made no answer. Oddly enough, the 
practical difficulties, even possible dangers, that 
Paul would probably encounter upon his journey 
did not seem of any import to her whatever. “I 
think he was right to go,” she said slowly. 

“I believe you urged him to do it yesterday 
afternoon,” Louisa declared. 

“He didn’t mention the subject,” Harriet said 
with some resentment. 

“Maybe not directly, but I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if 1t were not something that you said that 
had an effect upon him.” 

“You started off by saying you thought he was 
depressed about Hilda.” 
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“It may be a combination,” Louisa replied. 
“Harriet,” she cried, a sudden, awful idea oc- 
curring to her, “I do hope that Paul has not gone 
to ask that girl to come back to him!” 

“I don’t think he has,” Harriet said definitely. 

“It’s to be hoped he has more pride,” Louisa 
exclaimed. ‘She would come, though, now he’s 
a poet.” 

“He has always been a poet,” Harriet said. 

“Hilda wouldn’t count that until he got into 
the papers,” Louisa said contemptuously, unaware 
that her own estimate of Paul’s gifts had also 
been somewhat influenced by printer’s ink. 

“Don’t be so suspicious in the wrong place,” 
Harriet advised, the ghost of a smile playing about 
her lips. 

“You always did defend her,” Louisa answered 
irritably. “At any rate, I knew last night that 
he was thinking about her. You see, it was at 
just this season of the year,” she finished with a 
sigh. 

“I don’t think you need worry about that,” 
Harriet said with an effort at naturalness. 

Louisa shook her head. “I have lost confidence 
in Paul’s judgment. There’s no telling what he 
may not do where that girl is concerned.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” Harriet exclaimed. 

“Its all very well for you to say ‘nonsense,’ 
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but you don’t know him as I do,” Louisa said, re- 
fusing to be cheered. 

Meantime, Paul, having cut loose from his old 
surroundings, was beginning to wonder whether 
he quite knew himself. He had a sudden feeling 
of satisfaction in his adequacy to meet, in some 
. fashion, the actual demands upon his strength 
that the new conditions imposed, and his con- 
fidence grew as the days passed. The courtesy of 
his publishers, also, was not without its effect upon 
him. He found that he had made a place for him- 
self, and insensibly the knowledge increased his 
poise. | 

There was not much in the way of pleasure 
that New York could give him, yet he found in- 
terest in the life that ran unceasingly through the 
streets and parks. It occupied his attention 
without absorbing his thought, thus calming his 
mind while leaving it free to deal with his own 
problem. | 

And so he stayed on. The details of his book 
had been settled; there was nothing that kept 
him. Each day his longing to see Harriet seemed 
more than he could bear, yet he knew that he 
would bear it. As things were, he could better 
endure being away from her than being with her 
—or so it seemed to him. Anything was easier 
than checking his speech. Secure in his absence 
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from her, he gave free rein to his thought. It 
made daring ventures, yet ‘was always brought 
up standing before an incontrovertible fact. 

One afternoon in late October he was sitting 
by the walk above the retaining wall of River- 
side Park. The day was unusually mild for the 
season, though from the northward there swept 
an occasional gust of wind with a promise of 
winter in it that thrilled and inspired even be- 
neath the pleasant sun. Beyond the Palisades 
the wide sky-line was veiled in smoke from the 
forest-fires that were raging toward the west. 
Some thought it the haze of Indian summer, but 
certainly the air had in it the smell of burning 
brush. There were a great many people out—a 
mixed and shifting population, inviting observa- 
tion. They thinned out as the sun went down 
and the air grew a little cooler. 

Paul began to think that he, too, should go, 
but it was hard to break away—the river looked 
so mysterious in the deepening night, the lights 
along the Jersey shore shone so jewel-like against 
the wooded cliff. He had ceased to notice the 
people when suddenly he became aware of a very 
intent gaze turned upon himself. A lady, pass- 
ing, hesitated and stopped just in front of him. 

“Paul!” she said in a voice that seemed to 
question her own powers of perception. 
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Even before she spoke he had recognized her. 

““Won’t you speak to me?” she said quite low, 
and held out her hand. 

“Yes, Hilda,” he said gently. 

Looking at her he saw that time had added to 
her beauty.. He saw, too, that she was nervous, 
and it was with considerable satisfaction that he 
realized his own composure. 

“You have forgiven me for what I did,” she 
began uneasily. l 

“Sit down and let us talk,” said Paul. | 

She took the seat beside him, and the faint 
perfume that hung about her stirred his memory. 
He did not answer her question at once; instead, 
he told her of what had brought him to New York. 
She listened to his words, yet heard only the 
calmness of his tone. 

“I always thought your poetry was beauti- 
ful,” she said when he had finished, and, though 
her voice was as caressing 4s ever, he detected now 
the limited comprehension that once its sweet 
cadence had concealed, from his ear at least. 

His manner piqued her vanity. Was it due to 
indifference or merely to restraint? Her nervous- 
ness left her; she fell into those little tricks of 


tone and expression that had been very effective . 


with Paul. Perhaps they lacked spontaneity, or 
it may have been that he brought a more enlight- 
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ened mind to bear upon them. At any rate, they 
failed to evoke the responsive note of admira- 
tion to which she was accustomed. Yet Paul did 
admire her. He was marvelling, as she spoke, 
that he could see her charm and be quite unmoved 
by it. 

She turned to him suddenly. “You have not 
forgiven me. I have no right to expect it, but—”’ 
She hesitated. There was a little wistful quality 
in her voice that was very appealing. 

He looked questioningly into her eyes. “Do 
you really care?” he asked; then he said with 
bitterness, “Yes, I ought to have known that 
you cared. The esthetic in you dislikes the idea 
of giving pain. It used to make you uncomfort- 
able to injure even a creeping thing—you avoided 
doing so by preference.” 

“Don’t be cruel,” she begged. 

“I sometimes wondered if you had any concep- 
tion of the suffering you inflicted,” he went on, 
“but I have come to the conclusion that you had 
not, that you never will have. A woman who 
could inflict it could not comprehend it.” His 
tone was calmly judicial; she could have endured 
even a touch of scorn with less restiveness. 

There was a flash of resentment in her face. 
“You have no more idea of what I really am now 
than you had then,” she cried. | 
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He scarcely noticed the interruption, but con- 
tinued speaking in the same unemotional tone. 
“You ask if I forgive you, and I think I do. As 
you say, I was myself very greatly to blame in 
overestimating your capabilities.” 

She raised her eyes to his beseechingly. “You 
don’t mind giving pain, do you?” There was a 
wonderful femininity about her. Paul felt ashamed 
of what he had said. 

«I didn’t think I should ever want to give pain 
to you,” he answered with a pang of remem- 
brance. | 

They sat silent for a time, the night deepening 
around them, the yellow sunset glow merging 
into the dusky sky. At last Paul spoke again 
and his voice was distinctly kinder. “Are you 
living here?” 

“No. I am visiting friends.” 

“You are happy, are you not?” 

She hesitated. “I hope to be.” 

He looked at her with a quick, questioning 
glance, and she went on speaking, something of 
her early nervousness returning to her manner. 

“I was going to write to you in a day or so. I 
want you to give me a divorce.” 

The words, so softly spoken, seemed yet to fall 
stridently upon the air. Paul heard them with a 
leap of his heart. 
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“You wish to marry again?” he asked after a 
pause. 

She nodded, but could not speak. It was hard 
to have to ask for such a thing. 

He looked away from her, the night erowing 
luminous with a great hope. He did not realize 
how long he had been silent until her voice re- 
minded him that she was waiting. 

“You ought not to mind giving it, Paul; it’s 
just a form.” 

“Oh, yes; just a form. I don’ t think there will 
be any diffculty about it,” he answered. 

She noted that the idea was not new to him. 
“You will be glad to have it so,” she said. 

“Yes, it will be best,” he answered decidedly. 
Now he understood that he had known he would 
_ take that step. 

The answer let in a flood of light for Hilda upon 
his attitude toward herself. She had not expected 
that he would have regained his poise. 

“So soon,” she thought in dissatisfied reflec- 
tion. She jumped at a conclusion as to the 
cause, and her conclusion was correct. 

They spoke briefly of the details of the agree- 
ment, and she gave him the name of her lawyer. 

“Cousin Harriet must be very much interested 
in your writing,” she said with a sudden change 
of manner. | 
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Her meaning was unmistakable. Paul chose to 
answer that rather than the statement she had 
made. “If I had understood Harriet better many 
years ago, you and I would nat have so many 
bitter memories in common,” he said slowly. 

“They are not all bitter, Paul. I was very 
happy for a time.” 

“For a very short time,” he said. 

“Yes, but the happiness was real.” 

“Real things last,” he exclaimed. 

She looked up quickly. “Then your feeling 
for me wasn’t real, either.” 

He hesitated. “That would have lasted 
if 33 

“You never admitted the possibility of an if. 
But, don’t you see,” she said, leaving contro- 
versy behind her and speaking in the sweet, 
winning tone that was natural to her at times, 
“everything is real while it really lasts? That is 
why I shall never forget your goodness to me.” 

He stopped her with an exclamation, as of old, 
yet he could not doubt her sincerity. 

“We must go,” she said; “it’s getting cool 
here. I am staying just down the cross street. 
Will you take the ’bus ?” 

“Yes,” Paul answered as he held her hand for 
a moment. ‘“‘Good-by, Hilda,” he said. 

**Good-by, Paul!” 
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Each was conscious of a note of solemnity in 
the other’s voice. Fach knew that the future 
would be simpler because of their meeting. She 
left him standing by the wall. His eyes followed 
her sinuous, graceful form across the drive until 
she disappeared down the cross street of the city. 

He had expected never to see her again; of 
late he had dreaded the possibility of seeing her. 
Would she cast the Same spell upon him as before ? 
Would his love for Harriet stand that test? Now, 
as he watched her going away, his heart was 
filled with assurance and content, for that vivid 
glimpse into the turgid past, seething with van- 
ity and something of sensualism, had enabled 
him to realize more fully the limpid purity of the 
deeper stream. | 
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AUL paid the penalty for the undue demand 
upon his slender stock of physical and ner- 
vous force. He spent a miserable week in his 
room at the hotel, and he realized that he missed 
Louisa. A longing for the familiar possessed him 
—he wanted to get back to Georgia. 

Never did the accustomed setting of his life ap- 
pear to him more satisfying than when he drove 
homeward through his own town. Occasionally 
some one called to him from beyond the hedge 
of box that walled a retired garden, or a cor- 
dial voice greeted him from the sidewalk. Each 
friendly tone sent a pleasant glow to his heart. 

“This is surely ‘the pit from which I was 
digged,’ ”’ he thought to himself, aware of a deep 
content with his surroundings. It was, indeed, 
his indigenous soil; long absence had made him 
realize that with unexpected force, even before he 
reached his home. 

The first glimpse of the old house through the 
trees stirred his affection and his pride. So it 
had stood, stable and protecting, during all the 
days of his absence, and 1t seemed to him now 
patiently expectant of his return. The afternoon 
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light had in it a peculiar suggestion of green that 
made it strangely clear. The place looked beau- 


tiful to his eyes; but, above all, Louisa stood on ' 


the step. 

“What was the sense of scaring me to death 
with a telegram when you knew I must have 
gotten your letter?” she asked. 

Paul laughed very happily; he felt that he had 
reached home. Louisa’s speech seldom adapted 
itself to the emotional demands of the moment. 
She was full of joy at his return, but, fearful of 
being too unreserved in her expression, she 
covered her feeling by an eminently practical re- 
mark, as was her habit. If she had greeted him 
effusively it would not have pleased Paul so well. 
It was the resumption of the natural and familiar 
that made his home-coming so delightful. He 
had had a thousand new impressions, and he had 
enjoyed them, too, but his infirmities had made 
even simple things so difficult that he had come 
to a very accurate valuation of the accustomed 
and the known. 

“<The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places,’” he thought as he looked upon his home, 
and Louisa smiled in approval of his evident con- 
tent. At that precise moment tea was brought 
in. 

If her feeling for her brother had not found 
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expression in words, it was, at least, amply set 
forth in the preparations she had made for 
supper. 

“You might have had a regiment in for this 
meal,” he exclaimed. 

“I did ask Harriet to come, but she wouldn’t 
do it,” Louisa replied. 

“Why wouldn’t she?” he asked after a pause. 

“I don’t remember—she made some excuse.” 

“I’m glad shẹ didn’t come,” he said. 

Louisa looked up quickly. ‘‘Have you and 
Harriet quarrelled ?” 

. “No,” he said, and then it was that the neces- 
sity of telling Louisa about the divorce obtruded 
upon his consciousness. He had not realized this 
as a difficulty, but now he knew that she wouldn’t 
like it—none of their family had ever been di- 
vorced. 

As a matter of fact, that is what she said when 
he told her. They were sitting in the library. 
She had known at supper that there was some- 
thing on his mind, but she had not suspected its 
nature. | 

“Tm sorry if it annoys you,” said Paul ‘shortly. 

“I don’t know what people will say,” Louisa 
exclaimed. 

Her brother forbore to make any of the very 
patent replies, and, though she felt the rebuke of 
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his silence, she couldn’t help saying, “T don’t 
know why you should have let yourself be per- 
suaded into this, Paul.” 

“‘Persuaded ?” he repeated questioningly. 

“Yes,” said Louisa. “I know she has been 
after you.” 

“Persuasion was not necessary. I wish it,” 
Paul answered slowly. 

Louisa gasped. She felt herself adrift with 
regard to Paul. Perhaps it was just as well that 
they were interrupted at that moment. 

Paul turned his head in quick attention. “‘ There 
is somebody on the veranda.” 

« As he spoke, Doctor Erskine’s voice called out 
heartily, “Raise the portcullis here and let me 
in.” 

Louisa hurried to the low window and unhooked 
the wire screen. 

“Very good against mosquitoes, but it can’t 
keep out a friend,” he said. 

“Well take them all down, rather than have 
them do that,” Paul exclaimed. 

“The regular way to come in is by the door,” 
said Louisa. 

“Ah, but this is an irregular occasion,” the 
doctor replied, and took Paul’s hand in his warm, 
affectionate grasp. “And how do we compare 
with Broadway ?” he asked. 
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“I prefer this,” said Paul. “It’s better adapted 
to my strength.” 

“Well, if you have learned its value, the experi- 
ment was worth while,” the older man replied. 

“I am beginning to marvel at the revelation of 
my real self which time and circumstance make,” 
said Paul. 

“<He came to himself,’ ”’ the doctor repeated 
meditatively. “Some people never get there, 
Paul.” 

“I think I have arrived,” Paul answered. 

Doctor Erskine shot a keen- glance at him. 

Suddenly a certain constraint in Paul’s manner 
caught his attention. Their eyes met. Paul 
hesitated a moment and then boldly stated his 


news. 

“I have instituted divorce proceedings, Doc- 
tor.” 

Doctor Erskine was too startled to speak. Di- 
vorces were not common in that part of the world. 

“I think that is best,” he said gravely after a 
moment. “A book that is ended had better be 
closed.” 

“Some books have very bad endings,” Louisa 
could not refrain from saying, but she went out 
of the room immediately, not able to face Paul’s 
glance. 

“Speaking of books,” said the doctor tactfully. 
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Paul was grateful for his abrupt change of 
subject, and though Doctor Erskine’s mind was 
running upon Harriet, and though he could not 
help wondering just what Paul meant to do, he 
talked about the forthcoming book of poems for 
a quarter of an hour or more. 

“T tell you, your reputation is growing with 
us. ‘Nothing can cover your high fame but 
heaven.’ ” 

“And yet, I don’t think people here like my 
work very much,” Paul said reflectively. 

“What difference does that make? We don’t 
understand all the stuff you write, but it’s poetry 
—we don’t dispute that,” the doctor replied. 

Paul laughed. “If you don’t understand it, it 
can’t be poetry,” he said. 

“Don’t be too sure of that, my friend.” 

It was pleasant to see the doctor once more. 
He did not stay very late; Paul went with him to 
the veranda, and they stood there together in the 
refreshing night air. ‘Through a gap in the trees 
the scorpion” could be seen, trailing its starry 
length across the sky. 

Doctor Erskine looked up with a reverential 
gaze. “ ‘When I consider Thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou 
hast ordained— You may write many a fine 
poem, Paul, but you’ll never touch that.” 
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“No, never,” said Paul, and somehow the 
doctor knew that there was more in his voice 
than admiration for the poetic beauty of the 
words. | 

“Life has taught you something,” he said sud- 
denly. | 

“It would be strange if it had not done so,” 
Paul replied. 

The doctor laid a hand upon his shoulder, and 
instinctively both men lifted their gaze once more 
to the stars. Finally Doctor Erskine broke the 
silence. | 

“Good night, Paul. I’m glad you’re back. 
We’ve missed you—Louisa and Harriet and I.” 
It was the first mention he had made of Harriet’s 
name. 

Paul hesitated. ‘“‘Has she missed me?” 

“Ask her yourself,” the doctor advised, and, 
scarcely knowing what he meant by his advice, 
he went precipitately down the steps. 

Paul sat thinking long after the doctor had 
gone. 

Louisa came to the door at last. “Its too 
damp out here, Paul.” 

He sighed and went in, for there were certain 
restrictions he had learned to accept. 

Harriet knew that Paul would come to her next 
morning. She tried not to think of what he would 
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say. She knew that he was coming, and that was 
enough. As it happened, when‘the hour for his 
visit drew near her nerve left her, and she went 
out. 

Paul was puzzled at finding her gone. He came 
in and waited, and when she reached home, 
fearful lest she should have missed the meeting 
with him which she had gone out to avoid, he . 
called to her from the library. 

She went in, marvelling at her own poise. The 
hand that she gave him did not tell of the tumult 
in her heart. 

“Why did you go out?” he asked. 

“I didn’t know you were coming.” 

“Oh, yes, you did.” 

Her glance fell before his. 

“You knew why I went away, and why I came 
back.” 

She did not disclaim the knowledge that he 
ascribed to her. Instead, she sat down and tried 
to give a less personal note to their intercourse. 

“You are looking very well,” she said. 

Paul broke bounds. “Do you think I came here 
to make conversation about my health and my 
travels?” he asked brusquely. 

Harriet was silent. He was so, too, for a mo- 
ment, uncertain how to begin. ‘Then he said, 


“I met Hilda in New York.” 
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Harriet looked up with a startled air. ‘‘Was 
that why you went?” | 

“How can you ask that? No, it was not why 
I went, but it is a thing I shall be grateful for al- 
ways.” 

She did not speak—she could not. She only 
knew that Hilda had again entered Paul’s life. 

He was not aware of her interpretation of his 
words. ‘She seemed to me even mote beautiful 
than I had thought her at first,” he went on. 

“I thought she would develop,” said Harriet. 
With a violent readjustment she had regained her 
poise. 

Paul looked at her quickly. He saw that she 
had misunderstood him. “If anything was needed 
to teach me your value, I think that meeting was 
it,” he said quite low. 

She turned away from him, but, as he watched 
her, he detected the slight tremor of her hand. 

“We talked for a long time together,” he con- 
tinued, “and I realized that we were just what we 
had always been—strangers. She could never fill 
my life nor I hers. Another man would probably 
have known that from the beginning; Í didn't, 
and I paid for my ignorance.” 

“She has paid, too,” said Harriet. 

“Yes, she has paid—if not so heavily as I, that 
was just, for the responsibility of the situation 
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was mine. At any rate, I owe her a debt now, for 
she wants her freedom. When she spoke of it I 
= could think of nothing but you—I have been half 
mad to see you ever since.” | 

His tone swept aside Harriet’s uncertainty. 
She turned her face to his and their eyes met in a 
long and satisfying gaze. 

“ At least, there is perfect understanding in our 
friendship, Paul,” she said. 

He laughed. “Let us call things by their names. 
You mean there is perfect understanding in our 
love.” 

She smiled into his eyes, while through the open 
window came the warm, sweet air of the: garden, 
where first he had read to her the poems of his 
youth. Truly, his life had found anchorage at 
last in a safe and happy haven—one which, oddly 
enough, had always lain so close at hand. 
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